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The Tribal Hidage 


HE ancient territorial list which Maitland named the 

‘Tribal Hidage’ is known in two slightly differing forms, 
which may for convenience be designated the ‘ English’ and the 
‘Latin’, from the circumstance that one form is in English 
throughout while the other has been partially translated into 
Latin. The only ‘ English’ text now known was discovered by 
Dr. Birch in the Harleian MS. 3271, fo. 6b, and printed by him 
in full,’ but the names and figures had been published by Spelman 
in 1626 in his Glossarium (s.v. Hide), from what he calls a veterrima 
scheda (perhaps a loose leaf or gathering) in the possession of 
Francis Tatum.” The volume in which Dr. Birch found it is 
occupied mainly with grammatical treatises, but some miscel- 
laneous pieces are entered, in several hands, all of much the same 
period. The ‘ Tribal Hidage’ fills up what had been a blank 
page near the beginning.* In the same or a like writing at the 
end of the book are chronological notes, ending with the state- 
ment that it was 6,132 years from the Creation; that Easter 
would fall on 2 April; that it was a leap year and the fifteenth 
indiction. These conditions are satisfied by the year 1032. In 
the ‘ Hidage ’ the numbers are written out at length ; the whole 
has been corrected by another and perhaps somewhat later 
hand. Thus hund has been added in Herefinna (twelf hund 
hyda) and in the final total (twa hwnd thusend), and some words 
have been corrected ;* while to Farpinga has been added the 
marginal note—‘ Is in Middel Engli Ferpinga’. This text and 


some later ones are collected in the Cartularium Saxonicum, 
i. 414-16. 


* Brit. Arch. Assoc. Journal, 1884, p. 29; whence printed in Earle’s Land Charters, 
p- 458. Cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 506 ff. 
* Archaeologus, p. 353. In later editions Tatum is changed to Tantum. 

* At the foot of the page are some notes of the characteristics of different nations, 
ending with ‘Ira Bryttanorum, stultitia Saxonum vel Anglorum, libido Iberniorum ’. 
* In the fourth place ti elf has been made ftpelf, and in the sixth syi an, syfan. 

VOL. XXVII.—NO. OVIII. Ss 


* All rights reserved. 





THE TRIBAL HIDAGE 


THE VERSIONS COMPARED 


‘ EncLisH’ Form ‘Latin’ Form 

Myrena landesis . . 30,000 hyda (M)yrchenelandestde 30[000)°hid’ 
Wocen setna 4 “ 7,000 Porcensetene . ‘ 7,000 
Westerna. ; fe 7,000 Yesterneeac . , 7,000 
Pecsetna . . : 1,200 Pechsetena ‘ : 600 
Elmed setna ‘ ‘ 600 Elmethsetena . , 600 
Lindes farona ; ‘ 7,000 Lindesfarere . ‘ 7,000 

mid Heth feld land * Midhe®dfelda 
Suth Gyrwa . : : 600 Suvgyrpa . ‘ ‘ 6,000¢ ,, 
North Gyrwa ; . 600 Nordgyrya 
East Wixna . ‘ : 300 Estpyxna . . ° 300 
West Wixna . . ; [missing ]* 
Spalda : ; ; 600 Syalda . ° ‘ 600 
Wigesta ‘ ° , 900 Pygesta . . ° 800 
Herefinna . : ‘ Herfinna . ‘ ‘ 602 
Sweord ora . - , 300 Speodora . ‘ : 300 
Gifla . ‘ . : 300 Gyfla ° . ° 300 
Hicca . - ; ; 300 Hicca ° . ; 300 
Wiht gara_ . : ; 600 Pythgare . ‘ . 600 
Nox gaga . ; ‘ 5,000 Hexgaga . . ° 5,000 
Ohtgaga . ; ‘ 2,000 Ochtgaga . . ° 2,000 


66,100 * 
Hwinca ‘ ; j 7,000 
Ciltern seetna ; - 4,000 
Hendrica . . : 3,500 > 


Hinca : ‘ 7[000]°,, 
Cylternesetene . . 4,000 
Hendrica . ‘ 3,000 
Unecungga . : F 1,200 Ynetunga . - . 1,200 
Arosetna . ‘ ; 600 #rotena . . ‘ 600 
Ferpinga . ‘ ; 300 Ferpynga . ° . 300 
Bilmiga . ‘ ‘ 600 
Widerigga . : é 600 


9 


Bilmiliga . ‘ . 600 
Pyderinga . s . eac sya 
East Willa . : ‘ 600 East pella . ‘ ‘ 600 hid’ 
West Willa . , ‘ 600 Pest pella . ° . eac sya 
East Engle . . - 30,000 East Engla ‘ - 30,000 hid’ 
East Sexena . ‘ ‘ 7,000 East Sexa . ‘ ‘ 7,000 
Cantwarena . ; - 15,000 Cantparena ° - 15,000 


Suth Sexena . ‘ a 7,000 Sudsexa . ‘ - 100,000 
West Sexena 5 . 100,000 


” 


” 


242,700 [200,700] ° 


* Spelman omits the phrase ‘mid Heth feld land’ and the totals, but these 
omissions may have been intentional. There are some small variations in spelling also. 

> Spelman gives 3,000, in agreement with the ‘ Latin’ texts. 

© In two cases the transcriber or translator has omitted the line over the numeral 
which would make it thousands ; and in the total he has transposed it, reading “‘ cc. h’ et 
dee. h’” instead of “ ce. h’ et dec. h’”. 


4 This Vi. instead of de. is probably a slip in translation, but it points to a single 
original for the ‘ Latin’ form. 

* In the Hargrave MS. alone of the ‘ Latin’ texts is there an entry answering to 
West Wixna. That manuscript reads ‘ Herstina 600’; but this may be merely 


a mistake for ‘ Herfinna’ entered here by anticipation and correctly in its own place. 
Still, it is worthy of a note. 
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The ‘ Latin ’ form, as found in the Red Book of the Exchequer 
(King’s Remembrancer’s Miscellaneous Books, 2, fo. 296, about 
1230), is printed above. It bears obvious marks of being trans- 
lated from an English original in which the numbers were written 
out in words (as in the manuscript above described) instead of 
in the Roman numerals usual in the ‘ Latin’ form. The other 
copies are in Hargrave MS. 313, fo. 15 b, copied about 1250 from 
the ‘Red Book’ ;° Oriel College MS. 46, and Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, MS. 70*°—both about a century later; 
and Claudius D. ii, fo. 1b, a fifteenth-century copy.’ The 
obvious differences are due to the inability of later scribes to 
distinguish between the old letters y, p, and p; the initials 
in Ynetunga and Hexgaga appear to be mistakes for U and N. 
It is, therefore, safer to adhere to the ‘ English’ text in the 
spelling,® for it was written while the older alphabet was still 
in full use. 

After the first entry of 30,000 hides is added the sentence 
Ther mon cerest Myrcna het in the ‘ English ’ text and Ab eo loco 
ubi primum Mircheneland® nominatur in the ‘ Latin’. Though 
probably an interpolation, it was earlier than the separation of 
the two forms, and it will be noticed that the Latin is not an 
exact translation of the English, which may here be defective. 
The meaning is not quite clear: if historical, it seems to be an 
assertion that the Mercians at first took their name from the 
country which nevertheless was called the ‘ Mercians’ land’ ; 
if geographical, it may be expanded into ‘ Beginning from that 
district which is the first to be called Mercia’, viz. the Wocen 
setas, and so on, the word e@rest being understood as ‘ first’ or 
nearest with respect to the commentator’s point of view. 

A marked difference between the two forms is seen in the 
totals. The ‘ English ’ form has a total at Oht gaga and another 
at the end ; of these the former is correct if each separate hidage 
is to be regarded as independent, but the latter is not. The 
*‘ Latin ’ form has a total only at the end, and falls far short of 
the sum of the separate items, but is nearly correct if the total 
down to Oht gaga is regarded as 30,000. This seems to prove 
that the list is composed of two portions ; the ‘ English ’ compiler 


® Hall, Red Book of Exchequer, introd., 1. In the ‘ Red Book’ the rubricator has 
overlooked the initial M, and the Hargrave MS. omits it also. 

* This copy has been extensively corrected by erasure, &c. The thousands have 
been carefully marked, e.g. the Xxx at the beginning, instead of xxx as in all the 
other ‘ Latin ’ copies. 

* Printed in Liber Albus (Rolls Series), iii. 626. The manuscript is interesting as 
having numerous initials decorated with the Cotton and Bruce arms and alliances. 

* The forms of the names have been retained, though they are genitives plural, 
because the nominatives are not certainly known. 


* The termination land seems to be derived from the het of the ‘ English’ text, 
which word is nevertheless translated by nominatur. 


Ss2 
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or editor showed that he understood the division by making 
a special addition for the first part, while the ‘ Latin’ editor 
regarded the whole of the first portion as a detailed statement 
of the components of the Mercian 30,000 hides, and so he made 
no needless summation at Oht gaga, contenting himself with 
a final total which can be explained at once. The ‘ English ’ total 
may be a mistaken attempt to amend an older one. The point 
here touched is of the first importance for the explanation of 
the ‘ Hidage’. It is obvious that if all the items from Wocen 
setna down to Oht gaga can be regarded as details of the initial 
30,000 hides, a vast amount of useless speculation will be saved ; 
for these obscure details can be reserved for a special inquiry, 
and in any case must be sought within the limits of the Mercian 
kingdom as it existed when the table was originally compiled. 

The next important difference between the two forms is in 
their endings. A hidage of 100,000 is absurd for the South 
Saxons and grossly excessive for the West Saxons, compared even 
with the East Angles. While the ‘ English’ form is certainly right 
in giving 7,000 hides to the South Saxons, being corroborated 
by Bede,” it is as clearly wrong in its subsequent detail. Probably 
the original ended thus: Suth Sexena 7,000. 100,000; without 
any explanation at all of the final figures. Then either by corrup- 
tion of the copies, or by mistaken emendations, the two forms 
which have come down to us took their rise. 

Another difference may be noted. While the ‘ English’ 
editor regarded all the Mercian details as independent and thus 
made 30,000 into 66,100, he was more cautious or better informed 
as to the second part of the table and gives a final total of 242,700 
instead of 244,100. As he could add correctly, the inference is 
that he regarded some of the hidages in this second part as 
details of the larger ones, and therefore omitted them in adding. 
The ‘ Latin’ editor, on the other hand, regarded all as indepen- 
dent, being not so well informed here as in the earlier part of the 
table. Both of these divergent attempts at summation must 
belong to a time when the true meaning of the ‘ Hidage’ had 
been forgotten ; and therefore the original compilation must be 
thrown back a long way beyond the beginning of the eleventh 
century when the earliest extant copy was written. In one 
respect this may have been an advantage, for the copyists, not 
understanding it, would transcribe the ancient document as 
exactly as they could. 

In the figures there are three other divergences which must 
be considered. (1) The ‘ English’ form gives the Peak-dwellers 
1,200 hides as against 600 in the ‘ Latin’ one. (2) It gives 
Herefinna 1,200 hides against 602." (3) It gives 3,500 hides 

© Hist. Eccl. iv. 13. 11 “de, v’ in the Hargrave MS. for ‘ de. ij’. 
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to Hendrica against 3,000. For this last difference a solution is 
offered below; in the other cases it seems possible that an 
original ‘ six hundred hides. ii.—meaning twice 600 hides—was 
read erroneously as 600 hides in one case and 602 hides in the 
other. 

As to the place of compilation there can be little doubt. 
An enumeration of English districts which begins with Mercia 
can only be of Mercian authorship, just as a school geography 
which begins with ‘ the British Isles’ has its origin marked upon 
it. It is here that the ‘ Hidage’ becomes an historical document 
of importance. Scarcely anything is known of the early Mercian 
kingdom or kingdoms. The English conquest and settlement 
of Central England are unrecorded by tradition *—as, indeed, 
are those of the eastern counties, though perhaps for other 
reasons—and so a mere list of tribal districts is welcome, and all 
the more if these districts can be defined with any degree of 
accuracy. Bede states * that the Mercians were divided by the 
Trent into two great bodies, the North Mercians with 7,000 hides 
(or families) and the South Mercians with 5,000 hides. He 
cannot be writing of the conditions of his own time, when Mercia 
was the dominant kingdom, but must be recording some tradition 
of the settlement of the midlands in the time of Peada, son of 
Penda. The rest of the country was parted among numerous 
smaller tribes, and their union seems to be due to the great 
Penda, probably king of the South Mercians,“ who by his 
conquests on all sides raised the central kingdom to a position 
of supremacy, which it held from his overthrow of Oswaid in 
642 till his own defeat and death in 655. After a brief eclipse 
Mercia recovered under Wulfhere, and retained the leading place 
till the rise of Wessex in the ninth century. It had no ‘ sacred 
prophet’, like Bede in Northumbria and Alfred in Wessex, 
to record its story; but its political importance is of the first 
rank in the formation of a united England, and its dialect has 
become the English language in spite of the literary importance 
of its northern and southern neighbours. 

The date of the ‘ Tribal Hidage ’, assigning, as it does, 30,000 
hides to Mercia against Bede’s 12,000, cannot be earlier than 
Penda’s time. Again, assuming that the first part gives the 
details of those 30,000 hides, its date cannot be later than 
Wulfhere ; for among those details appear the 600 hides of the 


* All that Henry of Huntingdon (ed. T. Arnold, p. 48) can tell is that ‘many came 
over from Germany and occupied East Anglia and Merce, but were not under one 
king’. He gives no names. 

8 Hist. Eccl. iii. 24. 

** During the brief tyranny of Oswy, Peada was allowed to have the rule of 
the South Mercians. This was probably because it was his father’s hereditary right ; 
the son would succeed to that, but not to the conquests of Penda. 
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people of Wight, and it is on record that in 661 Wulfhere laid 
the island waste and in 678 gave it to the newly converted 
king of the South Saxons. From that time it has no record of 
any Mercian connexion. In 686 it was conquered by the West 
Saxons. A more precise date may be suggested, for there is an 
obvious connexion between the ‘thirty legions’ of Penda’s 
army at Winwed * and the 30,000 hides of the Mercians. May 
not this table have been compiled in 655 with a view to the 
assembling of the army defeated by Oswy? If so, it would 
account for the absence of any reference to Northumbria such as 
might be expected in a Mercian table of a later age.”® 

Three other remarks may be made here. First, the compiler 
had an accurate mind geographically speaking. Where the 
districts he mentions are certainly known they are arranged in 
proper order. Thus the East Angles are followed by the East 
Saxons, Kentishmen, and South Saxons without any confusion ; 
the districts of the Peak, Elmet, Lindsey with Hatfield, and 
the Gyrwa country also come in regular sequence. Hence in more 
obscure cases it may be assumed that there is some ascertainable 
topographical grouping. The second point is that the Mercian 
hidage recorded in Domesday Book very closely agrees with the 
30,000 hides of our table ; it may be urged that if the total, then 
the details should agree. How this can be worked out is shown in 
the sequel,® but we do not claim that no other or better way can 
be found, having regard to ancient and well-established boun- 
daries, such as those of dioceses, counties, and hundreds, and any 
references to political association that have survived. The third 
point is that place-names afford practically no assistance in this 
inquiry. The tribal name Gifla, for example, has possible traces 
as far apart as Somerset and Bedfordshire ; but even should any 
or all of these be established, the position of the 300 hides assigned 
to the tribe would not be settled, because each and all of the 
place-names might represent nothing more than isolated settle- 
ments by straggling detachments from the main body. So also 
Spalda appears in several place-names, but the tribal district 
cannot be determined by them. On the other hand, it is note- 
worthy that the Gyrwas, whose position is known, have left no 

* Bede, Hist. Eccl. iv. 13, Wight and the province of the Meonwaras. It may be 
assumed that it was under the immediate rule of Wulfhere from 661 to 678 ; whether 
or not Penda had previously held it is matter for speculation only. 

* Bede, Hist. Eccl. iii. 24. 

* Mr. Corbett, in his essay on the ‘ Hidage ’, advocated a somewhat earlier date ; 
see T'rans. of the Royal Hist. Soc., New Series, xiv. 207. His explanation of the 
document is radically different from that here put forward. 

** In view of its absence from the ‘Hidage’ it is interesting to notice that 
Northumbria as a whole has not been included in England. 


* A preliminary attempt, founded on Maitland’s figures, was printed in Notes and 
Queries, 11th series, ii. 212. 
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traces—at least, no obvious traces—in the names of the region 
they inhabited. Consequently it is on relative position, on 
hidage, and on traces of early association that the present 
argument mainly rests; and for early association the ecclesi- 
astical divisions may afford evidence as important as_ the 
secular ones. 

The two other early hidages extant have some bearing on 
the matter. The total of the ‘ Burghal Hidage’ agrees very 
closely with the record of Domesday Book for the southern 
counties concerned—27,170 against 27,621—showing that the 
hidages recorded in 1086 were those already established about 
900 ;7° and the same conclusion may be applicable to other 
counties.” 

The ‘ County Hidage ’ names thirteen midland counties with 
the number of hides in each. In seven cases this number agrees 
with Domesday Book, in two others it is somewhat in excess, 
while in the remaining four it is double or more. These cases are 
Cambridgeshire 2,500 against 1,230, Northamptonshire 3,200 
against 1,360, Shropshire 2,400 against 1,380, and Cheshire 1,200 
against 500. In the first of these it seems possible that Hertford 
was included with Cambridge, for these counties together had 
twenty-five (or twenty-six) hundreds and a recorded hidage of 
2,360 (or 2,460). In Northamptonshire it seems clear that there 
had been a reduction before the Domesday survey was made, 
and in this article the Geld Roll, which gives 2,673} hides for the 
county (including part of Rutland), has been treated as the old 
hidage ; * but it still falls short of the 3,200 named in the ‘ County 
Hidage *. Cheshire, like Cambridgeshire, may be accounted for 
by the inclusion of neighbouring districts, such as Derbyshire or 
South Lancashire, but this explanation will not serve for Shrop- 
shire, which affords the critical test. According to Domesday 
Book there were in Shropshire (excluding Shrewsbury with its 
100 hides) fourteen hundreds assessed at 1,380 hides—figures 
which have a normal appearance ; but there was apparently * 
‘land for 2,550 ploughs ’, or rather more than the 2,400 hides of 
the ‘County Hidage’. The figures in this document may there- 
fore indicate that an attempt had been made to raise the assess- 
ment of the county. In Cheshire also there was ‘ land for 1,000 
ploughs ’, or but little short of the 1,200 hides required. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that the figures in the ‘ County 
Hidage ’ are those of the counties when they were first formed, 


* See an attempt to arrange the details in Notes and Queries, 11th series, iv. 2. 


** The exceptional cases of Northampton and Nottingham are mentioned in the 
text. 


* See F. H. Baring, ante, xvii. 495. 
* The details are not given in every case. 
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and that the figures of Domesday Book, when they disagree, in 
all cases show later reductions or readjustments ; but one would 
expect border counties like Cheshire and Shropshire to have been 
rated very lightly to begin with. Seeing that Staffordshire was 
assessed at 500 hides, the hidages in 1086 for the more western 
counties seem fair. 


MERCIA 


If we may judge from the ‘ Tribal Hidage ’, the Mercia of 660 
was a confederation of some seventeen or eighteen independent 
communities, each with king, underking, or alderman, which had 
been gathered round the central power by kinship or self-interest 
or conquest. In its small way, except for the cities, it resembled 
medieval Germany. But amalgamation under the Mercian kings 
must have proceeded rapidly, for not only are the smaller tribal 
names otherwise unknown to history, but before the end of the 
seventh century the whole appears to have been reduced to four 
or five main groups with which the bishoprics of Lichfield, 
Leicester, Lindsey, and Worcester were associated. 

The list opens with Wocen setas, 7,000 hides. Wocen, there- 
fore, is a territorial name. The ‘ Latin’ texts suggest that 
the true spelling is Worcen. In a charter of Burghred, king of 
Mercia, dated in 855, it is stated that the ‘ pagans’ were then in 
Wreocensetun,* but there is nothing in the charter itself (a 
Worcester one) to identify the district, and nothing is known of 
any Danish invasion in that year. A century later ‘in provincia 
Wrocensetna ’ defined the position of lands in Shropshire round 
the Wrekin.* But it is difficult to assume the identity of Worcen 
with the Wrekin, because in any official statement it is natural, 
almost inevitable, to begin with the central or dominant district, 
which in the case of Mercia was probably the present Leicester- 
shire. The components of the 7,000 hides are suggested below 
in the section about the Nox gaga and Oht gaga. 

The Westerna will then be the tribes to the west of the central 
people—in this case those known to us as Hwiccii, Hecana, &c., 
their position being that of the dioceses of Worcester and Here- 
ford. The West Saxons fought with Penda at Cirencester in 
628, and the treaty which followed is supposed to have handed 
the whole region over to him. The inhabitants may not have 
been West Saxon by race, so that they could join readily with the 
Mercians, and there is no trace later that they desired to separate. 


* Birch, Cart. Sax. ii. 89. * Ibid. iii. 355, 650. 

*® Penda’s defeat of Oswald at Oswestry may be a sign that he was specially 
interested in Shropshire. In Leicestershire are the river Wreak and the village 
Wartnaby (D. B. ‘ Worenodebie’). 
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The Domesday Book hidage of the two dioceses falls much below 
the 7,000 : 


{Gloucestershire . , . 2,388 27 
Worcester: Worcestershire . ‘ . 1,189? 
| Warwickshire (part) ; . 610% 

4,187 
| Herefordshire ; ; . 1,3247 


Hereford (Shropshire (part) . ; . 749 


2,073 


6,260 


There is thus a defect of about 750 hides. If the ‘ County 
Hidage’ figures be accepted for Shropshire, it is obvious that 
most or all of it will be made up at once ; but if not, then it may 
be suggested that the north-west part of Wiltshire was at one 
time in the hands of the Hwiccii.” 

The Pec setas have 1,200 hides allotted to them. The Peak 
is central for Derbyshire and Cheshire, and in Derbyshire there 
were nearly 700 carucates, which with 500 hides in Cheshire 
make up the total. Both counties were in the Mercian diocese 
of Lichfield, in spite of the inclusion of Derbyshire in the Danelagh, 
which might reasonably have caused a separation.*” The earliest 
English connexion with Cheshire is Ethelfrith’s famous victory 
at Chester in 613, which was probably the final effort of his 
conquests in this direction. He would descend from Northumbria 
by the Ribble Valley and South Lancashire, which by history * 
and tradition ** was Northumbrian until 923; but he may then 
or earlier have overrun what is now Derbyshire. The same 
hundred name, Hamestan, occurs in the north-east of Cheshire 
and the adjacent north-west of Derbyshire. Thus the entry 
in the ‘Tribal Hidage’ may mean that there was a small 
Northumbrian district (ruled from the Peak) which fell under 
Mercian sway after the defeat of Edwin or of Oswald and remained 
ever afterwards closely united with the Mercian kingdom. The 
“County Hidage’ figure for Cheshire may be a reminiscence of 
the 1,200 hides of the Peak-dwellers, and (as already suggested) 
may show an intention on the part of the king to raise the old 
county assessment to that figure. 


* These figures are taken from Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 400, 401. 

** B. Walker in The Antiquary, 1903, p. 183. 

*® The hundreds of Malmesbury and Chippenham contain about 600 hides. An 
outlying part of Gloucestershire is upon the eastern edge of the former. 

*° For the later importance of the Peak see F. M. Stenton, Types of Manorial 
Structure in the North Danelaw, p. 72. 

* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a. 798. 

** Medieval verses state that King Oswald had a great love for Winwick. 
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The situation of Zlmed is known by the distinguishing affixes 
of Barwick-in-Elmet and Sherburn-in-Elmet still in use for two 
places between Leeds and Selby. It was the name of a British 
kingdom which retained its independence till Edwin of North- 
umbria seized it; after his overthrow, or Oswald’s, it would 
probably acquiesce in a union with Mercia. According to 
Domesday Book there were 326 carucates in Skyrack wapentake 
and 2463 in Barkston—together 570,or only 30 short of the hidage 
attributed to Elmet in our list. The southern boundary of the 
country may be assumed to have been the Aire ; this is not only 
a hundred boundary, but also the limit of the deanery of York, 
and it is possible that this deanery was formed by York and the 
Ainsty united with Elmet. Its northern boundary is the Nidd, 
which is also the archdeaconry boundary, for in this part of 
Yorkshire the ridings and archdeaconries have different limits. 
That the Nidd was the boundary of Northumbria in 705 seems 
certain from the story of St. Wilfrid, for it was there that the 
synod was held at which the final peace was made, when he was 
allowed to return to his Northumbrian bishopric.” Ripon, to 
the north, was in Northumbria. 

In the next district there can be no difficulty in identifying 
the names given with Lindsey ™ in Lincolnshire and Hatfield 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. That the West Riding on the 
whole was Mercian is shown by its dialect. Thus Elmet, left 
untouched by the great king Ethelfrith, seems to have been for 
a time a ‘buffer state’ between Northumbria and Mercia. 
With so large a hidage as 7,000 it is clear that the ‘ dwellers in 
Lindsey’ must have had wide rule outside the district from 
which they took their name ; ‘ Hatfield ’ may then have included 
all the West Riding south of the Aire, and the northern end of 
Nottinghamshire.” That part of Yorkshire contains 1,300 caru- 
cates ;** Lindsey and Kesteven about 3,900," and Nottingham- 
shire only 567 *—less than 6,000 in all. In this last county there 
is some reason to suspect a considerable reduction in the assess- 
ment for geld.** There was ‘ land for 1,166 ploughs’, and if this 
be taken as showing the older rating, the total will rise to 6,400 
carucates. The remainder may have been found in Rutland 
and the Framland wapentake of Leicestershire. Those who 
maintain that the ‘County Hidage’ records the primitive 


3 Bede, Hist. Eccl. v. 19. 
** The bishop was styled ‘ episcopus Lindisfarorum ’. 

85 The phrase ‘Cuckney upon Hatfield’ occurs ; Thoroton, Nottinghamshire, iii. 372. 
Hatfield Grange, close by, preserves the name. The Hatfield division of Bassetlaw 
appears as ‘ Hatfield in the wapentake of Bassetlaw’ in a roll of 1544; Lay Subsidies, 
159/160. 

*° Mr. W. Farrer’s figures. * Maitland, l.c. 

38 Maitland, /.c. %® Stenton, op. cit. p. 48. 
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assessment of Cheshire will supply the defect from Derbyshire.” 
The total is probably identical with the 7,000 hides which 
Bede ascribes to the North Mercians. He states that the Trent 
separated the North and South Mercians, and this is true if 
Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire be taken as the typical 
counties of the two peoples. The people of Lindsey were Mercians 
and extremely hostile to Northumbrian rule, as is shown by their 
angry objection to St. Oswald’s relics staying among them. 

According to Bede“ the country of the Gyrvii included 
Peterborough. He relates also® that Tonbert, the first husband 
of St. Etheldreda, was early in the seventh century prince (not 
king) of the South Gyrvii. The ‘ Tribal Hidage ’ places the South 
before the North Gyrwa, indicating either some political ascen- 
dancy or the origin of the compiler of the ‘ Hidage’. Bede may 
have used the adjective merely to distinguish these midland 
people from his own Gyrvienses around Jarrow, not in the sense 
of the ‘ Hidage’. Thomas of Ely states that Tonbert gave Ely 
to his wife as her dower, to which she returned after separating 
from her second husband. Ely, therefore, was in Tonbert’s 
principality. Bede says it had 600 hides, and these may corre- 
spond with the 600 hides of the North Gyrwa in the ‘ Hidage’ ; 
but Etheldreda’s dower was perhaps a third part of it, viz. the 
200 hides contained in Ely proper (80) and Chesterton (120). 
This latter hundred is so obviously artificial * that it is not out 
of reason to suggest an assignment of dower as the origin of it ; 
while the phrase ‘two hundreds of Ely’ later used of the Isle of 
Ely may be a tradition of the time when Ely, in the narrower 
sense, did contain 200 hides, i.e. before Chesterton became a 
distinct hundred. The rest of the North Gyrwa hidage might 
then be drawn from North Stow hundred in Cambridgeshire (112 
hides) and Holland in Lincolnshire (about 280 carucates). 

The South Gyrwa 600 hides may be identical with that 
district of eight ‘ hundreds’ in the south of the county which 
had some sort of political unity at the end of the tenth century ; 
for about 975 it is recorded “ that at a great public assembly 
at Whittlesford the men of those hundreds met to hear evidence 
and decide in a dispute concerning land at Swaffham and ‘Berlea’ ; 
Alfric of Wickham was one of the witnesses. Unfortunately the 


“ That is, 500 carucates might be taken from Derbyshire, leaving 200 in the 
Peak district to be addéd to the ‘land for 1,000 ploughs in Cheshire’ and complete 
the 1,200 hides of the ‘County Hidage’. This makes the formation of county and 
diocese difficult. 

" Hist. Eccl. iv. 6. ® Ibid. iv. 19. 

* Tt consists of three separate and well-defined parts: Chesterton, 30 hides ; 
Histon, Westwick, and Cottenham, 60 hides ; Dry Drayton and Childerley, 30 hides. 
“ Liber Eliensis, ii. 34. 
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names of the hundreds are not given ; but it is natural to suggest 
that they were Whittlesford (80 hides), Chilford (54), Radfield (70), 
Staine (50), and Flendish (46) on the east side—300 hides in all ; 
and Wetherley (80), Triplow (90), and Armingford (100) on the 
west—270 hides.” The total is thus very near the 600 hides of 
the South Gyrwa. 

Respecting the next following districts of the ‘ Hidage’ 
some suggestions may be offered, though with hesitation. So 
far as the figures are concerned East Wixna 300 corresponds best 
with the Cambridge hundred of Longstow (100 hides) joined with 
Toseland (215) in Huntingdonshire ; this ignores the conjunction 
of Longstow and Papworth hundreds to form an ecclesiastical 
deanery, while it emphasizes the importance of the Cambridge- 
St. Neot’s road as an ancient tribal boundary. West Wixna 600 
may then be the north-eastern half of Bedfordshire, viz. Biggles- 
wade 100 hides, ‘ Weneslai’ 50, Wixamtree 110, Barford 105, 
Stoden 100, Wiley 104, and ‘ Buchelai’ 52—621 hides in all.” 
Here Wixamtree may preserve the tribal name.* Spalda 600 will 
be the remaining part of Huntingdonshire—Leightonstone with 
Kimbolton 200, Normancross 180, and Hurstingstone 150 “— 
together with the hundred of Papworth (96) in Cambridgeshire,” 
making in all 626 hides. Here Spaldwick (D.B. ‘Spaldewic’) may 
show a trace of the old tribal name; in 1086 the place was 
included, non-naturally, in Hurstingstone, but soon afterwards 
it was in Leightonstone. 

The next tribal district, Wigesta, has 900 hides in the ‘ English ’ 
version but 800 in the ‘ Latin’ one. Now the north-eastern end 
of Northamptonshire (including part of what is now Rutland) 
had a district of 805 hides divided into hundreds as follows: 
‘ Wicesley ’ (Rutland), 160 hides ; Willybrook, Polebrook, Navis- 
ford, and Huxlow, 62 each ; Navesland (two), 160; Higham, 150 ; 
Corby, 47; Stoke, 40. These correspond (except as to Wicesley) 
with the deaneries of Oundle, Higham, and Weldon. The chief 
place therein is Oundle, and the ‘ Eight Hundreds’ of Oundle 

* This is the total of the Inquisitio Com. Cant.; that of Domesday Book itself 
is 285. 

*° The best alternative seems to be to join Hurstingstone (without Spaldwick) 
with Longstow and Papworth, making 327 hides. The remainder of Huntingdonshire 
(with Spaldwick) will be 614 hides. 

*” F. H. Baring, Domesday Tables. 

*8 The older forms—Wichestanstou (D. B.) and Wyxconestre (Hundred Rolls)— 


agree better with Wigesta; the part of Bedfordshire south of the Ouse contains 
almost exactly 900 hides. 

*® Another 50 hides belonged to the borough of Huntingdon, but the borough 
hidages have been left out of consideration as obviously later than the ‘ Tribal Hidage ’- 

°° Two hundreds in Cambridgeshire (Radfield and Cheveley) have not been reckoned 
because they are beyond the Devil’s Dyke and in the diocese of Norwich; they 
must, therefore, have been East Anglian at the date of the ‘ Hidage’. The difficulty 
is to account for their inclusion in Cambridgeshire. 
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formed an established district in 963, when it was confirmed to 
Peterborough. No names or boundaries are recorded ;™ but 
whatever its meaning may have been then, it is legitimate to 
suggest that the phrase preserves the tradition of a time when 
a district of 800 hides was subject to the lord of Oundle, thus 
forming a parallel to the ‘ two hundreds’ of Ely. When in 1329 
the abbot of Peterborough was required to name the ‘ eight 
hundreds’ he claimed in virtue of that confirmation, he said 
they were the vill of Peterborough, the hundreds of Nassaburgh, 
Polebrook, Navesford, Huxlow, North Navesland, South Naves- 
land, and the hundred of the vill of Thingden.* Thus the old 
number was maintained, but it is obvious that the first and last 
are artificial; indeed, Thingden or Finedon (in Huxlow) is not 
otherwise known as a hundred, and the lordship at the Conquest 
did not belong to the abbey but to the Crown.™ At the Dissolu- 
tion the hundreds pertaining to the abbey were Nassaburgh, 
Polebrook, Huxlow, and Navesford. The inclusion of Nassaburgh 
(Nasse, 1085 hides) with the Oundle group named at the beginning 
of this paragraph would raise the hidage to over 900, and thus 
account for the figures in the ‘ English’ form. The ‘ Latin’ 
form would then show the extent of the lordship of Oundle after 
Peterborough had been cut off from it to make an almost indepen- 
dent state and before Oundle had been granted to the abbey. 

The whole of the compact district of 3,600 hides just surveyed 
was perhaps the Gyrvian principality of Tonbert, corresponding 
with the country of the South Angles mentioned in the history 
of St. Botolph. The places chiefly associated with this saint 
are Botolph Bridge near Peterborough and Boston ; both within 
the bounds. The Middle Angles, properly so called, would in 
that case occupy the country to the south-west, in the north of 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, being ‘ middle’ between the 
other Angles and the West Saxons. Peada was alderman of the 
Middle Angles in his father’s lifetime, but king of the South 
Mercians afterwards. Bede makes a distinction between the 
‘Mercians’’ and the ‘ Middle Angles’, but all these terms were 
confused later. The Gyrwa were in origin and sympathy 
East Anglian. This is known as well from incidental references as 
from the express statement of Bede. Thus Thomas, second 

5t Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

52 Bounds of some Peterborough lands at Oundle are printed in Birch, Cart. Sax. 
iii. 368, but do not appear to have any connexion with the ‘ Eight Hundreds’, 

53 Placita de quo Warranto, p. 553. 

** The members of Thingden were in the hundreds of Navesland, Huxlow, Higham, 
Rothwell, Orlingbury, and the otherwise unknown ‘ Geritone’—27 hides in all. 

55 In Florence of Worcester (ed. Thorpe, p. 242) ‘South Angles’ is used of the 


people round Dorchester. The phrase also meant all the Angles south of the Humber, 


i.e. in the whole of Mercia. Henry of Huntingdon says that Mercia was called Middle 
England. 
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bishop of the East Angles, was a Gyrvian; in the story of 
St. Botolph (c. 650) the king of the East Angles appears as 
overlord of the South Angles; and when (c. 670) the Abbot 
Ceolfrid wished to learn something of Botolph’s foundations, he 
visited the East Angles.** Their inclusion within the Mercian 
confederation may have been due to conquest by Penda in 635,°" 
or his later ravaging of East Anglia in 654. The group as a whole 
points to invasion by the Ouse and Nen, the immigrants meeting 
the main stream of the Mercians, coming south from the Trent 
valley, about Kettering, and perhaps also the advance-guard of 
the West Saxons about Bedford. 

As to the Herefinna, with the large district of 1,200 hides, 
nothing whatever is known. From their position in the table 
it can only be surmised that they occupied part of Buckingham- 
shire and Oxfordshire,* and belonged to the Middle Angles 
above mentioned. They became Christian in 653 by the 
efforts of Diuma. It is possible that Finmere (Finemere) in 
Oxfordshire may indicate a place on the tribal boundary. 

The small areas of 300 hides which occur in Central England 
in this early document appear again in 1008, when the lord of 
300 hides was ordered to supply a ship for the fleet. 

Of the Mercian 30,000 hides the details given account for all 
but 900. These may have embraced the 600 hides in south-west 
Bedfordshire not reckoned above, together with 300 hides in 
Hertfordshire or else the district of 300 hides round Banbury. 
This district, however, may be the Sweord ora 300 which follows 
Herefinna. Otherwise these figures may refer to the Winchester 
district.“ There is no record of the capture of Winchester by 
West Saxons or Mercians, and it seems possible that in 655, if the 
‘ Hidage ’ is of that date, the city was still the centre of a little 
British principality,“ in which case it would not be included in 
this document at all. 

The next details, Gifla 300, Hicca 300, and Wiht gara 600, 
may from. the last named be presumed to form the 1,200 hides 
which Bede ®™ ascribes to the island of Wight. Unfortunately the 
hidage for the Jutish portion of Hampshire cannot be calculated 


56 Earle and Plummer, Two Saxon Chron. ii. 24. 

57 Bede, Hist. Eccl. iii. 18. 

°* In Buckingham the Ashendon (335) and Buckingham (330), or north-western 
quarter; in Oxford the hundreds of Ploughley (269) and Bullingdon (210): in all, 
1,144 hides. 

** In the Peterborough version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. There are various 
readings, for which see Mr. Plummer’s note, Two Saxon Chron. ii. 185. Reference 
is there made to a Worcester charter of 964, ‘not wholly genuine, in which three 
hundreds are stated to be a ‘ scypfyllith or scypsocne’ : Birch, Cart. Saz. iii. 380. 

® There are the Swere river in North Oxfordshire and Swarraton near Winchester 
as possible clues. 

* Vict. County Hist., Hampshire, i. 384, 391. @ Hist. Eccl. iv. 16. 
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exactly, but from what is recorded it is clear that 1,200 hides 
is very near the total. Hence Gifla may be those otherwise 
known as Meonwara ; Hicca, the people round Southampton ; and 
Wiht gara, those of the island itself with the closely associated 
New Forest district. 

Then the first or Mercian part of the table closes with the 
mysterious entries: Nox gaga, 5,000 hides ; Oht gaga, 2,000 hides. 
As the total of 30,000 is practically made up without them, 
they may refer to subdivisions of one of the large districts of 
7,000 hides each, recorded at the head of the list, more probably 
the first. Bede’s statement that the South Mercians had 5,000 
hides appears to be contradicted by the 7,000 hides assigned 
to the Wocen setas in the ‘ Hidage "—for these must be the South 
Mercians, if there is force in the argument that the central 
and dominant tribe takes first place in any orderly enumeration. 
But if they were subdivided into two well-known sections of 
5,000 and 2,000 hides, then Bede’s statement is at once reconciled 
with the ‘ Hidage’. His South Mercians will be recognized as 
the Now gaga division of the Wocen setas, i.e. the main or original 
part ; while the Oht gaga will be either emigrants or colonists 
who had conquered and settled lands outside or else ‘ foreigners ’ 
of these lands who had been incorporated with the central tribe. 
The diocesan division between Lichfield and Lincoln probably 
went back to the partition of Mercia into dioceses in 679. The 
hitherto uncounted part of Mercia in the latter diocese includes 
Leicestershire (say 2,500 carucates ®), the greater part of North- 
amptonshire (1,760 hides), and the north-eastern corner of 
Buckinghamshire (710 hides), with possibly part of Bedfordshire, 
should it be found that the deficiency in the men of Lindsey’s 
hidage must be made up from Leicestershire. The 2,000 hides 
of the Oht gaga are almost made up from the hidage of the parts 
of the diocese of Lichfield not already accounted for, viz. Stafford- 
shire, 500 hides ;® part of Warwickshire, 704; and part of 
Shropshire, 632 (without Shrewsbury). The 7,000 hides of the 
Westerns, as shown above, seem to divide in similar fashion. 
It is probable, therefore, that the otherwise unknown Nox gaga 


*3 See Notes and Queries, 11th series, iv. 482—4, and Mr. R. A. Smith’s article in the 
Vict. Hist. of Hampshire, i. 373. There are possible traces of Gifla and Hicca in 
adjacent districts of Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire—Northhill (Givele), Southhill, 
Yilldon and Ivel; Hitchin and Hiz. Should these names indicate the tribal districts, 
then 600 hides of the people of Wight will be part of the ‘ unrecorded ’ 900. 

* The later diocese of Lincoln was then in three—Lindsey, Leicester, and Dor- 
chester; but the last named did not prove permanent. There does not seem any 
evidence of the time when the Mercian districts of Nottingham and the West Riding 
were added to the diocese of York; perhaps it was after the Danish conquest: see 
Vict. County Hist., Nottinghamshire, ii. 38. *® Maitland, /. c. 

* Eyton’s figures. * Walker, whi supra. 
* If the ‘County Hidage’ be used, the Shropshire figures will be 1,233. 
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and Oht gaga are not tribal names at all, but descriptive ; and the 
problem becomes one for the philologist. If the view here 
advocated be true, the formation of the diocese of Lichfield was 
extremely simple, viz. from the two ancient districts of the 
‘ Pec-dwellers ’ and Oht gaga, with South Lancashire added after 
its annexation to Mercia in 923. 


THE WEsT SAXONS 


The West Saxons, if their traditions as recorded in the 
Chronicle may be trusted, invaded and conquered their part of 
England from landings on the Hampshire coast. Either the 
traditions have become intermixed or else the Jutes, who took 
possession of the Isle of Wight and the southern part of Hampshire, 
were part of the invading host. The course of conquest is marked 
by a few place-names and dates : 495-534, Hampshire and Wight ; 
552, Salisbury ; 556, Barbury ; 568, battle with men of Kent ; 
571, Eynsham, Bensington, Aylesbury, Lenborough; 577, 
Gloucester, Cirencester, Bath.”® Later battles are named, but 
the places are not always well identified; but the general 
effect is an advance north and north-east into Gloucestershire, 
Surrey, and Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire. On the eastern 
edge of their dominions they came into contact with the East 
Saxons, a battle being fought between the two nations about 
620, when two sons of King Sebert were killed.1 The rise of 
Mercia checked further advance. The people of Gloucestershire 
became Mercian under Penda in 628; and he was able to drive 
the West Saxon king from his throne for a few years. It would 
be natural, therefore, in a Mercian table of that time to place 
the West Saxons next after the dominant people: they were in 
process of absorption. 

Of the two entries in the ‘ Tribal Hidage ’, Hwinca 7,000 and 
Ciltern setas 4,000, the former are not known by that name, 
but the latter, the dwellers in the Chilterns, were probably West 
Saxon in Penda’s time and for a century later,” till Offa took 
Bensington in 777. When in 636 the West Saxon king became a 
Christian, he gave Dorchester, at the north-western edge of the 


* It has been suggested that they are corruptions of Noxinga and Ohtinga, on 
which see Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s remarks, ante, iv. 355. For another attempt to solve 
the difficulty see Notes and Queries, 10th series, ix. 384. 

© These statements appear to show that by about 570 the West Saxons had fully 
colonized their districts south of the Thames, and were then compelled to make 
advances east, north, and north-west. 

™ Henry of Huntingdon, p. 57. 

72 See Vict. County Hist., Buckinghamshire, i. 196. The ‘Chiltern Hundreds’ in 
Oxfordshire (see below, p. 642, n. 80) retained a kind of solidarity down to the end of 
the thirteenth century. The ‘Chiltern Hundreds’ in Buckinghamshire are united by 
a nominal stewardship under the Crown'to the present time. 
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Chiltern country, to be the seat of Birinus, the missionary bishop 
who had baptized him. It seems certain, from the position of these 
names at the head of the second part of the table and from one of 
them being West Saxon, that the other (Hwinca) was West Saxon 
also. This is confirmed by the story that King Cenwalh on his 
restoration to the kingdom in 648 gave 3,000 hides * of land by 
Ashdown to his kinsman Cuthred ; while William of Malmesbury 
changes this into the statement that Cenwalh ‘ conferred nearly 
the third of his kingdom’ on his nephew, which is accurate 
enough if the West Saxon kingdom then had 11,000 hides.” 
There seems to have been a double kingship among the West 
Saxons, and this accords with the double naming in the ‘ Hidage ’. 
Penda could scarcely have driven Cenwalh from his kingdom 
without invading and partially conquering Wessex, but the 
extent of his acquisitions is not recorded. If the date we have 
assigned to the ‘ Tribal Hidage’ be correct, then it is not going 
too far to assume that in the next names on the list we have 
the West Saxon districts which he overran and considered more 
or less his own even after he had allowed Cenwalh to return 
to his kingdom. In that case, when Wulfhere in 661 overran 
the country as far as Ashdown, and also ravaged the Isle of 
Wight, he was repeating his father’s exploit. 

It is probable * that Hendrica (3,500 hides in the ‘ English ’, 
3,000 in the ‘ Latin’ form) includes Unecungga (1,200 hides,”* the 
Wantage district in North Berkshire), Aro setas™ and Ferpinga ™® 
(600 and 300 hides)—perhaps in Oxfordshire to the west of the 
Cherwell—and Bilmiga and Widerigga (600 hides each),’® which 


73 The word ‘hides’ is omitted in the oldest copy of the Chronicle, but seems 
necessary. 

™ How this historian knew about the ‘third part’ is unexplained ; probably he 
relied upon some local tradition. If the interpretation in the text be correct, Cenwalh 
gave about a third of each division, viz. 2,100 hides out of the Hwinca 7,000 and 1,200 
out of the Chiltern 4,000. 

75 See Notes and Queries, 11th series, iv. 482. 

7° The hundreds approximately corresponding with the rural deanery of Abingdon 
are: Wantage 239 hides, Sutton 123, Marcham 141, ‘ Wifol’ 144, Shrivenham 71, 
*Hilleslau’ 140, Ganfield 185, Blewbury 127, and Hormer 110; a total of 1,280 hides, 
These figures are from Mr. Baring’s Domesday Tables. 

7 Aro should be the name of a district or dominant place (like Pec); but the only 
name of the kind in the locality suggested is Harrowden, on the wrong side of the 
Thames. 

78 Aro is perhaps the district along the Thames and Cherwell, now the hundreds of 
Bampton (206) and Wootton (406), containing a little over 600 hides. Ferpinga 
may be Chadlington Hundred, with 292 hides recorded. Possibly it was the 
‘Feppingum’ in Middle England where Diuma, the missionary bishop, died. Charlbury 
is associated with a St. Dionia, supposed to be the same : Stanton, Menology, p. 742. 
It would not affect the general argument should it be found that either Bilmiga or 
W iderigga must be interchanged with Aro. 

® Following the deanery boundaries, with one exception (Bucklebury), the centre 
and east of Berkshire thus divides : Newbury—Lambourn 73, Kintbury 133, Eagle 96, 
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were perhaps the remaining or eastern part of Berkshire; then 
East and West Willa (600 hides each) would be in North Hamp- 
shire around Basingstoke and Wallop respectively. The Hundred 
Rolls and Domesday Book show that groups of six ‘ hundreds’ 
remained attached to these places at a later time, suggesting, 
in accordance with the argument already advanced, that political 
districts of 600 hides each had once been governed from them 
as centres. Yet the whole of the north end of Hampshire must 
have been united under one ruler at an early time, for the ancient 
‘farm of one day ’ was shared by three places there—Basingstoke, 
Kingsclere, and Hurstbourne Tarrant. According to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle Hampshire was a distinct principality or 
administrative district in 755; a century later (860) Hampshire 
and Berkshire were acting together, under their respective 
aldermen, for the defence of Winchester. The identifications 
here suggested mark the parts of Wessex through which an invad- 
ing Mercian army would pass on its way to the south coast and 
the Isle of Wight, the goal certainly reached by Wulfhere and 
probably by Penda before him. Then the phrase ‘as far as 
Ashdown ’ in the Chronicle under 661 will mean ‘as far west as 
Ashdown ’, showing that the West Saxons in Wiltshire were left 
alone for that time, though Wulfhere attacked them later. 
The following are the hidages suggested for Hwinca 7,000 : 


In Wiltshire (part)and Dorset . ; ‘ . 4,900 
In Berkshire (Unecungga, or Wantage) . ‘ . 1,200 
In Oxfordshire (Aro setas and Ferpinga) i . 900 

7,000 





and for Ciltern setas 4,000 : 
In Oxfordshire (the former Chiltern Hundreds,® with 


Dorchester and Thame) . ; . ‘ . 800 

In Buckinghamshire (the three hundreds of Ayles- 
bury and the Chiltern Hundreds) ‘ : . 800 
In Berkshire ; , 7 : ; ; . 1,200 
In Hampshire. ; ; ; i ‘ - 1,200 
4,000 





The recorded hidage of the Aylesbury and Chiltern groups in 
Buckinghamshire amounts to 750;* the other 50 hides may 


Roeberg 128, Nachedorne 103, Thatcham 74, a total of 607 ; Reading and Wallingford 
—Bray 93, Ripplesmere 60, Charlton 145, Reading 153, Heslesford 117, Bucklebury 47, 
a total of 615. 

*° According to the Hundred Rolls (ii. 43) the king had held the four and a half 
hundreds of ‘Ciltrie’ until Henry III gave them to the earl of Cornwall. In another 
place (ii. 751) the names of the hundreds are given—Lewknor, Pirton, Langtree, 
Benefield, and Ewelme (half)—being those still in use. 

* Baring, Domesday Tables. 
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have been drawn from some adjacent hundred in the county or 
from Tring in Hertfordshire. It is recorded in Domesday Book that 
before the Conquest eight hundreds ‘ in the circuit of Aylesbury ’ 
had paid a church scot to Aylesbury church.** The names are 
not recorded, but whatever the ‘ circuit’ may have become in 
its later history, it is in accordance with what has been said above 
about Ely and the Wigesta to suggest that in early times a district 
of 800 hides had been subject to Aylesbury politically.” 

In support of the Hwinca grouping may be adduced the 
Abingdon tradition that the abbey was founded by a King Cissa 
who was ruler of Wiltshire and the greater part of Berkshire, 
having his capital at Bedwin and bishopric at Malmesbury “ 
(? Ramsbury). The abbey was also, curiously enough, said to be 
in the south of Oxfordshire ; a statement which has some sort 
of basis in the grouping above.® Again, the Abingdon tradition 
also records that after Offa had seized upon Bensington in 777 
(or 779) he ravaged all Berkshire, not only the part south of the 
Ridge Way, but also that north of it.** This distinctly suggests 
that Berkshire was under two rulers, the Ridge Way being the 
division. The union of Berkshire with the diocese of Salisbury 
is easily explained also if it be allowed that the northern and 
more important end had always been closely allied politically 
with Wiltshire and drew the east with it, when the two parts were 
united in one shire. It seems possible that Berkshire was never 
in the diocese of Winchester, so that the partition of this diocese 
would not affect it. The diocese of Ramsbury (or Salisbury) 
was entirely West Saxon; Winchester was composite—Jutes 
in the south, perhaps British in the centre, West Saxon in the 
north, and the men of Surrey in the north-east. There is the 
obvious difficulty to be met that the recorded hidage of Wiltshire 
(4,050) * and Dorset (2,321) ® is greatly in excess of the 4,900 
required ; but it may reasonably be urged that so early as 650 


* Vict. County Hist., Buckinghamshire, i. 223, 233; Morley Davies in Home 
Counties Mag. vi. 136. 

** There may also have been eight instead of six hundreds in the south of the 
county, ‘detached parts’ of hundreds having been originally independent. Aylesbury, 
according to the story of St. Edburga and her sister, had a monastery early in the 
seventh century. A little later the church of Buckingham is said to have received 
the relics of St. Rumbold. 

%* Abingdon Chron. (ed. J. Stevenson), ii. 268. 

*° Possibly Hormere Hundred, in which Abingdon stands, belonged to the Wootton 
district north of the Thames. In that case the Wantage district would have almost 
exactly 1,200 hides, but Wootton would have 700 instead of 600 hides. 

* According to the Abingdon Chron. i. 14; Offa subdued all the West Saxon 
king’s land ‘ab oppido Walingfordie in australi parte ab Ichenilde strete usque ad 
Esseburiam, et in aquilonali parte usque ad Tamisiam ’. As Ashbury is on the north 
side of the Ridge Way the second ‘ usque ad’ cannot be intended to balance the first. 

* Maitland. The figures of the Exon Domesday are about 100 less. 

8° Eyton (not including the boroughs). 


Tt2 
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the hidage of these counties, supposing them to have been 
entirely in West Saxon hands,’ may have been estimated at 
a lower rate than in the ninth century, when this kingdom had 
grown immensely in numbers and importance. It has also been 
suggested above that part of the present Wiltshire may have 
been in earlier days in the hands of the Hwiccii.” 

With regard to Buckinghamshire it will be noticed that the 
southern half is here assigned to the Chiltern-dwellers, the north- 
western quarter to the Herefinna, and the north-eastern to the 
main body of the Mercians. In the ‘ Burghal Hidage’ to 
Buckingham and ‘ Sceaftelege ’ were assigned 1,500 hides, or about 
three-fourths of the hidage of the county. Possibly it was the 
north-eastern quarter (or third) which was omitted, on account 
of its occupation by the Danes. 

On the suppositions made, the country now formed into Oxford- 
shire had a complex history. At first West Saxon—if the Here- 
finna were part of that confederation—it had become divided by 
_ 650 into three parts. The Herefinna having allied themselves with 
Mercia, the Middle Angles had gained access to the Thames at 
Oxford, while west of the Cherwell the Hwinca branch of the 
West Saxons still held most of the land, and south of the Thame 
the Chiltern-dwelling branch of the same people were secure. 
The Mercians continued to gain ground. The removal of the 
West Saxon bishopric to Winchester, and the establishment of 
a Mercian one at Dorchester—even for a time only—indicates 
an advance. The battle at Burford in 752 shows that the West 
Saxons still held that corner of the present shire, but it may 
mean also that at that side of the Cherwell they had lost all 
except Bampton Hundred. As already stated, the Chiltern 
hundreds seem to have remained West Saxon without disturbance 
until 777. There is no record of the formation of the county, 
but the 2,400 hides assigned in the ‘ Burghal Hidage’ for the 
defence of Oxford and Wallingford may be identified as the 
hidage of Oxfordshire, so that the county had been organized by 
about the year 900. 


East ANGLES 


In one respect this is the most difficult part of the ‘ Tribal 
Hidage ’, for though the district is known, the 30,000 hides 
assigned to it seem excessive. They allow an average area of 
less than 80 statute acres to each hide. The country was perhaps 

** Cenwalh’s battle at Bradford-on-Avon in 652 may mean that his kingdom 
had not till then extended over West Wiltshire. 

%° See above, p. 633. The north-west quarter of Wiltshire contains about 1,200 
hides: Malmesbury and Chippenham (as above) 604, and Bradford, Melksham, 


Whorwelton, and Swanborough 636. The omission of these would make the Hwinca 
hidage numerically almost exact. 
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the most ancient of the Anglian settlements, so that the explana- 
tion may lie in the supposition not only that its population was 
great, but that it had become an ‘industrial’ population to 
a considerable extent, having trades as well as agriculture and 
important fisheries to depend upon. 


East SAxons 


The East Saxon kingdom, according to the later boundaries 
of the diocese of London, contained the counties of Essex (D.B. 
2,650 hides),*' Middlesex (880),** and the southern and eastern 
fringe of Hertfordshire. At the date of the ‘ Hidage ’ the Mercian 
annexation of the last-named county may not have taken place 
to any great extent, but it is clear that some reduction of assess- 
ment was made. Assuming one of 40 per cent. the 7,000 hides 
of the East Saxons would be reduced to 4,200, so that Hertford- 
shire would have to supply about 600. Its total hidage in 1086 
was 1,108. Mr. Rickword has ingeniously arranged the Essex 
assessments to show 70 hundreds, each reduced from 100 to 40 
hides,** but his conclusions are invalidated by the omission of the 
East Saxon lands in Middlesex and Hertford. If the reduction 
above suggested were that effected, three of his hundreds would 
go to two of the original ones, making the primitive assessment 
of Essex about 4,400 hides and that of Middlesex about 1,500. 


KENT 


According to Bede * there were 300 hides in Thanet, which 
contains about 26,000 acres. In Kent and Surrey together there 
are about 1,480,000 acres, which on the above scale would allow 
17,000 hides for the two counties. Thus, while remembering that 
the woodland of Kent and the heaths of Surrey were anciently 
extensive, the 15,000 hides of the Kentish men is not excessive 
if the two later counties were at the time of the ‘ Hidage’ under 
one rule.” There is nothing improbable in the supposition, and 
it is to some extent borne out by the tradition that Chertsey 
Abbey, in the north-west of Surrey, was founded by Egbert, 
king of Kent. Before 675, however, Surrey had an underking 
of its own, who was subject to the Mercian king. Soon after- 
wards, in 686, the West Saxons ravaged Kent, and when one of 
their princes had been burned there, the outrage was, in 694, 
compounded for by a fine of 30,000 shillings, or two for each 
hide. 


* Maitland, p. 400. * Baring, Domesday Tables. 
% Trans. Essex Archaeol. Soc. xi, part 3. * Hist. Eccl. i. 25. 
*® Mr. Corbett in his essay joined Surrey with Kent. 

** There is confusion over this sum in the different texts of the Chronicle, but all 
give 30. 
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SoutH Saxons 


As already stated, the ‘ Tribal Hidage’ agrees with Bede’s 
statement as to the ancient reckoning of the hides or families 
of this kingdom. The hidage in Domesday Book is 3,474, or 
about half the ancient one. 


Tue TOTALS 


The ‘ Latin’ total of 200,700 hides is thus formed : 


Mercians. : ; a 7 . 30,000 
Hwinca and Ciltern setas ; ‘ » 8,000 
Hendrica , ‘ ; : s : 3,000 
Unecungga to Widerigga . . ‘ 3,300 
E.and W. Willa . ; ; : , 1,200 
East Angles . ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 80,000 
East Saxons ; ; ; a ‘ 7,000 
Men of Kent ; ; ; j : 15,000 
South Saxons : ; ; : . 100,000 





200,500 





The doubtful figure is the 3,000 hides of Hendrica, where the 
‘English’ form gives 3,500; possibly the original was 3,300 
(being the total of the subsequent group), in which case the 
‘Latin’ total should be 200,800,” or 100 hides more than that 
recorded. The ‘English’ total also is attainable if 3,300 be read 
instead of 3,500; thus 


Total to Oht gaga,as given. : . 66,100 
Hwinca and Ciltern setas ; : . 11,000 
Hendrica (amended) ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 3,300 
Unecungga to Widerigga . ‘ ; 3,300 
E.and W. Willa . . 1,200 
East Angles . : . : ‘ - 30,000 
East Saxons : ; ; . ; 7,000 
Men of Kent : : ; : . 15,000 
South Saxons 4 : i ' . 7,000 
West Saxons : : ; ' . 100,000 
242,700 





Some district of 1,200 hides must have been omitted to obtain this 


total, but possibly the compiler intended to omit Unecungga 
not East and West Willa. 


* In two copies—Claudius D. ii and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 70 (but 
only as altered, not prima manu)—the total is written 200,800. 
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It may, therefore, in conclusion be suggested that the ‘ Tribal 
Hidage ’ should be arranged as follows : 


hides | 
. 30,000 | Hwinca have 


The Mercians have 





[including] hides 
Wocen-dwellers 7,000 
Western men. . 7,000 
Peak-dwellers . 1,200 
Elmet-dwellers 600 
Men of 7 

with 7,000 
Hatfield-land 
hides 
South Gyrwa 600 
North Gyrwa 600 
East Wixna 300 
West Wixna 600 
Spalda . 600 
Wigesta 900 
~ 3,600 
Herefinna . 1,200 
Sweord ora 300 
[ Unrecorded 900] 
Gifla 300 
Hicca . . 300 
Men of Wight 600 
~~ 1,200 
30,000 


Nox gaga 5,000 
Oht gaga 2,000 


_ Chiltern-dwellers 
[including] 
Hendrica ‘ 

,viz.] hides 
Wantagers 1,200 
Aro-dwellers 600 
Ferpinga . 300 
Bilmiga . . 600 
Widerigga . 600 

3,300 
East Willa . 600 
West Willa . 600 
East Angles 
| East Saxons 
Men of Kent 
South Saxons . 


hides hides 

7,000 
4,000 

11,000 
3,300 
1,200 

30,000 

7,000 

15,000 

7,000 

100,000 


There is nothing new or revolutionary in this solution of the 
problem afforded by the ‘ Tribal Hidage’; but if it be accepted, 
clear and definite areas will be substituted for vague approxima- 
tions, and some advance will have been made in the conception 
of the formation of the Mercian kingdom and then of the later 
J. BROWNBILL. 


counties. 
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The Battle of Sandwich and Eustace the 
Monk 


oe battle of Sandwich, 24 August 1217, followed so closely 
upon the fair of Lincoln, 20 May 1217, that the careful 
analysis of authorities made some years ago by Professor Tout 
for the Lincoln contest is, in point of time, almost equally good 
for the other event.' His discussion of the battle of Lincoln 


1 Ante, xviii, 1903, 240-4. But since the two engagements had for the most 
part different participants and took place in widely different localities, the evaluation 
of authorities for the battle of Sandwich presents some variations that require 
notice. The ‘ History of William the Marshal’ is still of the highest value. The 
twofcld account of the battle given in the poem led the editor, M. Paul Meyer, to 
infer that the minstrel had drawn upon two recitals which he had not been able 
to blend, a circumstance that gives us increased confidence in the trustworthiness 
of the poem as furnishing legitimate historical material (Histoire de Guillaume le 
Maréchal, iii. 243, n. 3). Roger of Wendover has for our purpose a smaller importance 
(Chronica sive Flores Historiarum, ed. H. O. Coxe). Matthew Paris, who in the case 
of Lincoln added little to Wendover, has for us a distinct independent value 
(Chronica Maiora, ed. H. R. Luard). His supposed intimate acquaintance with 
Hubert de Burgh (ibid. iii, preface, xiv and n. 2) would account for the chronicler’s 
open partisanship for him, and also for what appears to be his private information 
about the battle of Sandwich in which the justiciar bore such a prominent part. 
Paris, in fact, offers two versions of the battle, one from Wendover with slight 
emendations, the other entirely his own and very laudatory of Hubert. We derive 
the impression from reading Paris’s second version that he is describing that portion 
of the battle in which Hubert took a personal part and which he would have most 
liked to have remembered. The Annals of Dunstaple (Annales Monastici, ed. Luard, 
iii. 50) are of comparatively little importance. The brief account by the canon of 
Barnwell contained in the Memoriale Fratris Walteri de Coventria (ed. Stubbs, ii. 
238-9) throws light particularly upon the notorious leader of the French reinforce- 
ments, Eustace the Monk. The valuable Histoire des Ducs de Normandie et des 
Rois @ Angleterre, which has little upon Lincoln, is quite full upon Sandwich; as 
we might reasonably expect, having regard to the fact that the author was of the 
entourage of William, earl of Albemarle, who was at Sandwich at the time of the battle 
(cf. Tout, ante, xviii. 242 and n. 9). The contemporaneous account of the Annals 
of Waverley (Annales Monastici, ii. 287-8), while rather brief, accords in important 
particulars with the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie just mentioned. Ralph of 
Coggeshall, in Essex, has a brief but independent and suggestive account of important 
corroborative value (Chronicon Anglicanum, ed. J. Stevenson, pp. 185-6). The 
account of William le Breton, chaplain of King Philip, gives an excellent glimpse of 
the tactics of the fight (Guillelmus Armoricus, De Gestis Philippi Augusti, in Bouquet, 
Recueil, xvii. 62-116); but the Chronicle of Rouen (Ex Chronico Rotomagensi, ibid. 
xviii. 357-62) adds little. From the Chronica de Mailros (ed. J. Stevenson) we get 
details of the numbers of the captives and the names of the great lords. This informa- 
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itself likewise furnishes an excellent introduction to the battle 
of Sandwich. Before proceeding directly to the consideration of 
that topic, however, we may well trace with some care the cir- 
cumstances of the career of Eustace the Monk, who as Louis’s 
admiral had seemed endowed with diabolical ingenuity in working 
havoc among his former friends the English. The points of his 
biography which we shall narrate go far, in our opinion, to indicate 
the bravery, the readiness of resource, and the other qualities 
requisite for success in the rough work that fell to the lot of 
a Channel ‘ master-pirate ’* of those days. To such a career as 
this the sanguinary battle of Sandwich brought a fitting close. 
The birthplace of Eustace * was not far from Boulogne, the 
Romance tells us at ‘Cors’;> and there is a document of 1243 
relating to the neighbouring abbey of Samer which mentions 
a ‘Guillaume le Moine, seigneur de Course’, thus apparently 
bearing out the tradition of such a family in that vicinity.® 
That Eustace came from near there is not open to doubt, 


tion, coming by way of Warden, has a certain relationship to that of the Histoire des 
Ducs (see the Dictionary of National Biography, reprint of 1908, s. v. Falkes de Breauté). 
Of the modern writers we should mention particularly M. Charles Petit-Dutaillis, whose 
valuable study of the life of Louis VIII (Etude sur la Vie et le Régne de Louis VIII, 
1187-1226) appeared in 1894; and M. Paul Meyer, whose third volume of the edition 
of L’ Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal containing his scholarly notes appeared in 1901. 
Both of these authors were undera certain disadvantage owing to the fact that the Patent 
Rolls for 1216-25 were not published until 1901. The account of Sir James H. Ramsay 
(Dawn of the Constitution, 1908, pp. 12-13), though brief, is excellent ; and the treat- 
ment by Mr. G. J. Turner of The Minority of Henry III (Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, New Series, xviii, 1904, 245-95) is of special value. 

* The Histoire des Ducs de Normandie supplies a brief account of his early 
life and other details for the period of Louis’s invasion. The Romance of 
Eustace (Wistasse le Moine, ed. Foerster and Trost, Halle, 1891; this is based upon 
Michel’s edition, London, 1834), written between 1223 and 1284, though rather 
depreciated by M. Petit-Dutaillis (Zouis VIII, pp. 168, n. 1, 98-9; cf. his biography of 
Eustace in La Grande Encyclopédie, xvi. 855), may be safely treated—with due 
allowances for poetic licence—as legitimate source material. The editors of the 
Romance have collected much source material for explanation of the poem (cf. the 
biographical note by Meyer, Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 242, n.3). Of further assistance 
is the study of this poem made by M. Malo (Revue du Nord, Conférence faite a Boulogne- 
sur-Mer le 12 Mars 1898; our references are to the Extrait). 

* Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, iii. 29, ‘ piratarum magister ’. 

* This is the accepted English form of the name. The Histoire des Ducs de Nor- 
mandie gives the contemporary form ‘ Wistasses’; the poem uses the forms 
* Wistace’, ‘Wistasce’, ‘Wistasse’, ‘ Wistase’. The Latin chroniclers ordinarily 
write ‘ Eustachius’, which in Silgrave (Chronicon, Caxton Society, 1849, p. 101) 
and Chronique de Douvres (Collection de Documents Inédits, Rapports au Ministre, 
1839, iii, Rapport de M. Francisque Michel, p. 44, n. 2) becomes ‘ Stacius’. 
M. Michel points out (ibid.) that the form ‘ Buske’ found in the Rot. Misae (Rot. de 
Liberate ac de Misis, 1844, p. 115) is another variation. M. Michel preferred ‘Eustache’. 
“Eustachium cognomine Matthaeum’ in the Chronicle of Lanercost is evidently 
a mistaken emendation of the copy ‘ Eustachium Monachum’ (cf. Michel, Roman 
d Eustache, preface, xxxvi, n. ; and Chronica de Mailros, p. 128). 

* ll. 304-5. Probably Courset, about twelve miles distant from Boulogne: cf. 
Malo, p. 11. ® Malo, ibid. 
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as many subsequent events of his career will show.’ The 
Romance points out circumstantially that his father was 
‘ Bauduins Buskes’, a peer of Boulogne ;° in the Histoire des 
Ducs de Normandie he is called ‘i. chevaliers de Boulenois’ ; ® 
William le Breton refers to him as ‘ miles’.!° In his early life, the 
Romance recounts, he visited Toledo, where he studied the black 
art so successfully that no one in France was his equal." We 
appear to have no other authority for this journey, which is 
announced in the first few lines of the poem as a necessary 
introduction to the droll adventures the poet attributes to his 
hero. Whether the poet is the author of this tradition or simply 
took it as he found it is uncertain.” Later generations believed 
it thoroughly, and it may have grown up, as in the instance of the 
Romance, to account for his incredible exploits. The author 
of the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie wrote in Eustace’s own 
day: ‘No one would believe the marvels he accomplished, nor 
those which happened to him many times.’ * 

We next find him as a monk in the abbey of Samer,"* having 
for this the direct evidence of the Romance ” and such corrobora- 
tive evidence as that of the Anonymous Chronicle of Laon, 
which speaks of Eustace ‘from a black monk becoming a 
demoniac’;'® of Ralph Coggeshall, who calls him ‘ Eustace, 
formerly a monk’; and especially that of Matthew Paris, who 
states the circumstances under which Eustace had put aside his 
habit and renounced his order." The Romance tells us that 
Eustace left the abbey to demand justice from the count of 


* The supposed counter-statement that he was a Fleming is in no sense a 
contradiction. It goes back to Lefebvre, who in his Histoire de Calais (Paris, 1766), 
i. 633, n. a (quoted by Michel, Roman, p. vi; Foerster and Trost, Wistasse, viii and n. 2), 
quotes Hist. Nav. d Anglet. tom. i, p. 59, ex notis, which proves to be by Thomas 
Lediard (cf. Lefebvre, p. 513, n. 2). Lediardin the English original (The Naval History 
of England, 1066-1734, London, 1735, i. 28, n. c) plainly follows Matthew Paris, one 
of his references. So the whole tradition goes back to Paris, who wrote (Chronica 
Maiora, iii. 29): ‘ Erat autem ille natione Flandrensis.’ In the thirteenth century 
the term Fleming was often applied to the Boulogne country. See Michel’s note 
in Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, introd. ii, and compare the usage of that 
narrative. 

® Il. 305 ff. * p. 167. 

© De Gestis Philippi Augusti, in Bouquet, Recueil, xvii. 111 B. 

“E 6s 

® Cf. Malo, p. 11. * p. 167. 

Samer, eight miles south-east of Boulogne, is a shortened form of St. Vulmer. 
It was an old Benedictine abbey (Gallia Christiana, x, Paris, 1751, col. 1593-8). 

8 Il. 3-5. 

** Chronicon Anonymi Laudunensis Canonici, in Bouquet, Recueil, xviii. 719 p ; 
ef. Trivet, Annales, 201. 

" Chronicon Anglicanum, p. 185. 

** Paris relates that he desired to secure the inheritance which had fallen to him 
because of his brothers’ decease without children (Chronica Maiora, iii. 29). But 
we afterwards meet with mention of the brothers of Eustace (e. g. in the treaty of peace, 
11 September 1217; Rymer, Foedera, i, ed. 1727, p. 221, c. 10). 
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Boulogne against the murderer of his father. The appeal of 
battle went against the champion of Eustace.” 

After this he went into the service of Count Renaut of 
Boulogne in the capacity of seneschal.2® According to the 
Romance, Eustace’s old enemy, Hainfrois de Hersinghen, who 
had slain the father, at length accused the son to the count of 
Boulogne to such good purpose that the count summoned him 
to deliver up his charge. Eustace appealed to a court of his 
peers, but at length took fright and fled. Thereupon the count 
seized his property and burned his fields; Eustace in return 
swearing that this wrong should cost the count ‘ten thousand 
marks ’.** With his subsequent exploits of revenge while living 
as an outlaw in the forest of the Boulonnais, interesting as they 
may be to the poet of the Romance,” we need not concern 
ourselves, except to note that his enmity against the count is 
too well attested to doubt. The writer of the Histoire des Ducs de 
Normandie relates that Eustace had warred much with the count 
of Boulogne ; so much so that in consequence of the count going 
over to the king of France he went over to the king of England.” 

Eustace’s career under John began as early as 1205."* Various 
writs from 1205 to 1208 * would indicate that during those years 
he was generally abroad on the king’s service, possibly in the 
Channel Islands, to which John dispatched five galleys and three 
large ships in the spring of 1206.78 The Romance states that John 
sent him ‘ with thirty galleys ’ to capture the islands, and describes 
the raid by which Eustace executed his commission.”” According 
to the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie Eustace had done so well 
that John granted him the islands.* For a number of years after 
this Eustace was in good standing with the English king.” During 


** Wistasse, ll. 319-70. Michel holds that the defeat of the innocent party sub- 
stantiates the truth of the account (Roman, p. 94). 

20 Wistasse, ll. 371 ff. Lambert d’Ardres, under 1203, describes Eustace acting as 
seneschal (Historia Comitum Ghisnensium, in Bouquet, Recueil, xviii. 587-8). This 
is the first date for his biography that we possess 

*1 Wistasse, ll. 375 ff. Cf. Malo, p. 14. 2 Wistasse, ll. 399-1879. 

3 p. 167. Wealso find an oath taken by the count of Boulogne to abjure Eustace 
and certain others, and if possible to hand them over to King Philip (L. Delisle, 
Catalogue des Actes de Philippe-Auguste, Paris, 1856, no. 1245, app. pp. 516-17). 
This agreement is dated by the editor as ‘ towards 1210’ (ibid. 546). If this dating 
is correct the agreement is to the point here only as indicating the count’s hostility. 
As to Eustace’s fear of Philip, compare Wistasse, 1. 1741. 

** At length, thus the Romance, the Monk was taken into the service of King John 
and evidently gave his daughter as hostage; later on Eustace complained to Prince 
Louis that John had slain, burned, and disfigured her (ibid. ll. 1880 ff., also ll. 2226-7). 
Cf. Rot. Litt. Pat. i, part i, 144 a. 

*® Rot. Litt. Claus.i. 57a; Rot. Litt. Pat.i, parti, 65a; 8la. 

*° Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 69 a. 

7 Wistasse, ll. 1910 ff. 8 p. 167. 

*® Rot. Misae, in Hardy, Rot. de Liberate, 113, 119, 123, 127, 165, 232; Rot. Litt. 
Claus. i. 126; cf. 248 b. 
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this period, and before he had to flee from England, he may have 
made the raid described in the Romance upon the territory 
guarded by Cadoc, the master of the famous castle of Gaillon on 
the Seine above Rouen. The Romance terms Cadoc ‘le senescal 
de Normendie ’, and relates how Eustace came to Harfleur at the 
mouth of the Seine, and after penetrating inland as far as Pont- 
Audemer met Cadoc, and returned to his ships. Cadoc thought 
to pursue him to Boulogne, but Eustace went west to Barfleur. 
Finally Cadoc overtook him with a fleet, but suffered a loss of five 
boats and withdrew.” 

On his return to England after this exploit, the poet 
relates, Eustace secured permission of King John to build a 
‘palais *in London. ‘ Eustace finished the palace which was very 
rich and well built.’** However it may be with the London 
house, to which there seems to be no other reference, there is little 
doubt that his home port, when in England, was Winchelsea. 
For this we have first the evidence of the Romance, where ‘ Win- 
chelsea’ is given as his battle-cry in the Islands.” Again, the 
account in the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, on the occasion 
of Louis’s distress in Winchelsea in the early part of 1217, 
represents Eustace as coming to Louis and giving the following 
advice: ‘Sire, if you would have prepared a certain very fine 
galley which is in this town and which I know well, for it was 
indeed mine, you would be able with it greatly to restrain their 
ships.’ * Finally, in the account of the death of Eustace, as given 
in Guillaume le Maréchal, his executioner is named as Stephen of 
Winchelsea, who seemed to know him well;** who is further 
identified in the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie as ‘ Stephen 
Trabbe, who had long been with him ’.” 

This nearly concludes the sum of what we know directly of 
Eustace’s career under King John.** He was in England when 

3° Wistasse, ll. 1952-2132. For Cadoc, see 8. Bougenot, in La Grande Encyelo- 
pédie, viii. 702. Cf. Delisle, Recueil de Jugements de UV Echiquier de Normandie 
au XIII* Siécle, notes to nos. 49, 137. 3! Wistasse, ll. 2134-57. 

% Ibid. 1. 1931. Cf. Meyer, Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 220, n. 2. 

3 p. 185. * 1. 17439, % p, 202. 

** Some light is thrown upon the career of Eustace under John in connexion with 
that of his countryman and friend, Geoffrey de Lucy. Cf. Rot. Litt. Pat.i, parti, 9, 75, 
143; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 46, 70, 126, 230, 2356, 2366, 237 b, 2396, 241, 2686, 277 b, 
280, 288 b, 295, 322 b, 326 b, 350, 6265, &c.; also Annals of Dunstaple, Annales 
Monastici, iii. 46. Upon comparing the data for Eustace and Geoffrey, we find that 
the latter had evidently preceded Eustace to England, and was posted at Winchelsea 
in August 1205 at about the time of the arrival of Eustace, our first notice of Eustace 
being in November of that year. Then from May 1206 we find Eustace apparently 
out of England much of the time, presumably in the Islands; Geoffrey, too, after 
May 1206, was also in the Islands at least intermittently until November 1212, when 
he left for Poitou. As early as November 1214 Eustace had gone over to Louis, 
followed by Geoffrey between July and October 1215. We may fairly conclude that 


the two had been working harmoniously together for most of the time while Eustace 
was with King John. 
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the count of Boulogne came to John after breaking with the king 
of France. ‘Then the Monk wished to return, when he saw 
Renaut de Boulogne,’ but the king had the seaports guarded 
to prevent his departure.” A passage from the Annals of Dun- 
staple, under 1211 (really 1212), explains this further : 


... There came... the count of Boulogne. And the king of France 
took all the ships of England which came to his land; and therefore the 
king of England took many towns of the Cinque Ports. And then Eustace 
the pirate, called the Monk, fled from us to the king of France with five 
galleys because the count of Boulogne laid snares for him.*® 


The Romance gives a humorous detailed account of Eustace’s 
escape from England in disguise and his unexpected appearance 
before Louis,*® which in the light of the specific statement in the 
Annals of Dunstaple, given above, that he left England with five 
galleys, we are compelled to ignore. The fact that he was ostensibly 
in the service of Louis, however, and not of Philip, is clear. Philip 
was particular to explain that point to Gualo the legate when the 
latter applied for a safe-conduct in 1216: ‘Through our land 
I will willingly furnish you safe-conduct ; but if by chance you 
should fall into the hands of Eustace the Monk or of the other 
men of Louis who guard the sea-routes, do not impute it to me 
if any harm comes to you.’“ Walter of Coventry attributes 
a degree of activity on the part of Eustace when under Louis 
equal to that which he displayed when in John’s service.” 

The Romance intimates that until the period of Louis’s 
English invasion he was more particularly engaged in the Channel 
Islands.” The Annals of Dunstaple speak of their capture after 
Louis’s invasion. That they were in the possession of Eustace 
at the time of his death we know from the terms of peace finally 
entered into between Henry III and Louis in 1217, for by the 
treaty Louis agreed to send letters to Eustace’s brothers in the 
islands, directing them to surrender them to the English. The 
treaty also leads us to infer the high degree of independence 
Eustace had enjoyed there from the elaborate arrangements it 
contains for ensuring obedience to its terms. 

The aid afforded Louis by Eustace in his English campaigns 
was considerable, indeed almost essential. In 1215 he had 


37 Wistasse, ll. 2158 ff. 

%° Annales Monastici, iii. 34. Eustace was present when the count’s arrangements 
with John were completed, in May 1212 (Rymer, Foedera, i. 158), and as we have seen 
above (n. 29) he was in favour with the king so late as October of that year. So Eustace 
must have gone over to Louis sometime between that month and 4 November 1214; 
for under the latter date the records show that the English had taken prisoners some 
of Eustace’s men (Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 175b, 177, 2626; Rot. Litt. Pat. i, part i, 126, 
130 b, 133 b). 8° Wistasse, ll. 2164 fi. 

\ * Wendover, Flores Historiarum, iii. 367 ; cf. Petit-Dutaillis, Lowis VIII, p. 94. 

“| Memoriale, ii. 238-9. “2 Wistasse, ll. 2250-1. 
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made a beginning by carrying machines of war from the French 
to the English barons, landing them at Folkestone greatly to 
John’s annoyance.” When Louis sailed from Calais in person 
Eustace had prepared his fleet, which amounted, according to the 
chroniclers, to seven or eight hundred ships,“ a total which, 
even if reduced considerably, affords no mean indication of his 
ability and of his resources at the time. It was largely owing to 
the strenuous efforts of Eustace that Louis survived the Win- 
chelsea campaign at the beginning of 1217. We may assume 
that Eustace saw him safely home from this, and was waiting 
for him when Louis was prepared to recross the Channel to 
England once more. Finally, we come to the battle of Sandwich, 
on 24 August, which the biographer of the marshal gleefully 
called Eustace’s feast-day, the day on which thereafter his 
death would be celebrated.” 


The disastrous Lincoln campaign, if not decisively affecting 
the position of the French in England,” was at least a severe 
blow to their prospects. Louis, who received the news on Thurs- 
day, 25 May 1217, while conducting the siege of Dover,® felt 
obliged to remove to London and send to France for aid. The 
decision to abandon the siege of Dover, the reduction of which 
was of the greatest importance and had been most carefully 


prepared for,*® is in itself eloquent testimony of the straits to 
which the French were reduced. On the other hand, when the 
royalists disbanded after the Lincoln campaign, the confident 
appointment of Chertsey on the Thames, only twenty-two miles 
out of London,” as the rendezvous, is a sufficient indication of 
their high hopes. 

The appeal for aid directed to Philip and to Louis’s wife, 
the Lady Blanche of Castile, met with peculiar diplomatic 
difficulties. The well-known opposition of the papacy to the 
invasion of England had required from the beginning that it 
should pass as the private enterprise of Louis. At the beginning 


“3 Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglicanum, p. 172; Rot. Litt. Pat. i, parti, 1556; ef. 
Petit-Dutaillis, Zouis VIII, p. 69, and n. 3. 

“ Wendover, iii. 367-8 ; Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 166-7. 

“* Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 182-7; cf. Chronica de Mailros, p. 130. 

“© Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, ll. 17161-2, 17456 ; iii. 243, n. 1. 

“ Cf. Petit-Dutaillis, Zowis VIII, p. 154. For the progress of the war down to the 
engagement at Sandwich see Turner, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, New 
Series, xviii, 1904, 258-66. 

‘8 Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 195. Cf. Meyer, Guillaume le Maréchal, 
iii, 241, n. 1. 

* See Professor Tout’s remarks upon the new siege-engine, the trébuchet, ante, 
xviii. 263-5. 

8 Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, 1. 17061 ; iii. 240, and n. 4. Cf. the marshal’sitinerary, 
ibid. p. cliii. 5} Wendover, iii. 363-7. 
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of the year the situation had become still more delicate owing 
to the reconciliation of Philip and Honorius III. The scene 
portrayed by the ‘ Ménestrel de Reims’, wherein the king first 
refuses to aid his son and then slyly offers his daughter-in-law 
as much of his treasure as she cares to take, to do with what she 
will, explains the spirit of the compromise that Philip effected 
with himself.*> Wendover states the case exactly when he says : 
‘Since the King feared to bear aid to his excommunicate son, 
having often been censured by the Pope for complicity with 
him, he imposed the whole of the work upon the wife of 
Louis.’ ** Under the energetic leadership of the Lady Blanche 
the preparation of the fleet went rapidly forward. Calais was the 
point of concentration,” where ‘she toiled very hard to make 
his people pass over to rescue their lord ’.* 

In the meantime affairs in England had been practically 
at a standstill,” but by 13 August threatening news from the 
Channel must have been received such as to demand the 
personal attention of the earl marshal. He was at Reading on 
14 August, at Farnham on the 15th and 16th, at Lewes on the 
17th, and at Romney on the 19th. As the marshal’s biographer 
puts it, he was greatly perplexed upon hearing of the extensive 
preparations that were going forward at Calais, and promptly 
made his way to the coast to make the necessary counter- 
preparations. The coast had not been left unguarded, how- 
ever, for as early as 20 January the veteran counsellor, warrior, 
and seaman, Philip d’Aubigny, had been given charge of all the 
southern coast. His commission was addressed to all in Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, including the Weald, the Cinque 
Ports, and all maritime parts of Hampshire.** When Louis, in 
February, had gone on his expedition to Winchelsea and burned 
the town, the inhabitants, we read in the Histoire des Ducs de 
Normandie, entered their ships and went to Rye ‘to Philip 
d’Aubigny, who was there with a great plenty of ships well fitted 
and well armed, as one whose business it was to guard the sea 

® Cf. M. Petit-Dutaillis, Louis VIII, p. 162. 

53 Récits dun Ménestrel de Reims (ed. N. de Wailly), 157-8; cf. pp. ix, x, Lxi. 
54 Flores Historiarum, iv. 27-8. 

55 Cf. Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, ll. 17108-24. 


6 Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, pp. 198, 200 ; cf. M. Petit-Dutaillis, Zouis VIII, 
p. 164, n. 1. 

5? The marshal remained at Lincoln until 25 May, when he returned to Oxford. 
June was employed in the vain endeavour to bring about a peace. When these efforts 
were plainly futile, the marshal, who had remained near, appears to have gone for 
a fortnight to the west. He was back at Oxford, 20-4 July; and by 7 August was 
again there and passed the week at that place. Cf. Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 336. 

58 Patent Rolls, 1216-25, 64-8. 

5° Patent Rolls, 25. For Aubigny, cf. Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 91, 126 b, 164, 226 6, 
2306; Patent Rolls, 88, 281 b, 2826; Wendover, iv. 1, 75; Guillaume le Maréchal, 
ii, ll, 15336-9 ; iii, 214, n. 3; Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 207. 
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for the king’. Again, we are told by the same authority that 
while Louis was besieging Dover in that spring, on the very day 
that he settled down to the siege, 12 May, forty of his ships 
came before Dover, but owing to a storm all but five were driven 
back to Calais. On Monday the 15th they set out for Dover again, 
but Philip d’Aubigny and Nicholas Haringos “ came from before 
Romney with quite four score ships, of which twenty were great 
ships well equipped for fighting. Louis’s people seeing them, and 
having only small ships, did not dare attack, but attempted to 
retreat to Calais. Twenty-seven of the French ships, having come 
too far to retreat, were forced to fight, with the result that eight 
were captured by the English while the nineteen escaped in great 
confusion. The soldiers and sailors, we are told, were soon all 
slain, and the knights were cast into prison in the holds of the 
ships, where they were badly treated. The English then cast 
anchor before the town to prevent food and reinforcements 
from reaching Louis while conducting his siege.™ 

On Thursday, 25 May, the news of Lincoln came to Louis 
at Dover; on Monday, the 29th, six score sail were seen 
approaching. When the English saw them, 


they raised their sails and went to meet them on the high sea. Wistasses 
de Noeville and the others who were in the ships began to give chase : 
they pursued the English vigorously but could not overtake them. And _ 
when they saw they could not catch them they turned back and sailed 
for Dover. But when the English saw them turn, they also came about and 
fell upon the rear of the fleet, capturing eight ships, the rest arriving 
together at Dover. 


The feint of fleeing and returning to attack the rear is of interest 
as helping to explain the tactics of the subsequent battle of 
Sandwich. 

Returning now to the preparations made by the marshal for 
the reception of the approaching expedition, we find that he 
evidently passed from Lewes on 17 August to Romney on the 
19th. This supports the narrative of the Histoire de Guillawme 
le Maréchal, in which we are told that he summoned the 
mariners of the Cinque Ports. They complained vigorously 
of ill-treatment at the hands of King John both in regard 
to their losses and the serfage to which he had reduced them. 
The marshal, however, promised them recompense for their 
losses from the vessels they should capture, and also restoration 
of their franchises in addition to the gift of great wealth, if only 


® p. 183; Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, ll. 15782 ff. ; and iii. 220-1. 

* For Nicholas Harangod’, see Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 229, 233 b, 242 b. 

® Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, pp. 192-3. 

* Ibid. p. 196. Roger of Wendover is wrong in supposing that Aubigny joined the 
levy that took part in the battle of Lincoln (iv. 19; cf. 28). 
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they would go out and fight the French with spirit. He prevailed 
so well upon them that they betook themselves straightway to 
Sandwich and overhauled their ships for action. The rigging 
was carefully seen to, as well as ‘good anchors and strong 
cables for anchoring before the ports ’.* We understand by 
this account that the marshal put new life into Aubigny’s 
fleet and strengthened it in every way possible. The brave 
old earl was with difficulty restrained from embarking 
with the fleet, but the danger of leaving the realm without 
its chief defender was too great to permit the risk of his death 
or capture. 

The Histoire des Ducs de Normandie now presents another 
preliminary engagement which Guillaume le Maréchal seems to 
corroborate. While Blanche was preparing her reinforcements 


at Calais, the English, so we are informed, often came before the 
harbour to attack them.© 


One day fully three hundred came there: and when the French saw 
them come, they armed and entered into their ships, and went to meet the 
ships of the English, which were at that time rather lightly manned. So 
the English were discomfited and the French captured quite seven score 
and the others were scattered among the various havens of England. 


The first recital of Guillaume le Maréchal apparently refers to 
this occasion. It tells us (we translate freely) that, 


when the English saw the great fleet of the French approaching, they went 
to meet them in combat, though since they were without leadership they 
greatly feared the French. In their despair they [at length ?] abandoned 
their ships with the sails set and took to their boats.® 


On the other hand, the French had their share of misfortunes, 
for ‘ One night the French came before Dover where they were at 
anchor ; and on the morrow when they thought to proceed to the 
mouth of the Thames a storm arose with a rough sea and drove 
them back upon Boulogne and Flanders and caused them great 
distress ’.© 

Finally, on St. Bartholomew’s day, Thursday, 24 August, 
the French fleet was once more ready to sail: ‘ the day was fine 
and clear and they could look far out at sea.’ It was descried 


** Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, ll. 17167-233. 


* Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 198. Is this the explanation of the anchors 
and cables, that the English might keep the French shut up in Calais as John 
had attempted to do in 1216? Cf. ibid. p. 167-8; and Petit-Dutaillis, Louis VIII, 
p- 100. 

* Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, ll. 17234 ff. ; cf. 17347-50, and Chronica de Mailros, 
p- 128. 

© Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 198 ff. The accounts of the two French 
narrators may possibly, however, not refer to the same discomfiture. 

*§ Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, 11. 17281 ff. 
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issuing from Calais ‘ sailing toward the mouth of the Thames ’.” 
‘So dense was the fleet and in such good order that it was like a 
pitched battle. In advance proceeded the ship of Eustace the 
Monk, who was its guide and master.’ “’ This ship was ‘ the great 
ship of Bayonne’ which contained ‘ the treasure of the king ’.”* 
The editor of Guillaume le Maréchal, M. Meyer, understands by this 
a reference to King Philip’s treasure destined for Louis.” It 
also carried a trébuchet and a number of choice horses for 
Louis, so that with the burden of its crew and fighting men, 
together with their supplies, it was altogether too heavily laden. 
In fact it was so deep in the water that its deck was almost 
awash.” The ship carried the leaders of the expedition. First 
among them was Robert de Courtenay, the French queen’s 
uncle. From his order given to Eustace at the critical point 
of the engagement we may gather that he was in real command 
of the expedition; and the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie 
accords him a certain precedence.” Ralph de la Tourniele is 
then mentioned by this authority next after Eustace ; so too in 
Guillawme le Maréchal."* Next in order is the famous William 
des Barres the younger, whose own brilliant reputation is usually 
by error merged in that of his equally famous father.” Among 
the others was Nevelos de Canle, son of the bailiff of Arras. In 
all, there were thirty-six knights in this ship.’”* ‘In the second 
ship manned with knights was Mikius de Harnes,’ whom we 
may regard as being in command.” In the third ship, pre- 
sumably as leader, was the chatelain of Saint-Omer, William V.* 
The fourth ship was that of the mayor of Boulogne, in which 
there was a great number of knights.** 

It is hardly worth while to attempt to fix closely the 
total number of knights in these four ships. The author of the 
Histoire des Ducs de Normandie states the number in the leading 


% Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 200 ff. Cf. Wendover, iv. 28: The fleet had 
been entrusted to Eustace, ‘ to lead it under safe-conduct to the city of London. ... 
They had a strong wind at their backs which drove them vigorously towards 
England.’ 

70 Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, ll. 17286 ff. 7 Ibid. ii, ll. 17366-8. 

72 Tbid. iii. 245. 3 Ibid. ii, ll. 17387-96. 

™ Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 202; cf. 166, 172. Cf. also Petit-Dutaillis, 
Louis VIII, p. 336 and n. 3; and Appendix no. 5, 445. 

* Ibid. pp. 200-1. 

76 Ibid. p. 201. Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, |. 17147; iii. 242, n. 2. 

? Vide Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 32, n. 1. The father was at Bouvines, the son 
at Muret. These personages are confused in Oman’s Art of War in the Middle Ages, 
p. 470, and in Tout’s Political History of England, 1216-1377, p. 11. The Histoire 
des Ducs de Normandie, p. 201, calls him: ‘ Li jouenes fils Guillaume des Bares’; in 
the Worcester Annals, Annales Monastici, iv. 409, it is ‘ W. de Barre, iuvenis ’. 

*8 Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 261. 

*® Cf. ibid. pp. 166, 169, 198, 201. *° Cf. ibid. passim. 

" Ibid. pp. 160, 184, 201; Guillaume le Maréchal, ii, |. 17374; cf. iii. 246, n. 1. 
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ship as thirty-six; but this ship was apparently an unusually 
large one, and the leaders would have the finest company with 
them. ‘A great mass of knights,’ however, entered the fourth ; 
so that between one hundred and one hundred and twenty-five 
knights would probably offer a fair approximation.” In addition 
to these four there were six other great ships, well fitted out and 
prepared for fighting, given over to the men-at-arms.” The rest 
of the fleet consisted of small boats, containing equipment and 
merchandise, which brought the total up to some fourscore.™ 
We are fortunate in having somewhat definite particulars of 
the English leaders. In the absence ofthe marshal from the fleet,® 
Hubert de Burgh, who had throughout the war been defending 
Dover, took precedence as commander, doubtless by virtue of his 
office as justiciar. Paris specifically states that ‘there were 
given to his command about sixteen ships well fitted out, besides 
attendant small boats to the number of twenty’; a statement 
which we see no reason to dispute. As to his particular ship and 
ship’s company, the same author tells us that he took, probably 
from the garrison at Dover castle, two knights in particular, 
Henry de Trubleville and Richard Suard, with certain others 
few in number ; furthermore, that he entered the best ship with 
a few skilled seamen from the Cinque Ports.** Next in order 
of importance was Richard Fitz-John,*" whose parentage is 
given by the author of the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie. 
He was nephew to the earl of Warren, being the son of the 
earl’s sister and King John, ‘so he was both his son and 
cousin ’. After the description of Hubert’s embarkation in 


* Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 198; but cf. Chronica de Mailros, p. 128, and 
Wendover, iv. 28. 

*8 Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, pp. 200, 201. Cf. Wendover, iv. 28: ‘cum multa 
armatorum manu.’ The Chronica de Mailros, p. 128, include among the captives 
146 ‘ servientes equitum ’. 

** Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, p. 200. So also Wendover, iv. 28: ‘ naves 
quater viginti.’ Paris’s addition to the account of Wendover is worthless, Chronica 
Maiora, iii. 26: ‘ magnas, et plures de minoribus et galeis armatis.’ Coggeshall, 
Chronicon Anglicanum, p. 185, a strictly contemporary authority of high value for 
this period (cf. Pauli, Geschichte von England, iii. 880), contents himself with sixty 
ships. The Worcester Annals, Annales Monastici, iv. 408, give sixty. Guillaume le 
Maréchal, |. 17294, states that there were ‘ bien treis cenz nez en lor estorie’. 

8° Guillaume le Maréchal, ll. 17197-210, 17251-61, 17295-301. 

*° Chronica Maiora, iii. 29. For special information as to Hubert de Burgh, see 
Turner, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, New Series, xviii (1904), 246 ff. 
For Turberville, see the Dictionary of National Biography ; also Rot. Litt. Claus. i, 
index. For Richard Suard, see Patent Rolls, 1216-25, 282, 283, 284, 300. 

* M Petit-Dutaillis confuses him with Richard of Cornwall, the younger brother 
of Henry III, who would at that time have been only about eight years of age: 
Louis VIII, 168, n. 1. 

*° In Wendover, iv. 29-30, he is called ‘filius regis nothus’; cf. Guillaume le 
Maréchal, 1. 17308, and Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 201, and especially 200, 
where his parentage is given. 
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Guillaume le Maréchal we are told next about Richard.’ Into 
another ship, as the context shows, ‘ there went aboard with a 
fine troop Sir Richard the King’s son’. We have reason to 
believe that this ‘fine troop ° was furnished by his uncle the 
earl of Warren, who, we are informed, ‘did not embark but 
fitted out a ship with knights and men-at-arms where his 
banners were ’.*? 

With the exception of the ship that carried the men-at-arms 
of the marshal, whom we shall mention presently, ‘they who 
had the other ships fitted them out as best they could.’ There 
were ago large ships, according to the Histoire des Ducs de 
Normandie,* and a number of galleys and fishing boats. Paris, 
as we have seen, in his independent version gives the number 
of large boats as ‘ about sixteen’; of small, twenty. Wendover 
states that with galleys and other ships the number of the English 
did not exceed forty. The author of Guillawme le Maréchal says 
simply: ‘our people had only a few ships.’ Earlier in the 
poem he states that the marshal had twenty-two ships great and 
small. Of the large boats, in addition to those commanded by 
Hubert de Burgh and Richard Fitz-John, one especially stands 
out both by reason of its size and its crew. This is the ‘ cog’, 
an unusually large ship for the times. It was lightly laden, and so 
stood high out of the water. Even the smaller ships of those 
days, of as low as twenty tons burden, were built with high 
bow and stern, fitted when need be with ‘ castles’ fore and aft. 
The ‘ cog ’—a term which had come to be applied to a particularly 
large ship—would have these characteristics developed to a high 
degree ; and we know that in John’s day some especially large 
ships had been built.” Although these ships of John had been 
dissipated in the great storm of 18 May 1216, just before 
Louis’s first crossing, we find a writ of 8 June which informs us 
that there were great ships of Rye and Winchelsea which the 
king’s official was to maintain.* It was at Rye, we remember, 
that Philip d’Aubigny ‘had a great plenty of ships well fitted 
and well armed’. We may feel satisfied that the great ships at 


** Cf. Annals of Waverley, Annales Monastici, ii. 288. 

% Jl. 17307-8. 

** Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 201. The poet of Guillaume le Maréchal says 
that Richard’s ship was the first to attack Eustace (ll. 17377-80), and the author of 
the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie states that the ship which first attacked Eustace 
contained the people of the earl of Warren (201). But cf. M. Petit-Dutaillis, 
Louis VIII, 167. 

* Guillaume le Maréchal, ll. 17311-12. As to the poverty of the royal treasury at 
this period, see Turner, ubi supra, 285-6. 

* So too the Annals of Waverley, Annales Monastici, ii. 288. * p. 201. 

*® Flores Historiarum, iv. 28. % 1. 17352, 17214. 

** Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 130, 134, 135. 

** Rot. Litt. Claus. a. 1216, 274 b. 
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Sandwich were the remainder of these which had so far survived 
the exigencies of the war. 

The commander of these ships, including the cog, would,. 
under ordinary circumstances, have still been Philip d’Aubigny, 
but on this occasion Hubert de’ Burgh and Richard Fitz-John 
seem to have had precedence ; or perhaps Hubert alone outranked 
him, and Richard held an independent command of one ship, just 
as in the battle of Muret William des Barres, the younger, 
had held an independent command in front of the first troop of 
horse.*® Of the troops that were on the cog sufficient information 
has come down to us to give grounds for supposing that it was 
manned by the marshal’s men-at-arms, who, we are told by the 
marshal’s own biographer, had been sent aboard the day before.’ 

A few words remain to be said concerning the composition and 
character of the remainder of the fleet. Some of the larger 
ships may, like the cog and the earl of Salisbury’s great ship 
of a previous day, have been given or entrusted by the king to 
various individuals with the implied condition of war service. 
The rest of the ships, with perhaps here and there an exception, 
probably came, as we have seen, from the Cinque Ports, whose 
duty it was to furnish a navy when called upon.’ In addition 
to the sailing ships there were galleys, of which the Ports were 
accustomed to have some, and also the king. Wendover states 
that at the battle there were galleys armed with iron prows for 
ramming their adversaries,‘ and the affair of Richard I with the 
ship from Beirut, in June 1191, shows how deadly these galleys 
could be, when properly led, against even the largest ships.’ 

If we now proceed to summarize the respective advantages 
enjoyed by the two sides in the combat, we find the following 
conditions. The French had the advantage in respect to the 
wind, the choice of the day, the number of their ships, the 
number of their knights, and possibly the number of their men- 
at-arms. They had the redoubtable Eustace for their pilot, and 
apparently excellent leadership. On the other hand their ships, 
and especially that of Eustace, were encumbered with cargo, they 
were much weaker in large vessels, and were obliged to make for 
a certain objective—London. Furthermore, they had the defect 












































* Oman, Art of War, 453. As to Philip’s presence, see Guillaume le Maréchal, 
1. 17270; and Wendover, iv. 29. 

© From the presence on the cog of two men who were in the marshal’s troop, 
namely, Ranulf Paganus and Theobald Blund, we may safely conclude that the 
troops aboard the cog were his: Guwillaume le Maréchal, ll. 17309-10, 17405, 17406, 
17425; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 317 b, cf. 382 b, &c.; also Patent Rolls, 1216-25, 168. 

Cf. Patent Rolls, 1216-25, 89, 370-3, &c. The question of their quota is 
discussed in Burrows, Cinque Ports, 85 ff. 

12 Ibid. 87; cf. Patent Rolls, 1216-25, 71. 

1% Flores Historiarum, iv. 29. 
¢ Ttinerarium Regis Ricardi, in Chronicles, &-c., of Richard (ed. Stubbs), i. 208. 
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of over-confidence, as the narrative will show, while the English 
were fully aware of the desperate nature of their enterprise and 
felt that little less than a miracle could enable them to stop the 
French fleet. 

True to their custom followed in previous engagements, 
as in the fight off Dover on 29 May, the English sought to get 
to the windward of the French.” Hubert sailed out in advance 
of the others and made a feint of attacking, but so sailed outside 
the French line as to refuse combat. We may consider the 
rest of the English as advancing in column to follow his lead.’ 
On their part the French, who were proceeding in ranks in close 
order toward the Thames, ‘ and had come much of the distance,’ }” 
* toward the Isle of Thanet,’ upon seeing the English come out 
of the harbour, misapprehended them. Mindful of their recent 
success over the English, they clewed up their sails with the inten- 
tion of capturing this little force of fishing vessels—as they sup- 
posed without the efficient leadership of knights, ‘ only foot ’—‘ to 
pay their expenses ’.1° That this misapprehension of the English 
fleet is not merely the fanciful interpretation of the poet of 
Guillaume le Maréchal is made clear by other accounts. William 
le Breton, chaplain of King Philip, tells us that ‘ while they were 
on the high sea they descried a few ships coming slowly from 
England ; whereupon Robert de Courtenay caused the ship 
which he was in to be directed toward them, thinking it would 
be easy to capture them’.”° Evidently the French had little 
idea of a serious engagement, and the touch of the marshal’s 
biographer wherein he depicts the French as shouting in a spirit 
of bravado when they saw that Hubert apparently sought to 
avoid them is true to the situation.“ We may notice here 
that Eustace, according to Paris, would have let them go; but 
that it was Robert de Courtenay, according to William le Breton, 
who gave the fatal order to attack. The result was disastrous. 
The ship of Eustace veering struck that ship of the English 
column, probably the second, which contained Richard Fitz- 
John.” We hear no more of Hubert de Burgh until the close 


' The best account of the battle is perhaps that given in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, under Hubert de Burgh, by Dr. W. Hunt and Sir J. K. Laughton, 1886 
(cf. Meyer in Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 245, n. 1); but they used neither the Histoire 
des Ducs nor Guillaume le Maréchal, which was not published until 1894, 

108 Guillaume le Maréchal, ll. 17354 ff. Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, iii. 29: 
‘Perrexerunt igitur audacter, obliquando tamen dracenam, id est loof, acsi vellent 
adire Calesiam.’ 

107 Wendover, iv. 28. 108 Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 201. 

109 Guillaume le Maréchal, ll. 17332-52; cf. Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, 
"0 De Gestis Philippi Augusti, in Bouquet, Recueil, xvii. 111 4. 


™ Guillaume le Maréchal, |. 17360: ‘ Lors escrient: ‘* La hart! la hart!” ” 
"2 Tbid. ll. 17376 ff. 
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of the engagement ; evidently he passed beyond the French lines 
and fell upon the rear according to the original plan. The state- 
ment of tactics by Paris may be given at this point as applicable 
to Hubert’s ship: ‘ But when the English found that they had 
gained the wind, tacking about with the wind now favourable 
to themselves, they rushed eagerly upon the enemy.’™* After 
the battle Hubert brought in two ships which he had captured.™* 

Eustace and Richard fell upon each other fiercely, but the 
conflict was wholly indecisive until the next ships in the English 
column began to come up one after another. Three thus arrived 
and began to attack Eustace upon all sides.“° We may well 
believe that the rest of the French fleet was puzzled to know 
what to do. Arrayed in rank in close order, with a strong wind 
blowing them on their course, it would have been extremely 
difficult so to manceuvre to the left flank as to attack the English 
column effectively. Moreover, we may doubt if they fully realized 
the seriousness of the predicament of their admiral’s ship until 
too late. It seems idle to blame the rest of the French, as William 
le Breton does: ‘ But the other ships of his fellows did not 
follow him (Courtenay). Alone, therefore, that ship having 
joined combat with four English ships was in a brief time over- 
come and captured.’ ’"* When the cog came up, its company 
had the distinct advantage of the superior height which enabled 
them to use their missile weapons most effectively. The Histoire 
des Ducs de Normandie states that they cast stones."” They also 
had vessels of lime, which, when thrown down upon the deck of 
the enemy’s ship, blinded the crew. This manceuvre is spoken of 
with emphasis not only by the writer of Guillaume le Maréchal “® 
and by Wendover," but also in the Romance of Eustace. After 
describing the valour of the French, who defended themselves 
so well that the English could not board, the Romance goes 
on to relate that the English ‘ began to throw finely pulverized 
lime in great pots upon the deck, so that a great cloud arose. 
Then the French could no longer defend themselves for their 
eyes were full of powder ; and since they were before the wind it 
caused them torment. Into the ship of Eustace the English 
leaped, and very badly did they misuse the French.’ ”° Similarly, 
after the lime had taken effect, the marshal’s historian tells us 
of the boarding of the ship ; but with greater detail, as we should 
expect from one interested, not onlyin a great battle, butespecially 
in the deeds of the marshal’s own men. He relates, in brief, 


43 Chronica Maiora, iii. 29 14 Guillaume le Maréchal, ll. 17505-9. 
"8 Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 201. 

"6 Bouquet, Recueil, xvii. 111 B. 

7 pp. 201-2. us 1, 17400-4. 

” Flores Historiarum, iv. 29. 20 Wistasse, ll, 2289-99. 
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that Ranulf Paganus leaped from the cog upon the ship among 
the leading knights, scattering them by his fall and taking 
Raoul de la Tournelle prisoner. After him leaped Theobald 
Blund, who aided him vigorously ; and then came the rest of 
the company, who pressed the enemy sorely, finally capturing the 
ship. ‘Gladly would they have killed the thirty-two knights, 
who would not have escaped had the English knights permitted 
their execution; but with great difficulty they restrained 
them.’ 1 

With Eustace, however, the case was different. When the 
ship was captured, the English instituted a search for him, and 
he was at length discovered down in the hold (Matthew Paris 
says in the bilge-water) by ‘ Richard Sorale and Wudecoc ’.™ 
Then Eustace offered a large sum of money for a ransom, ten 
thousand marks, as the writer of Guillawme le Maréchal puts it ; 
‘but it could not be.’ His additional offer (so Wendover) 
to serve the king of the English faithfully thereafter, if actually 
made, would have been only a reminder of his previous injuries. 
It was Stephen Trabe (or Crave), one of the mariners, ‘ who had 
long been with him,’ that executed him, so the Histoire des Ducs 
de Normandie tells us ; ™ or as the poem of Guillawme le Maréchal 
narrates it : ° ‘ There was one there named Stephen of Winchel- 
sea, who recalled to him the hardships which he had caused 
them both upon land and sea and who gave him the choice of 
having his head cut off either upon the trébuchet or upon the 
rail of the ship. Then he cut off his head.’’** The head was 
subsequently fixed upon a lance and borne to Canterbury and 
about the country for a spectacle.’ The Romance concludes 
with the sentiment : ‘ Nor can one live long who is intent always 
upon doing evil.’ }*8 

The capture of the leading ship was the turning-point of the 
battle, for the English then were encouraged to attack, and the 
French began a retreat which did not cease until the remnant 
of their fleet regained Calais. The English appear to have used 
all the methods of attack known to them. Wendover states 
that they rammed some of the ships ; ” Paris, in addition, that 
they grappled them and cut the rigging so that the sails fell 


21 Guillaume le Maréchal, ll. 17405-62. 

122 ‘Wendover, iv. 29 ; Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, iii. 27, 29. 

3 ii, ll. 17436-7 ; iii. 247; Wendover, iv. 29. 1% p. 202. 

#8 We quote the brief paraphrase by Meyer, iii. 247 ; cf. ii, ll. 17436-56. 

#6 Stephen Crabbe (Trabe, or Crave, or Crabbe), as we have seen above, was an 
historic character. Cf. Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 193; ii. 44, 456, 68, 162; Patent Rolls, 
1216-25, 96 ; ibid. 1225-32, 10, 11, 14, 44. 

7 Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 202 ; Chronicon Anonymi Laudunensis Canonici, 
in Bouquet, Recueil, xviii. 719 p (cf. Trivet, Annales, 201). 

28 Wistasse, ll. 2304-5. “8 Flores Historiarum, iv. 29. 
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upon the crews.° Wendover vaingloriously adds that the 
French were not used to naval fighting, while the English, who 
were very skilful at that, employed missiles, lances, and swords. 
As the English promptly slew the crews of all the ships they 
captured, with the exception of from one to three for each ship, 
many chose rather to leap into the sea as a preferable mode of 
meeting death. In Guillawme le Maréchal the slaughter is repre- 
sented as so great that the writer had been told that of those 
slain, apart from the number of those that drowned themselves, 
there were four thousand, but for this number he took no responsi- 
bility. Nine of the ten large ships got safely back to Calais." The 
Annals of Waverley state that only fifteen altogether escaped.’ 
M. Petit-Dutaillis draws the conclusion that nearly all the 
French ships were taken or destroyed. 

As to the number of ships captured, not to consider what 
were sunk, we have little knowledge save the slight indications 
afforded by the statement that Hubert de Burgh captured 
two. As he was the first out of the harbour, and got to wind- 
ward of the French, and had one of the best ships, we should 
suppose him to have taken the largest number. Perhaps a score 
or two would be a safe estimate. That there was an appre- 
ciable number of captured ships is made evident in the marshal’s 
writ of 1 September, wherein he summoned to the Thames the 
whole navy of the Cinque Ports ‘as well that part lately won, 
as the rest ’.1°6 

From the fact that few of the common folk were spared, the 
number of prisoners must have been relatively small. Both 
Coggeshall’s statement that ‘many were taken with the 
other ships and led captive’, and the statement of the Melrose 
chronicler—of 145 knights, 146 horsemen, 33 balistarii, and 
333 footmen—are manifestly incorrect.’ Most of the captives, 
or a very large percentage of them, were knights. Of these we 
know that all in the ship of Eustace, with the exception of 
Eustace himself, were spared. We do not know that any others 
were captured, and in Guillawme le Maréchal the same number of 
captive knights is given, thirty-two, as it mentions of knights taken 
in Eustace’s ship.* Who these were the marshal’s biographer 
does not state further than we have noticed above with reference 


130 Chronica Maiora, iii. 29. 

131 Guillaume le Maréchal, ll. 17473 ff.; Flores Historiarum, iv. 29. 

1382 Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 202. 

133 Annales Monastici, ii. 288. 4 Louis VIII, 167. 

135 Guillaume le Maréchal, |. 17507. 

138 Patent Rolls, 1216-25, 89: 
lucrato quam alio.’ 


7 Chronicon Anglicanum, 185; Chronica de Mailros, 128 (cf. Chronicon de 
Lanercost, 24). 138 1. 17458, 17572. 


*Veniatis cum toto navigio vestro, tam nuper 
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to that ship’s company. The Annals of Waverley report that 
‘ten magnates with many nobles of France were captured ’.’* 
In the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie four are named: Robert 
de Courtenay, William des Barris, Raoul de la Tourniele, and 
Nevelos d’Arras ; *“° in the Melrose chronicle, besides these four, 
eight additional names are given.’ These knights were at once 
taken to Sandwich and put into safekeeping, thence to be con- 
ducted to Dover and entrusted to the care of Hubert de Burgh. 
In a few days Robert de Courtenay was given leave to go to 
London to advise with Louis about the peace, which was con- 
cluded on 11 September.” The spoils taken were consider- 
able. On the next day after the battle the marshal, in a 
grateful message to the barons of the Cinque Ports, appointed 
two of them ‘to see that all your people, who lately despoiled 
our enemies upon the sea, shall have thence what they ought to 
have’. The detailed description of the booty in Guillaume le 
Maréchal is very life-like.“ 

The victory led to immediate peace, and completed the ruin 
of the cause of Louis, already disastrously affected by the battle 
of Lincoln. The English, both of that and later generations, how- 
ever, were impressed most of all with its importance as bringing 
to a close the career of Eustace the Monk. To them his over- 
throw and death was such an unlooked-for stroke of good for- 
tune that it could be explained only as a special interposition of 
God. Accordingly round the historical occurrences connected with 
the battle of Sandwich and the life of Eustace grew up legends 
which vividly reflect the deep impression made by these events 
upon the English. 

Walter of Hemingburgh, who died after 1313, followed by 
Knighton, who died about 1366, gives an account under 1217 
of a certain tyrant of Spain, surnamed Monachus, who, after 
gathering much booty and subjugating many places, longed for 
the conquest of England, particularly upon hearing that it 
was ruled by a child. When he was still far off the coast, 
with a large fleet and an enormous equipment, the sailors of 


88 Annales Monastici, ii. 287-8. M0 p. 202. 

| Chronica de Mailros, 128; cf. the Annals of Worcester, Annales Monastici, iv. 409. 

2 Guillaume le Maréchal, ll. 17569-—76 ; Histoire des Ducs de Normandie, 202. 

“3 Patent Rolls, 1216-25, 88. 

‘4 We may quote in part the abbreviated paraphrase of the editor: ‘ After the 
battle our people returned to land bringing their booty which was very considerable. 
Sir Hubert had taken two ships. Some ships had made so great gain that the sailors 
distributed the cash in full porringers. The marshal ordered that the division should 
be made in a fashion to give entire satisfaction to the sailors. Then he decided that 
with the part reserved they should found a hospital in honour of Saint Bartholomew 
who on that day had given them the victory. The sailors carried out his orders and 
founded the famous establishment where are harboured and entertained God’s poor :’” 
iii. 247-8 ; for the text, ii, ll. 17501-68. 
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the ports learned of his approach and feared him by reason of the 
great evil that was reported of him. They said: ‘If he lands 
he will devastate everything, for the country is not prepared and 
the king is distant. So we will take our life in our hands and 
meet him at sea; valour is not all, and aid will come to us from on 
high.’ A volunteer was instructed to climb the mast of the 
tyrant’s ship and cut down the sail with an axe so as to deprive the 
fleet of the guidance of its leading ship. God gave the enemy into 
their hands, and after many were drowned and killed they returned 
with joy bearing great booty. So the youthful king was saved.’ 

In this narrative one potices especially the entire absence 
of any mention of Louis: the central figure is Eustace, who 
is overcome only with divine assistance. A still more start- 
ling variation appears in another chronicle of aout the same 
date, c. 1313, the Polistorie de Jean de Cantorbéry. In this 
account we are told that in the year 1217, on the day of Saint 
Bartholomew the Apostle, there came toward Sandwich with 
a great fleet a monk named Eustace, accompanied with many 
great lords who hoped to possess the land, and with that idea 
brought their wives and even children in the cradle. They trusted 
rather to their leader’s knowledge of magic than to their own 
might. Upon their entering the harbour of Sandwich their 
numerous ships could all be seen except that of the leader, which 
was invisible. The people of Sandwich despaired of resistance 
except by God’s help, and to that intent prayed to Him that out 
of love for Saint Bartholomew, whose day it was, He would save 
them. They also vowed a chapel with a perpetual chantry in 
honour of the saint if he would secure the victory for them. 
*‘ At that time there was in the town a man named Stephen Crabbe 
who had previously been very intimate with the monk surnamed 
Eustace.’ Out of love for Stephen, Eustace had taught him much 
magic. Crabbe heard the lamentations, and said to the chiefs 
of the commune that he would give his life to save the city the 
disgrace of allowing Eustace to enter England at that port. 
Stephen accordingly embarked in a vessel, and leaped aboard that 
of Eustace. Then he cut off Eustace’s head, and at once every one 
could see the ship clearly which heretofore had been invisible. 
Stephen was killed. A great tempest blew off shore, harming no 
one on land, but causing the hostile ships to founder. Saint 
Bartholomew appeared in the air to the inhabitants at the time 
and assured them that they had nothing to fear. 


° Hemingburgh, Chronicon (ed. H. C. Hamilton), i. 260-1; Knighton, Chronicon 
(ed. J. R. Lumby), i. 205-6. 

46 Cf. T. Duffus Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, iii. 350-1; Meyer, Guillaume le 
Maréchal, iii. 247,1; Petit-Dutaillis, Louis VIII, 168-9. This part is quoted in 
Wistasse, pp. xvii—xix. 
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The portion of the story which describes the plan of the 
lords to settle in England, for which purpose they had brought 
their wives and even their infants, and also the foundering of 
their fleet from the force of a great tempest, is simply a confusion 
in the legend of the battle of Sandwich with the attempted arrival 
of Hugh de Bove’s party in England in the year 1215, so graphi- 
cally described, even to the cradles, by Roger of Wendover.” 
Hugh de Bove had, moreover, been an old partner in deeds 
of daring with Eustace, being included in the number of pro- 
scribed persons whom the count of Boulogne had sworn to 
attempt to deliver to King Philip.“ The substitution of Eustace 
for Hugh, and the confusion of the storm and the battle, explain 
much of the legend. 

The rest of the account deals with Eustace’s skill in magic, 
his death at the hands of Stephen Crabbe, and the religious 
element of divine aid and the appearance of Saint Bartholomew. 
The belief in the magic skill of Eustace was probably existent 
in his own day, and undoubtedly so by the time of the composition 
of the Romance of Eustace. Crabbe’s true share in the death 
of Eustace we have previously considered; and this account 
is a natural variation with the addition of the magical element. 
The emphasis upon the miraculous element is explicable by 
a reference to the next paragraph of the text which now remains 
to be considered. It is entitled ‘Concerning the Hospital of 
St. Bartholomew Founded Near Sandwich ’, and is as follows : 


After the people of Sandwich had thus secured the victory over 
Eustace and their enemies, they bought, at the expense of the commune, 
a site not far from the town and had built there a chapel dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew. They erected houses near by for the aged of both sexes 
of the town who might chance to fall into poverty, and they bought some 
lands and rents for the hospital to support for ever the aged poor who should 
dwell there, and to support devoutly the chantry. Moreover they ordained 
among themselves, that every year on the day of St. Bartholomew the 
commune should meet in the city of Sandwich and make a solemn proces- 
sion to the aforesaid hospital with tapers in their hands. 


The reader will recall the contemporary extract given above 
from Guillaume le Maréchal, where is recorded the determination 
of the marshal to found such a hospital from the remainder of the 
spoils, and also the obedience of the sailors to this wish. Even 
the marshal believed that Saint Bartholomew had secured them 
the victory.” So the legend stands out not only as an evidence 
of the faith of after generations in the miraculous aid at the 
battle of Sandwich, but as a record of the belief most sincerely 


“7 Flores Historiarum, iii. 332-3 ; cf. Chronica de Mailros, 119-20. 
M8 See p. 652, n. 23. 


“° Page 667, n. 144above ; compare also especially ii, ll. 17527—40, and iii. 248, n. 2. 
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held by contemporaries. The Hospital of Saint Bartholomew, 
concerning the circumstances of whose foundation there can be 
no doubt, still exists in its original location, faithfully performing 
the functions assigned to it almost seven centuries ago. Its 
custumal, dating from 1301, agrees in important particulars with 
the account given above from the Polistorie.® The hospital 
itself stands a silent witness of the faith of its founders and of 
the deep impression made upon them by the signal victory. 
Henry Lewin Cannon. 


°° ‘The custumal is to be found in William Boys, Collections for an History of Sand- 
wich in Kent (Canterbury, 1792); the date is discussed on p. v. The seal of the 
hospital, attached to a deed of 1225, mentioned in Boys, 114, can no longer be found 
‘in the archives of the cathedral church of Canterbury’, but the seal of 1317 is extant. 


German Opinion of the Divorce of 
Flenry VITI 


HE divorce of Henry VIII and Catharine of Aragon has long 

been regarded as one of the turning-points in English history. 
Shakespeare and Thomas Gray, in attributing to Anne Boleyn 
the introduction of Lutheran ideas into England, did but express 
the view which until comparatively recent times has generally 
obtained. Although far less weight than formerly is now 
attributed to the personal action of the king, yet the connexion 
of the divorce with the Reformation is still sufficiently obvious 
to make the study of this curious affair, with its strange mixture 
of private and public considerations, of conscience, policy, and 
lust, instructive in the highest degree. So much minute research 
has been devoted to the subject during the past generation, 
that it may seem singular that one side of it, namely the con- 
nexion with it of the leading theologians of Germany, has been 
almost entirely overlooked. The fullest account of the negotia- 
tions with these men, and of their attitude, is still to be found in 
Bishop Burnet’s History, written two centuries ago, but owing 
to the publication since then of many new materials this account 
is no longer adequate. In a previous paper I narrated the story 
of Luther’s attitude towards the divorce ;* in the present one 
I propose to do the same for some of Luther’s contemporaries. 
The study casts light on both English and German history ; it 
shows that Henry’s government was far more persistent than is 
usually supposed in getting from the protestants a favourable 
opinion which might serve as a basis for alliance, and at the 
same time brings out the interesting ideas of the reformers on the 
questions of divorce and polygamy. 

Erasmus was one of the first on whom the coming event cast 
its shadow. He had been presented to Henry, when the latter 
was a mere boy, in 1499; ten years later he had hailed his 
accession to the throne with joy,® and during his long stay in 


* Ante, xxv. 656 f. 

* P. 8. Allen, Opus Epistolarum Erasmi (Oxford, 1906), i. 239. 

* Ibid. pp. 449 f. Erasmus left Italy for England on the expectation of receiving 
promotion from Henry, anticipated by Warham and Mountjoy. 
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England from 1509-14 he had been graciously received at court, 
and had, indeed, made so favourable an impression on Queen 
Catharine that she asked him to give her lessons, a duty from 
which he begged to be excused.* In 1514 it was first rumoured 
that Henry intended to obtain a divorce,’ but the birth of the 
Princess Mary (1516), by giving the king hope of further issue, 
postponed the execution of the plan for many years. In view 
of later events it does not seem unreasonable to assume that 
the queen continued to be anxious about her position, and that, 
in the endeavour to strengthen it, she requested two eminent 
authorities, Erasmus and another Burgundian subject of her 
nephew Charles V, to write on the topic of marriage. Vives 
published his work, De Femina Christiana,’ dedicated to Catharine, 
in 1523, but said little about divorce. In the following year 
accordingly, the queen, through her chamberlain, Lord Mountjoy, 
asked Erasmus to write her a book on marriage. Erasmus com- 
plied, and published in 1526 The Institution of Christian Matri- 
mony,’ in which he so thoroughly examines the question of 
divorce as to make us suspect that his opinion was particularly 
solicited on this point. After remarking how inauspicious the 
dissolution of marriage has been considered even by those nations 
which allow it, and expatiating on the solemn and binding 
character of the contract,® the writer proceeds to consider the 
impediments, some of which suffice to render any union void, 
some of which can break a marriage contract, but not one which 
has been consummated.? Union with a brother’s widow is 
expressly stated to be an insufficient cause for nullification,” 
and the value of a papal dispensation is considered, with the 
conclusion that it is valid in some cases but not in all. In general 


* Ibid. p. 569. 5 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1509-19, no. 479. 

® Vivis Opera (Valentia, 1798), vol. vi. We do not know that Vives was requested 
to write this work by the queen, but the example of Erasmus and the fact that Vives 
was later accused of giving Catharine advice on the divorce make us suspect it: 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, tv. ii. 4990, November 1528. Martin Hume, The 
Wives of Henry VIII, p. 142, says that the queen applied to Vives and Erasmus, but 
his references are all wrong, as well as his conclusion: ‘ Epistles in stilted Latin was 
all she got from either.’ In 1531 the imperial ambassador at London, Eustache 
Chapuys, made several efforts to secure an opinion favourable to the queen from 
Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim. Agrippae Opera (Lugduni, s.a.), ii. 973 f., 989, 
996. The conjecture of A. Prost (Agrippa de Nettesheim, 1881, ii. 262) that 
Henry VIII approached Agrippa in 1529 for an opinion is untenable. The scholar 
declined to write on the subject. 

7 Matrimonii Christiani Institutio, Opera (Leyden, 1703), v. 613f. Erasmus 
appears to have known Vives’s work, which he followed in advising that girls be for- 
bidden to read romances. In the dedicatory epistle to the queen, 15 July 1526 
( Epistolae, London, 1642, xxix. 40), he says that he promised the work to Mountjoy 
more than two years before. On the other hand, in a letter to Piso, 9 September 1526 
(ibid. xxi. 65), he says the queen had asked for the book a year ago. See also his letter 
to Beda, 10 June 1525, ibid. xix. 91. 

5 Opera, v. 618 f. * Ibid. 633 f. © Ibid. 639. 
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the writer may be said to take a well-balanced view, inclining 
slightly to the side of his patroness. The queen was too much 
preoccupied to acknowledge the work at once, but after a gentle 
reminder from him ™ she directed Mountjoy to write expressing 
her pleasure and thanks ™ and sending a gift.’ 

By this time the plan for a divorce was well known. Erasmus 
received information of the rumoured separation of ‘ Jupiter and 
Juno’ from John Crucius Berganus, who visited England in 1527, 
but did not think it safe to write until he had reached Louvain 
in the following January.“ On 2 September Erasmus wrote to 
his friend Vives at London: ‘ Far be it from me to mix in the 
affair of Jupiter and Juno, especially as I know little about it. 
But I should prefer that he should take two Junos rather than 
put away one.’ In thus declaring a preference for bigamy to 
divorce Erasmus expressed an opinion which, strange as it may 
seem to us, was very widespread at this time. Henry himself at 
one time suggested it as a possibility."* The pope had recently 
allowed the king of Castile to take two wives.” Clement VII 
at one time proposed this solution of the difficulty to the English 
ambassador." The distinguished catholic theologian Cajetan 
judged that polygamy was not against natural law, and was not 
forbidden in the Bible, and that the pope might grant dispensa- 
tion for it to avoid a greater evil."* Luther, too, had already 
in his Babylonian Captivity of the Church affirmed that bigamy 
was a lesser evil than divorce,” and in his reply to this work 
Henry VIII (or his assistants) did not contradict the assertion.” 
Sir Thomas More, however, was shocked by it, and severely 
censured it in his Responsio ad Lutherum, published under the 
pseudonym of William Ross.” Erasmus knew both the Baby- 
lonian Captivity and More’s reply (though he was not aware that 
this was by his friend). He was repelled by the violence of both 
parties, and thought that if anything the Englishman was in this 
respect the worse.” 


™ | March 1528, Epistolae, xix. 69. 

1 May (1528), Férstemann-Giinther, Briefe an Desiderius Erasmus (1904), no. 66, 
wrongly dated 1527. 

8 2 September 1528, Epistolae, xx. 87. 

™“ Enthoven, Briefe an Desiderius Erasmus (1906), no. 12, wrongly placed in 1522. 
The true date, 28 January 1528, is given by Vocht, Englische Studien, 1909, p. 386. 

% Epistolae, xx. 87. Vives replied on 1 October, ‘ lupiter et Iuno utinam aliquando 
litent non priscae illi Veneri sed Christo verticordio’: Opera, vii. 192. 

** Pollard, Henry VIII (London, 1905), p. 206. 

™ Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, ii. 379. *® Pollard, p. 207. 

1 W. W. Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen (Marburg, 
1904), pp. 304 f. 

20 In 1520: Luthers Werke (Weimar), vi. 559. 

1 Ante, xxv. 659. * Mori Opera (1689), p. 145. 

* Erasmi Opera (1703), x. 1652. Erasmus says that those who write against 
Luther are ‘ apud Anglos Rex ipse, Iohannes Episcopus Roffensis, et tertius quidam 
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When, in 1529, Henry found he could not get the desired 
dispensation from the pope, he began to collect the opinions of 
universities and learned men to support him in summarily 
repudiating Catharine. It is not certain that he applied to 
Erasmus, but one of the latter’s epistles, to his intimate friend 
Boniface Amorbach, written early in 1530, certainly makes it 
appear that this was the case.* Erasmus tells his friend that 
the king says he had not taken Catharine from love, and that he 
(Erasmus) advises him to marry his daughter to a noble and make 
her son his heir. Yet he asks whether, as so much bloodshed 
would result from a disputed succession, a dispensation might not 
be given, though this would be hard on the queen. Amorbach 
replied on 28 February 1530™ that the question involved was 
one for jurists, and that the pope had power of dispensation for 
divorce only in extreme cases. It was not certain that a second 
marriage would produce an heir. Amorbach adds: ‘If I were 
a Lutheran I should add that a new wife might be taken without 
putting away the old one, for polygamy was practised by the 
patriarchs and Luther teaches that it is not forbidden by the 
New Testament.’ 

About a year later Erasmus’s opinion was solicited by the 
party opposed to Henry, two nobles from the imperial court 
acting as agents. Apparently he tried to avoid giving them 
a direct answer, and thus a rumour arose that he was favourable 
to the divorce.” His position was indeed a delicate one. His 
horror of war, and his belief that a disputed succession would be 
followed by this calamity, naturally led him to regard a second 
marriage as desirable; at the same time as a subject of the 
emperor he felt unwilling to take a decided part against his 
sovereign’s aunt."* We thus find his expressions on the subject 
somewhat contradictory. To Damian a Goes he gave the impres- 
sion that he was against the divorce ; ”° to another friend he wrote 
that he thought the king justified in it as he had obtained the 
approval of so many doctors.*® To a third he wrote in November 
1533, that he had heard the king had taken back the queen, and, 
tam amarulentus ut ipsi Luthero possit medium unguem ostendere’, This can only 
refer to More, who was indeed every whit as violent as Luther. There is nothing worse 
in all Luther’s works than the passage in More’s Responsio found in his Opera, p. 38. 

** Erasmi Epistolae ad Bon. Amerbachium (Basle, 1779), no. 11. 

* Burckhardt-Biedermann, Bon. Amerbach und die Reformation (Basle, 1894), 

. 238 £. 

” *6 Luther’s Commentary on Genesis (1523), Werke (Weimar), xiv. 250 f., 171. 

*7 Damian a Goes to Erasmus, 20 June 1533, Férstemann-Giinther, op. cit. no. 188 ; 
Erasmi Epistolae, xxvii. 19. 

*8 Burnet says that Erasmus was secretly in favour of the divorce, but would not 
appear in it for fear of the emperor: History of the Reformation, ed. Pocock (Oxford, 
1865), i. 160, 

* Foérstemann-Giinther, op. cit. no. 188. 

*° To Viglius Zuichemus, 14 May 1533, Erasmi Opera, iii, appendix, ep. 372. 
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though he could not believe it, he hoped it was true.** His policy 
was evidently to keep as far as possible friends with all parties ; 
when Anne Boleyn’s star was in the ascendant Erasmus dedi- 
cated several works to her father, Lord Rochford. The terrible 
history of the year 1535, with the execution of More and Fisher, 
changed Erasmus’s feelings in the matter. In a poem attributed 
to him, written before he had heard of the death of Queen 
Catharine,* but first published afterwards, Henry is severely 
arraigned for tyranny and lust, and bidden to cast out his 
harlot and take back his legitimate wife. If these words are 
authentic, as is probably the case, they give us the last opinion 
of Erasmus on the repudiation of Catharine.“ It is highly 
characteristic of the Dutch humanist that he approached the 
question almost entirely from the practical point of view. While 
in the Institutio Matrimonii he carefully examines the theological 
arguments in general, when the specific case is put before him 
the considerations which move him are, first, to avoid a civil 
war, and then to spare the feelings of all parties as much as 
possible, particularly those of the queen. 

It is strikingly different with the other German theologians 
to whom Henry applied. They, though showing the influence 
of political, and especially of propagandist motives, are chiefly 
concerned to ground their decisions on a careful study of the 
Bible and the canon law. Henry began soliciting their opinions 
in 1531, and entrusted the business to several agents. One of 
them, William Paget, was accredited to Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse, with whom he had a conference at Rothenburg in Septem- 
ber 1531.” Paget promised his master’s support to the German 
protestants against the emperor, and particularly requested the 
advice of Philip’s divines on the divorce. He so much impressed 
the landgrave that the latter wrote to Luther urging him for 
political reasons to give the answer that the king desired,*®* and 
at the same time submitted the proposition to his new university 
at Marburg. Their answer, dated on 12 October 1531, was 
forwarded to Henry, whose name, however, is not mentioned in 
the document. The rector and professors, with an independence 
surprising in view of their later obsequiousness in Philip’s own 

* To Olaus, secretary of Queen Mary of Hungary, Monumenta Hungariae historica, 
Diplomataria, xxv (Budapest, 1875), p. 424. 

* The Catechismus, Opera, v. 1133 f., and the Enarratio triplex in Psalmum XXII, 
ibid. 1294f. Several letters that passed between them are extant. 


* On 6 January 1536. Chapuys wrote to Erasmus a full account of the queen’s 
decease on 1 February 1536, Enthoven, op. cit. no. 145. 


** Incomparabilis ... D. Erasmi ... in sanctissimorum martyrum Rofensis Episcopi 
P 


ac Th. Mori... Heroicum Carmen. Mense Septembre, MDXXXVI. (Colophon) 
Hagenau. 


% F. Kiich, Politisches Archiv des Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen (Leipzig, 1911), 
ii. 452, % Ante, xxv. 665. 
Xx2 
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case, advised against divorce, and said nothing about bigamy.” 
Thomas Cranmer, who was ambassador to the emperor at Ratisbon 
in 1532, also busied himself to collect opinions on the divorce. 
He induced Andrew Osiander, a very prominent Lutheran 
pastor at Nuremberg whom he visited and whose niece he 
married, to declare in favour of the king. Osiander had pre- 
viously stated that he considered union with a brother’s widow 
lawful ; ** but now he changed his opinion on this point, and 
wrote a book, De incestuoso Matrimonio, which was suppressed by 
the Nuremberg town council out of respect to the emperor.* 

But Henry’s principal agent in Germany was Simon Grynaeus, 
a learned Greek scholar, who had taught at Heidelberg from 
1524 to 1529 and had then been called by Oecolampadius to 
Basle with some idea of filling the vacancy caused by Erasmus’s 
recent removal to Freiburg.” In the early summer of 1531 he 
made a journey to London to consult some manuscripts, taking 
with him introductions from Erasmus to some of his friends, 
apparently including More and Tunstall." Though the impression 
he made on these persons, owing to his warm defence of Zwingli, 
was far from favourable, they brought him to the notice of the 
king, who caused him to meet three or four doctors to argue the 
question of the divorce, and requested him, armed with their 
reasons, to collect the judgements of his leading countrymen on 
the subject, and at the same time gave him a sum of money for 
his services.” Immediately after his consultation with the 
doctors he returned to the continent, and arrived by 12 June 
at Ghent, where he had an interview with Vives“ who had 
already written in favour of the king.“ Coming to Basle shortly 
afterwards he at once set about his task. 

He apparently did not write to Luther (who was approached 
from another quarter), perhaps thinking that his quarrel with 


** Marburg Archives, England, 1531-45, under date, kindly communicated to me 
by my friend Professor W. W. Rockwell. It may be interesting to note here that 
Tindale’s Practice of Prelates ; whether the King’s Grace may be separated from the 
Queen, 1530, purporting to be printed by Hans Luft at Marburg, was not really 
printed at Marburg at all. Mr. Robert Steele, in a recent article in The Library (April 
1911), thinks that the ‘Marburg’ books of Hans Luft were printed at Antwerp. But 
there is evidence that three of them at least were printed at Cologne: sce my article 
in the (New York) Nation, 16 May 1912. 

** In 1528: G. Kawerau, De Digamia E piscoporum (Kiel, 1889), p. 51. 

%° W. Moller, A. Osiander, pp. 154 f.; Pocock, Records of the Reformation, ii. 483 f. ; 
W. W. Rockwell, op. cit. p. 220. 

* Realencyklopidie fir protestantische Theologie (3rd edition), vii. 218. I am not 
aware that Erasmus ever taught at the university of Basle. 

“ Erasmi Opera, iii, appendix, ep. 374. 

“ Chapuys to Charles V, 6 June 1531, Letters and Papers, v, no. 287; cf. Calendar 
of Spanish Papers, 1531-3, ii. 177. 

“8 Vives to Erasmus: Vivis Opera, vii. 194. 

“* Vives to Henry VIII, Bruges, 13 January 1531, ibid. p. 134. 
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Henry would render him disinclined to interfere in the matter. 
He applied instead to Melanchthon in July,” and asked for an 
opinion which was drawn up by the latter with great care on 
23 August.“* The Wittenberg professor begins by investigating 
the nature of the commands given by God in the Bible, some of 
them being laws of nature, which may never be transgressed 
under any circumstances, and some of them merely positive 
commands which have been either abrogated by the new dis- 
pensation or may be dispensed with for good cause by the 
church. The marriage with a brother’s widow is clearly, he holds, 
of the second class, whereas divorce, save for adultery, belongs to 
the former. The English king is therefore unable to repudiate his 
wife, and Melanchthon thinks that he would naturally prefer not 
to do so simply to spare her and their daughter the consequent 
disgrace. He then considers the public welfare and the necessity 
of securing the succession. His method of finding a solution for 
this problem, consistent with his former propositions, would be, 
to one who was not in some degree prepared for it, equally 
ingenious and startling: ‘It may be done without any peril to 
the conscience or reputation of any one by polygamy.’ He hastens 
to add that he would not concede this to every one, but as the 
examples of the patriarchs show that it was not forbidden by the 
law of nature, he thinks it may be practised in certain circum- 
stances. It is impossible to be sure whether this document ever 
reached London.” The Saxons, however, entertained some 
expectation that Henry would follow the advice to take a second 
wife.*® 

The plan did not recommend itself to the English king, who 
sent several other embassies to Wittenberg to get a positive ap- 
proval of the divorce. The most important of these missions was 
that of Edward Fox, bishop of Hereford, and Nicholas Heath, 
archdeacon of Stafford, who arrived at Wittenberg in December 
1535, and negotiated with the reformers for four months.” 
On the way they stopped in November at Strassburg, where they 
discussed the divorce with Bucer, though without any definite 


“© Corpus Reformatorum, ii. 515. 

‘© Two forms of this document are extant, Corpus Reformatorum, ii. 520 f. and 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, lviii (1885), 728 f. (from a manuscript copy by 
Bugenhagen). I have investigated the letters and works of the Wittenbergers Bugen- 
hagen and Jonas without finding anything relative to the divorce. 

“ Tt is not mentioned by Grynaeus among the other letters he sent, nor by Burnet, 
who had before him manuscripts of letters which had reached England. It is also 
surprising to note that in a letter of Melanchthon to Grynaeus, August 1531 (Corpus 
Reformatorum, ii. 530 f.), no allusion is made to it or to the question in general. On 
the other hand it may have been taken to Henry by Barnes. 

** George Spalatin, the chaplain of Frederick the Wise, wrote to Hans von Dolzig 
in February 1532, that it was still doubtful whether Henry would do so: Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte, xix. 499. * Ante, xxv. 668. 
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result, as the latter stated it to be the only point of controversy 
left between them.” The English divines were commissioned 
to treat ‘as well in the king’s great cause of matrimony as in 
other causes pertaining to the wealth of this realm’. They 
discharged their task with thoroughness ; the progress of their 
disputations on the theological points is in great part known to 
us,*” as well as the result, a series of articles which had some 
direct influence on the formation of English theology.” Here 
again the divorce proved the hardest problem for solution. The 
opinion of the Wittenbergers, drafted by Melanchthon, shows 
some modification of their previous views, which was apparently 
due not so much to the arguments of the Englishmen as to those 
of Osiander.** The Saxons have now » come to believe that the 
union with a brother’s widow is forbidden by divine law, but 
as they think divorce is also forbidden by it they beg the king 
to allow them to express no decision on so intricate a case. 
That the real opinion of the theologians was still against the 
validity of the marriage of Anne Boleyn may be gathered from 
a letter of John Frederick, elector of Saxony, dated 9 August 1536, 
in which that marriage is condemned and is stated to be the 
reason why alliance with England is impossible.™ 

In the meantime Grynaeus had solicited, obtained, and for- 
warded to London the opinions of a number of the Swiss and 
South German reformers. Zwingli’s opinion was given on 
17 August 1531 in a long letter. After full discussion of the 
pertinent biblical texts, he concludes that marriage with a 
brother’s widow is forbidden by divine law, from which no pope 
can dispense, that therefore the king’s marriage is null and void, 
and that the queen should be honourably put away. After seeing 
the contrary judgements of some of the other reformers he 
reasserted his own decision in a second letter of 1 September.® 
His opinion of polygamy is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
a citizen of Ziirich was beheaded for this crime, doubtless with 


%° T. Schiess, Briefwechsel der Blaurer (1908, 1909), i. 760, ii. 823. 

* Cromwell to Cranmer, 5 January 1535: R. B. Merriman, Life and Letters of 
Thomas Cromwell, i. 372. 

* P. Drews, Disputationen Dr. Martin Luthers (Gottingen, 1895). The English 
embassy is stated to have been present at the debate on private masses, 29 January 
1536, p.69; and it is probable that they were also present at the debate on justification, 
14 January, p. 33, and perhaps at others. 

* First published by Professor G. Mentz under the title Die Wittenberger Artikel 
von 1586, Leipzig, 1905; cf. J. Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation, ii. 316 f. 

* Rockwell, op. cit. 220. 

5 Corpus Reformatorum, ii. 527, wrongly placed under the year 1531; the mention 
of Fox and Heath gives the true date, 1536 to which it was assigned by Seckendorf, 
following Burnet. 

*° G. Mentz, Johann Friedrich, iii. 354 (Jena, 1909). 

* His letter is not now in print. Burnet summarizes it, op. cit. i. 160 f. 

* Burnet, l. c. 
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Zwingli’s approval, on 30 April 1527. Grynaeus was pleased 
with his answer.” Oecolampadius agreed with Zwingli, by whom 
he was apparently influenced. On 18 July he wrote to Bucer 
asking him to forward the documents in the case.“ On 13 August 
he sent a full account of the affair to Zwingli, requesting his 
advice.” He stated that as Henry had been deceived by the 
pope and badly treated by Luther he was now turning to them, 
and he hoped that for political reasons such an answer as the king 
wished might be given him, though he would not do anything 
wrong. He enlarged on the king’s sufferings of conscience and 
the decisions of the universities, and quoted the Old Testament 
passages in his favour. A week afterwards he had received his 
friend’s answer and replied that he agreed exactly with it, and 
hoped that Bucer and Capito, though they were conceited in their 
own ideas, would accept it.“ He blamed them severely for sug- 
gesting bigamy as a possible solution, adding: ‘ God forbid that 
in this we should obey Mohammed rather than Christ.’ He 
accordingly stated his conclusion, to the effect that the marriage 
was null, in two letters to Grynaeus.“ With Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius sided Paul Phrygio.® 

The group of reformers of Strassburg, Wolfgang Capito,” 
Martin Bi er, Kaspar Hedio,” and Matthew Zell,® were of an 


opinion more nearly approaching that of the Wittenbergers, 
namely that divorce was a worse evil than marriage with a 
brother’s widow, and that the most practical solution of the 
problem would be polygamy. Bucer was at great pains to form 
an opinion, getting all the documents and advice in the case 


°° E. Egli, Aktensammlung zur Zircher Reformation, 1879, no. 1174. Again in 
May 1533 (after Zwingli’s death) a man thought better to plead guilty to adultery 
than to bigamy, ibid. no. 1941. 

© Zwingli’s Werke, ed. Schuler und Schulthess, viii. 635. 

* Ocecolampadii et Zwinglii Zpistolarum libri quatuor, Basle, 1536, p. 24. 

® Zwingli’s Werke, ed. Schuler und Schulthess, viii. 631. 

® Zwingli’s Werke, viii. 634. 

* Burnet, l. c., dates these letters 10 and 31 August, but the facts givenabove would 
suggest that the first letter was of a later date. 

* Burnet, 1. c. Phrygio’s real name was Seidenstecker; he was born at Con- 
stance and after his conversion to the reformed church, about 1524, occupied 
various positions as pastor and professor at Schlettstadt, Basle, and Tiibingen, until 
his death in 1543: Baum, Capito und Butzer (1860), p. 268. His death is mentioned 
in a letter from Hedio to Myconius, 25 September 1543, printed in K. und W. Krafft, 
Briefe und Documente aus der Reformationszeit, p. 92. 

* Baum, Capito und Butzer, gives the lives of these reformers, but says nothing 
of their connexion with this case, or of that of Bucer with the landgrave’s bigamy. 
His strongly protestant bias probably led him to avoid mention of unedifying 
facts which he must have known. The same must be said of Bishop Burnet, who 
merely mentions that Bucer was of ‘ another opinion’, though without saying what 
it was. 

* See his life in the Realencyklopidie fir protestantische Theologie, s.v. 

 F. Unselt, Mathieu Zell, le premier Réformateur de Strasbourg, 1854. 
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possible, and even writing to Melanchthon.” He was particularly 
anxious to ascertain the king’s motives ; he asked for a description 
of the king and of Anne Boleyn from Grynaeus, and wished to 
know whether they had yet any children ; “ and he wrote to one 
of his most intimate friends that some said that the king was 
moved by scruples of conscience, but others that he was only 
tired of his present wife and in love with the girl he wanted to 
marry." He was so much exercised by the fear that a breach 
with the Swiss would result from his persisting in his first opinion, 
that he finally decided to send in no official statement whatever, 
and informed Zwingli that he would do nothing to oppose his view 
of the case.” In 1534 we find him blaming Henry for his marriage 
with Anne.” The other Strassburg divines were less pliant ; 
Hedio slightly modified his opinion, but Capito and Zell refused 
to change theirs,”* and three years later Capito wrote a book on 
the subject, dedicated to the king, who sent him in return one 
hundred and twenty crowns. 

Grynaeus copied in a book all the letters he had collected, and 
sent them with a summary to Henry VIII.” There is no extant 
account of their reception, but it is probable that their influence 
was felt in several ways. The opinion of Zwingli, Oecolampadius, 
and Phrygio, that his first marriage was null, was exactly what 
Henry wanted, and may have led him to look more favourably 
on the Reformation, while at the same time it made the names 
of those men odious to Sir Thomas More.”* The alternative of 
bigamy met with no acceptance in Henry’s mind, as it did later 
in that of Philip of Hesse. The reason for this is to be found 
neither in Henry’s superior morality, nor in the opposition of 


** See Melanchthon’s answer, 8 November 1531, Corpus Reformatorum, ii. 552. 

% Original Letters, Parker Society (Cambridge, 1846-7), ep. cclv. 

™ Schiess, Briefwechsel der Blaurer, i. 268; cf. 278. 

* Zwingli’s Werke, ed. Schuler und Schulthess, viii. 644. On Bucer’s opinion, see 
ibid. 635. That Bucer sent in no statement to Grynaeus may be inferred by the absence 


of his name in the list of letters given by Grynaeus, Original Letters, loc. cit., and by the 
assertion of Burnet, I. c. 


8 Schiess, op. cit. p. 460. 

™ Original Letters, l. c. The book was Responsio de missa, matrimonio et iure 
magistratus in religione. D. Wolfgango Capitone autore. Strassburg, 1537. The 
dedicatory epistle is dated 9 March. A second edition, revised by the author, 
appeared in 1540. The honorarium is mentioned in T. W. Réhrich, Geschichte der 
Reformation im Elsass, 1832, ii. 171. 

© Original Letters, no. cclvii, dated conjecturally 10 September 1531. 

** * Zwingle and Frere Husgen’ (Oecolampadius being the Greek for Hausschein) 
are often mentioned with detestation by More, though he does not refer to this 
episode. Burnet states that there was a letter from Calvin on the subject. This is 
certainly a mistake, as Calvin was only twenty-two at the time and there is no such 
letter extant. In various places in his works he condemns polygamy (Corpus 
Reformatorum, li. 51, lv. 666 f.), and especially for kings (ibid. xxxviii, part ii, 257 f. 


(1538), lv. 474 f. (1555)). He also speaks severely of Henry VIII (ibid. lxx. 208, 
Ixxi. 134). 
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men like More and Cranmer,” but chiefly in the different situation 
of the two princes. Philip of Hesse already had heirs and did not 
desire to supplant them. His one motive was the reconciliation 
of a libertine passion with the scruples of a sensitive, if abnormal, 
conscience. His second marriage was only, in fact, as Bucer 
put it,”* ‘ a holy, useful remedy for lust,’ though unfortunately an 
ineffective one.” Henry’s principal motive was to secure the 
succession ; and whatever may have been considered the biblical 
doctrine of marriage, it was clear that in civil law polygamy was 
a crime, and that, being without precedent, the children of such 
a marriage would undoubtedly have been considered illegitimate. 


PRESERVED SMITH. 


™ Cranmer’s Works, ed. Parker Society, ii. 25 £., 329; Pollard, Cranmer, 121. 
More, see above, p. 673. 
*8 Rockwell, op. cit. p. 277. 


On 


 H. Grisar, Luther (1911), ii. 427 £. 
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Inner and Outer Cabinet and Privy 
Council, 1679-1783 


HE true history of policy in the eighteenth century can 

never be written without a correct understanding of 
the machinery of the central executive. The working of this 
machinery is still somewhat of a mystery, though much light 
has of late been thrown upon the constitution of committees and 
of the privy council in the early part of the reign of Charles IT. 
This problem will be here treated mainly in the period from 
William III to George II, based on the evidence from the materials 


at the Record Office, in the Privy Council Office, and in the 
British Museum. 


Tue Krine’s RELATIONS TO THE EXECUTIVE 


It is evident that the reign of William III forms a decisive 
turning-point in the development of the executive. The old 
theory of government appears to have been that the king directed 
the executive on the advice of his council. The theory of Clarendon 
was that the king was constitutionally bound to abide by the 
advice of his privy council. But, as experience showed, this 
theory was difficult of realization. The king, as supreme executive 
officer, held that he should control his own council ; no Stuart 
ever willingly submitted to its sway, and each employed different 
expedients to evade it. They refused to summon the privy 
council as a whole, or they formed different committees of the 
council and thereby divided the councillors. Moreover—and 
herein lies an important point—the king had unquestionably the 
power of taking executive measures, either on the advice of a single 
minister or of a few secret councillors.2 So long as this power 
might be put into practice the restraint exercised by the privy 


* See Mr. E. I. Carlyle’s article, ante, xxvii. 251 seqq. 

* Even as late as the 2 October 1761 this doctrine could still be asserted by Lord 
Granville, who said in the cabinet to Pitt, ‘He [Pitt] knew very well that the King 
might take a foreign measure with his Secretary of State only, but that if the King 
referred the matter to the Council, the opinion of the majority of the Council was the 
measure’: British Museum, Additional MS. 32929, fo. 18, quoted by Winstanley, 
ante, xvii. (1902) 691. 
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council could be but slight. Charles II was unwilling to surrender 
the power, and, though a determined effort was made in 1679 to 
subject him to the privy council, James IT used the same secret 
powers to emancipate himself from its control. It was natural 
that, under William III, there should be a renewed attempt to 
regain power for the council, or at least for some representative 
part of it. All Englishmen saw that the executive acts of a 
foreigner needed control. William’s taste and temper were often 
arbitrary, but he was willing to make some concession, and to 
allow committees of the privy council to deal with matters of 
routine and with internal affairs. He even went further and 
maintained a sort of cabinet council throughout his reign. But 
he remained extremely jealous of the ministers as a whole exer- 
cising any control in foreign affairs. In reality he was his own 
secretary of state, and Somers was forced to affix the great seal 
to treaties in blank at the dictation of his imperious master. In 
taking this step William undoubtedly went too far, and the 
impeachment of Somers was a sharp lesson both to prince and 
to minister. The result was that the hostile critics in the commons 
inserted a provision in the act of settlement binding ministers to 
sign acts of which they approved, and thus forcing each minister 
to be individually responsible for his advice.2 This provision 
was repealed in 1705 as unworkable in practice. The sovereign 
still therefore remained master of the situation. He could take 
measures on the advice and with the signature of a single minister. 
He could choose and dismiss his own ministers, he could set one 
minister against another, and in the last resort could overrule his 
whole council in all executive measures. The theory and traces 
of the practice remained to the end of the reign of George II. 
But in reality the sovereign found it first convenient, and then 
necessary, to submit to the dictation of his ministers, not as 
embodied in the form of a privy council, not usually even as 
embodied in the outer cabinet council, but as seen in the inner 
cabinet or conciliabulum. The men who formed this last body 
were the real governors of England in the first two Hanoverian 
reigns. 

The decline of the power of the sovereign can perhaps best 
be traced by sketching the decline of the privy council, in 
the development of the outer cabinet, and of the concilia- 
bulum. It will be seen that each body developed out of the 
failure of its predecessor ; under Charles II the privy council is 


* * All Matters and Things relating to the well governing of this Kingdom which 
are properly cognizable in the Privy Council by the Laws and Customs of this Realm 
shall be transacted there and all Resolutions taken thereupon shall be signed by such 
of the Privy Council as shall advise and consent to the same.’ (Repealed by 4 & 5 
Anne, c. 20, § 27.) 
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still attempting to govern ; under James II and William III the 
cabinet supersedes it; under Anne and the first two Georges the 
cabinet becomes formal and makes way for the committee or 
conciliabulum. 


Tue Privy CouNcIL 


Both the beginning and the end of the reign of Charles II 
exhibit some real attempt to govern with the privy council as 
an effective organ of the state. The history of the first failure, 
largely due to the increase of numbers,‘ is admirably summed 
up by Charles himself when, on 21 April 1679, he resolved to try 
a second experiment in reorganizing the council on Temple’s lines, 
and addressed his existing privy council as follows :° 


His Maty gives You all thanks for Your Service to Him here, and for 
all the Good Advices You have given him, we might have been more 
frequent, If the great Number of this Councill had not made it unfit 
for the Secrecy & dispatch that are necessary in many great Affaires. 
This forced Him to use a smaller Number of you in a forreigne Committee, 
and sometimes the Advices of some few among them (upon such occasions) 
for many yeares past. Hee is sorry for the ill success He has found 
in this Course, and sensible of the ill posture of affaires from that, and, 
some unhappy accidents wch have raised great jealousyes and dissatis- 
faction among His Good Subjects & thereby left the Crowne & Govern- 
ment in a Condition too weake for those Dangers we have reason to feare 
both at home & abroad. 

These His Maty hopes may be yet prevented by a Course of wise 
& steady Councells for the future. . . . To this End Hee hath resolved to 
lay aside the Use he may have hitherto made of any Single Ministry 
or private advices, or forreigne Committees for the general direction of 
His affaires, and to constitute such a Privy Councell, as may not only by 
its Number be fit for the Consultation and Digestion of all business both 
Domestique & forreigne but also by the choise of them out of the Severall 
parts this State is composed of, may be the best informed in the true 
Constitutions of it, And thereby the most able to Councell him in all the 
Affaires and Interests of this Crowne & Nation, And by the Constant 
advice of such a Councell, His Maty is resolved hereafter to govern His 
Kingdomes, together with the frequent Use of his great Councill of 
Parliament, wceh he takes to be the true ancient Constitution of this 
State & Government. 

Now for the greater dignity of this Councill His Maty resolves their 
Constant Number shall be limited to that of Thirty, and for their greater 
authority there shall be fiveteen of His chief Officers, who shall be Privy 
Councellours by their places, and for the other fiveteen Hee will choose 


* In the Privy Council Register, Charles LI, vol. i, 1 June 1662, the list of the 
privy council is thirty-six ; in vol. xi, April 1673, it is fifty-one; in vol. xii, 1675, 
it is fifty. The numbers are approximate, as several names appear to have been added 
at later dates. 

5 Privy Council Register, Charles II, xv, 21 April 1679, 1. 
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ten out of the Severall Ranks of the Nobility, and five Commoners of the 
Realme, whose knowne Abilityes Interest & Esteeme in the Nation, shall 
render them without any suspition of either mistakeing or betraying the 
true Interests of the Kingdome and consequently of advising Him ill. 

In the first place therefore and to take care of the Church His Maty 
will have the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishop of London for the 
time being ; and to Informe Him well in what concernes the Lawes, the 
Lord Chancellour, and one of the Lord Chief Justices: for the Navy & 
Stores (wherein consists the chiefe strength and safety of this Kingdom) 
the Admirall & Master of the Ordnance: For the Treasury the Treasurer 
& Chancellour of the Exchequer (or, whenever any of these charges are 
in Commission, then the first Comt to serve in their roome), the rest of the 
fifteen shall be the Lord Privy Seale, the Mr of the Horse, Lord Steward, 
and Lord Chamberlain of His Household, the Groome of the Stole, and 
the two Secretaryes of State. And these shall be all the Offices of his 
Kingdome, to web the Dignity of a Privy Councellor shall be annexed. 
The other (15) His Maty has resolved, and hopes he has not chosen ill. 
His Maty intends besides to have such Princes of His Blood as he shall 
at any time call to this Board, being here in Court, a President of the 
Councill whenever he shall find it necessary, and the Secretary of Scotland, 
when any suit shall be here. But these, being uncertain, Hee reckons not 
of the constant number of thirty wch shall never be exceeded. 

. . . His Maty was also pleased to declare that he would have all his 
affairs here debated freely, of what kind soever they were and therefore 
absolutely [in] secrecy. 

His Maty was also pleased to declare that he would communicate this 
alteration of the Councill unto both Houses of Parliament in a few words.® 


The purpose of Charles is quite clear, he wished to confine 
the numbers of the privy council within due bounds, and to make 
it a working and effective body. Shaftesbury’s opposition caused 
the scheme to fail, but until the end of his reign Charles never 
allowed the council to exceed thirty-five.’ That the privy 
council remained something of a check on the king, even after 
the disgrace of Shaftesbury in October 1679, is clear from a letter 
of Leoline Jenkins on 5 October 1681.8 On his accession in 1685 
the arbitrary James at once made an end of these powers of the 
privy council, and effectively prevented it from becoming a real 
check on his government by raising its numbers to forty-nine.* 
Under William III the privy council included over sixty members, 
and was already too large for purposes of effective debate and 
control. Still, it was the only formal and legal executive council 


* Parl. Hist. iv. 1122-3. The declaration, as given in the text, is from the Privy 
Council Register, Charles II, xv. 1. Cf. Temple, Works (ed. 1814), ii. 71; T. P. Cour- 
tenay, Life of Sir  W. Temple (ed. 1836), ii. 34,77; and Anson, Law and Custom of 
the Constitution, ed. 1907, 1. i. 83. 

7 The Privy Council Register, Charles IT, vol. xvi, June 1680, gives thirty-five; vol. 
xvii, June 1683, thirty-four. | * See appendix, document iii, to be published hereafter. 

® List in Privy Council Register, James IT, vol. i, 18 February 1684/5. 
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and, as such, was not negligible. Halifax records on 14 February 
1689: he (William) ‘had a wrong notion of a Privy Councell ; 
thought the Govt was to reside there.’ He was soon undeceived, 
but Southwell, the clerk to the council, records an effective de- 
bate in the privy council as late as 2 April 1695... It appears, 
however, that steps were taken to stop such possibilities in future. 

Under Anne, the formal character of the privy council 
increases. The number of the formal council rises to eighty, 
that of the actual attendants sinks below thirty. Even at the 
acceptance of the peace of Utrecht only twenty-eight coun- 
cillors attended, almost all of them being the partisans of the 
ministry. It was only just before Anne’s death that the privy 
council was roused to a last manifestation of its power. The 
Privy Council Register shows that, when the news of Anne’s 
dangerous illness was made known, a meeting of twenty-three 
privy councillors assembled. Of these, two were the dukes of 
Argyll and Somerset, who are reported to have broken in upon 
the meeting unsummoned, pleading the greatness of the crisis 
and their rank as privy councillors. This account, based on 
the unproved contemporary rumour, would seem to show that 
the intruding dukes appeared at a cabinet of conciliabulum.™ 
There is, however, no evidence of this fact, whilst the Privy 
Council Register shows that a privy council was held. Again 
there is no evidence that the two dukes were irregularly sum- 
moned. The duke of Argyll had attended council as late as 
13 March and 8 May 1714," and the duke of Somerset, whose 
duchess was at Anne’s bedside, may have been summoned at her 
direct command; at any rate, the decisive measures which 
secured the Hanoverian succession were taken in the privy council, 
as appears from the Register. 


Her Majesty having this morning at ten of the clock been taken dangerously 
ill, Their Lords mett in the Council Chamber and considering the present 
exigency of affairs were unanimously of an opinion that she would con- 
stitute the Duke of Shrewsbury Lord Treasurer. . . . Whereupon the 
L4 Chancellor, the L’ Privy Seal, the L4 Steward and the L4 Viscot 
Bolingbroke at the request of the Board having waited upon Her Majty 


© Miss Foxcroft’s Life of Halifax (1898), ii. 204. Cf. Southwell’s Rules and Obser- 
vations, ‘ Powers of the Council Board,’ Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34349. Southwell notes 
one curious little instance of the decline of the privy council under James II: ‘ The 
Clerk of the Parliament did allways bring the Acts of Parliament to be read in Councill 
before the K[ing] came to the House to pass them: but this was left off in K{ing] 
James 2* time. The Privy Councill were glad hereof, because it might not seem 
to lie on them, the advising not to pass any Bill.’ 

4 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 35107 (cf. entry in Privy Council Register, William III, 
iv. 364.) 

*® So Blauvelt, Development of Cabinet Government, New York, 1902, p. 119, and 
all other writers, whether secondary or contemporary. 

8 Privy Council Register, Anne, vi. 346-59. 
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to acquaint Her therewith, the Duke of Shrewsbury was forthwith com- 
manded to attend Her Majesty, and returned to the Board after having 
received from Her Majesty’s hand the staff of Lord High Treasurer of 
Great Britain, 


and he thereupon proceeded to assure the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. The privy council had vindicated its powers, but for 
the last time. Once or twice, under the first two Georges, it 
exercised powers other than formal or legal ones. Generally, 
Lord Peterborough’s witty epigram that ‘The Privy Council were 
thought to know everything and knew nothing’, though not 
altogether true under Anne, is substantially correct under the first 
two Georges. The decline in the power of the privy council 
coincides with the waning of the power of the king. 


THe STANDING AND TEMPORARY COMMITTEES OF THE 
Privy Councin 


One obvious reason of the decline of the powers of the privy 
council was that so many of its functions were handled by 
committees, standing or temporary, special or secret. These 
are to be found even under the Tudors, and were, to some extent, 
systematized under Charles I and II. Under James II we 
learn that 


His Majesty was pleased to order that the several Standing Committees 
appointed in his late Majesty’s time be revived and that their Lordships 
do meet about all matters referred to them as they did before His Majesty’s 
demise.18 


Under William III their existence continued, though it is harder 
to trace it. The standing committees other than the ordinary 


™ Privy Council Register, Anne, vol. vi. A larger council of thirty-eight, includ- 
ing the whig lords, met later. 

'S Granville questioned the validity of a commercial treaty at privy council 
(30 January, 1752); Lord Melcombe’s Diary, ed. 1834, p. 130. On 28 February, 1754, 
Hardwicke addressed the judges in privy council, the king present: Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 35870, fo. 241. © Parl. Hist. vi. 974. 

" Cf. Carlyle, ante, xxvii. 251-2 segq.; see also List of Standing Committees in 
Privy Council Register, Charles I, i, xv. 4-5, which gives the list for 1679, for Intelli- 
gence 9, for Tangier 13, for Ireland 10, for Trade and Plantations 22 (also for 
Jersey and Guernsey). Standing Committees continued under Anne and the first two 
Georges; e.g. Privy Council Register, Anne, vi. 357-65, mentions Committees on the 
Church, for Plantations, and for Scotland : see also Grant and Munro, Acts of the Privy 
Council Colonial Series, vol. iii, pp. vii-viii. It appears that the different Standing 
Committees, since they often included many of the same members, were not very 
clearly marked off from one another. The phrase ‘Committee of the whole Council’ is 
sometimes used, e.g. Privy Council Register, Anne, vi. 357-9, but it seems to have no 
special implication. There are several instances in which the Plantations Committee 
under George II afterwards sat as a formal privy council, without adding to its 
numbers. On the whole question see Torrens’ History of Cabinets (1894), ii. 162, 

* Privy Council Register, James II, i. 17, 20 February 1685. 
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ones, which were recognized under Charles II, were those for 
foreign affairs and for intelligence. Of the powers and position 
of these last two bodies, this is not the place to speak. It is 
enough to say that they differed markedly from the other standing 
committees, which prepared and digested business for subsequent 
decision by the king at a more secret council. Certain councillors 
appear to have been ‘ added to all Committees ’,!® and these would 
probably form that nucleus of advisers whom we may describe 
as the cabinet council. The important point is that between the 
larger privy council and the smaller conclave, whether cabinet 
or conciliabulum, there existed a number of large standing 
committees, which did the preliminary work in digesting the 
business of the various departments of the state, but which, as 
such, had no share in the general control of the government 
or policy.” 


THE CABINET CouNCIL OR OUTER CABINET 


Under Charles II the terms cabinet council and councillor 
seem sometimes to imply a secret knot of a few irresponsible 
advisers, sometimes a more recognized body. In the Lives of 
the Norths we read 


the Cabinet Council, which at first was but in the nature of a private 
conversation, comes to be a formal Council, and had the direction of most 
transactions of the Government, foreign and domestic. 


If a uniform control was to be secured, the too great size of the 
privy council, and the large numbers of committees, permanent 
and temporary, rendered a small central body most desirable, 
yet the reliance of Charles and James upon individual councillors 
tended to neutralize the power of any such collective body. 


#® e.g. Lord Godolphin, 20 November 1690, Privy Council Register, William III, 
ii. 56. See also Privy Council Register, Charles II, xv. 5, 23 April 1679, where it 
is ordered that the lord chancellor and president ‘ who w'" the two Secretaryes may 
be present at all Committees as often as they see fit’. This last rule may be part 
of a special arrangement for the scheme of Temple’s council. 

2 The lords commissioners of trade or board of trade must not be confused with 
the standing committee of council for trade and plantations. The former included 
some men who were not privy councillors, and it was obliged by the law of 1696 to 
report to parliament when necessary ; the latter, the standing committee, consisted 
only of privy councillors and frequently overruled the board of trade’s recommenda- 
tions: Grant and Munro, Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, vol. iii, pp. vii—viii, et 
passim. The earlier relation (1622-75) is described by C. M. Andrews, British Com- 
mittees, Commissions, and Councils of Trade and Plantations (1622-75), Johns Hopkins 
Studies, Series xxvi, Baltimore, 1908. 

21 Lives of the Norths (ed. 1826), ii. 51. There is added the rather interesting 
remark, ‘ the Spaniards have peculiar Councils, called Juntos, assigned to each great 
branch of a royal power, which prevents such sub-emergent Councils as these’. In- 
cidentally this observation shows that in England the ‘ Standing Committees’ never 
had much power. 
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We hear before 1679 of a foreign committee, and after it of a com- 
mittee of intelligence, both of which seem sometimes to have 
been loosely described as the cabinet council. They are sharply 
differentiated from the ‘ Standing Committees’, in that their 
function is one of general decision as to policy. Diplomacy 
appears to have been the sphere of the foreign committee, while 
affairs both domestic and external come before the committee 
of intelligence. In 1679 Temple’s scheme of a council was tried, 
and was used by Shaftesbury to control the king, first by the 
council as a whole, and then by its central organ the committee 
of intelligence.” This attempt is clear from the wording of the 
appointment of the committee of intelligence, ‘ For the opening 
and considering all advices as well foreign as Domestique and to 
meet where and as often as they should see fit ’.* If this project 
had been realized there would have been little difference between 
the committee of intelligence and the modern cabinet. The 
attempt, however, broke down ; Charles dismissed Shaftesbury, 
and in future directed his own privy council and cabinet. 

Under James II we get references to a cabinet distinct from 
the privy council, and it is on the whole probable that this body 
resembled the former committee of intelligence in its powers 
of general control.” Under William III the cabinet certainly 
developed, but its existence and composition seem to have 
entirely depended on the discretion of the king. Thus in 1690 
he left Mary as his vicegerent, with a council of nine to assist 
her, which she calls a cabinet council.** But in 1694 when William 
went abroad he left injunctions 


There was to be no Cabinet Council, but Lords should be summoned, 
sometimes one, sometimes another, as they should be judged most proper 





* Privy Council Register, Charles II, vol. xv. The committee of intelligence was 
constituted on 22 April 1679, and numbered nine. Its quorum was any three, a secretary 
of state always being one. See p. 29, 12 May, where a rule is made that no ambas- 
sadors or other foreign ministers were to have audience of his majesty without sending 
a memorial to one of the secretaries as to the business of which they proposed to speak. 

* Privy Council Register, Charles II, xv. 5. There are minutes of the committee 
of intelligence in Add. MS. 15643 passim. During 1679, however, the privy council 
met regularly and with a good average of attendance, so that the committee was 
never entirely dominant. 

* Add. MS. 32520, fo. 253. In the Lives of the Norths, ii. 53, 62, ‘ the Cabinett’ 
in 1684 is reckoned at seven or eight (Radnor, North, Halifax, Conway, Jenkins, 
Rochester, Ormond, and Godolphin). In ii. 102 a distinction is drawn between 
cabinet and foreign committee. 

** Add. MS. 34350, Southwell’s Notes, app. 29 March 1694. ‘In King James’ 
time in 1686 . . . both being summoned to attend the Cabinett Council.’ Cf. also 
Add. MS. 34512, 21 Sept./1 Oct., 1688, Van Citters’ Dispatch: ‘ Resolutions— 
taken by James in his Privy Counsil of this evening. . . . The moment H.M. left the 
great Counsel he entered the Cabinet with some Lords,’ where he took an important 
decision in foreign policy. 

** R. Doebner, Memoirs of Mary, Leipzig, 1886, pp. 27-9. 
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for the business they were to advise about; only some whose employments 
belonged to the Crown made it necessary they should not be excluded.’ 


Before the end of his reign the cabinet council seems to have 
become fairly established, and under Anne it became a recognized 
and permanent institution, of which the form at least endured 
until 1783. 

The cabinet council consisted of those privy councillors whom 
the king chose to summon to his secret deliberations, but there 
gradually and naturally arose the custom of limiting and assigning 
cabinet rank to certain great offices. Even in 1694, when William 
would have no cabinet council, he allowed certain great officials 
to meet in secret consultation. Sunderland in 1701 reckoned ten 
as the right number for the cabinet, and all these were to be 
great officials.* In 1711 the cabinet consisted of twelve, and 
included all the officials named by Sunderland.” In 1724-5 the 
number had risen to sixteen,*® and in 1740 the number appears to 
have been the same.*! In 1757 we read of nineteen,” in 1761 of 
twenty-one, and in 1765 of sixteen.* It is clear that, as the years 
pass by, this body has become too large for the efficient trans- 
action of business. It is, in fact, being superseded by a species 
of interior cabinet, known as the committee or conciliabulum, 
but it still retains a formal authority, and a legal or quasi-legal 
position. 

There is every reason to suppose that during most of the 
eighteenth century ministers thought that the outer cabinet 
had a legal or at least a quasi-legal position. The privy council 
was, of course, in an unassailably legal position. The inner or 
secret conciliabulum could hardly be known to the law, but the 
outer cabinet might have some legal pretension. It met regularly, 


*” Shrewsbury to the king, 11/21 May 1694. The king in reply (22 May/1 June) 
reckons the great officers of the Crown who should attend as the lord keeper, the 
lord president, the lord privy seal, and the two secretaries of state, but denies that this 
meeting would be a cabinet council : Coxe’s Shrewsbury, ed. 1821, pp. 34, 38. 

*® Sunderland to Somers, November 1701: Hardwicke State Papers, ii. 461. 
His suggestions are practically those of Charles II in 1679. Blauvelt, p. 84, asserts 
that there is no evidence that this cabinet ever met, but the testimony is sufficient 
under Anne, and overwhelming under the first two Georges (see below). 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. xv, app. 4, Portland MSS., iv. 669, 22 March 1711. 

%° See State Papers, Dom., Various, vol. i. 

* Hervey, Memoirs of George II, iii. (1884) 358-9. In Coxe’s Pelham (ed. 1829), 
i. 478, we find that the number actually present at a division in the cabinet in 1744 
was thirteen, and in 1745 at another division it was fourteen. Torrens, History of 
Cabinets, ii. 49, reckons the cabinet at fourteen in 1745. Of the 178 cabinet meetings 
I have found in State Papers, Dom., Entry Books and Various, from 1729-41 the 
largest attendance of ministers is seventeen; of seventy-one between 1741-58, 
Mr. Winstanley, ante, xvii. 680, finds the largest attendance to be fourteen; cf. 
infra, n. 56. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32997, 18 May 1757. 

% Add. MS. 32999, 5 November 1761; Add. MS. 33001, 1765. 
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and apparently at the command of the king. It drew up formal 
minutes, especially in dealing with foreign affairs, and forwarded 
these minutes to the king.* It is mentioned in more or less 
formal documents ; on at least one occasion a petition of merchants 
was made publicly to the ‘Lords of the Cabinet Council ’.*° 
Moreover the king, long after the Hanover succession, could be, 
and sometimes was, present at the cabinet, a fact which appears 
to have imparted to it a more or less formal character.**® 

The question of the legality or otherwise of a body such as 
the cabinet, i.e. a committee of the privy council recognized 
by the king, came up for full debate in 1753. On that occasion the 
appointment by the king of a committee of the privy council 
to try some persons suspected of Jacobitism was called in question, 
and deemed illegal by some opposition peers. Lord Hardwicke, 
than whom there was no greater or more learned constitutional 
authority, replied by the assertion that the cabinet was legal. 


The term Cabinet Council, said to be borrowed from France, was no 
novelty. . . . It was to be found in the Journals of Parliament. That the 
Duke of Devonshire being added by His Majesty’s particular order on this 
occasion was not unprecedented. That it had been called by our ancestors, 
sometimes the Cabinet for foreign affairs, sometimes the Cabinet for 
private. How they corresponded as a Council in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
might be seen in Forbes’s State Papers. 


The duke of Bedford answered in the modern style. 


Denied it being the Council; it was only a private Meeting of certain 
Lords. Were they a Committee of Council? . . . If they were, the President 
of the Council should have presided—but here was no President, no 
forms, no essence, no authority of Council.” 


Hardwicke’s assertion of legality was supported by Bath 


* Mr. D. A. Winstanley, George III and his first Cabinet, ante, xvii. 679-80, gives 
valuable lists of cabinet councils and shows clearly the distinction between the 
outer cabinet and the secret committee. Formal minutes are to be found every- 
where in the Record Office, State Papers, Dom., Various; unofficial minutes of 
some cabinet meetings in 1740 are in Hervey, Mem., iii. 360-77. 

> Petition of West India merchants on Spanish depredations ‘ heard before the 
Lords of the Cabinet Council on the 15th October 1737’. See my article on the 
‘War of Jenkins’ Ear’, Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc., 3rd series, iii, 1909, 209. 
The severely formal instructions of George I to his son, as guardian of the realm in 
his absence (16 July 1716), mentioned the cabinet: ‘ Vous ne placerez personne sans 
ma direction express dans le conseil du Cabinet ni dans le conseil privé :’ Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 34523, fo. 377. 

%* See below, pp. 693-4 for instances of the king’s presence at outer cabinets after 
the Hanoverian succession. 

37 22 March 1753. Lord Orford (Horace Walpole) Memoirs, Works (ed. 1822), 
vii. 272-3 seqg. Cf. Coxe’s Pelham, ii. 258 seqg.; there is a very brief reference in 
Parl. Hist. xiv. 1294-7. There had been a previous debate in 1711 (12 January) 


Parl. Hist. vi. 970-81, in which the legality of the cabinet was by no means so 
emphatically affirmed. 


yy2 
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(Pulteney) with evidence from Queen Anne’s reign,*® but it is 
difficult to answer Bedford’s criticism that, as the president of the 
council did not preside, the committee could not be a legal 
one. Moreover, this examination is not on the records of the 
privy council,®® though Hardwicke’s minutes of the outer cabi- 
net record it. None the less it appears that the assertion of 
the legality of the outer cabinet was sincerely made by the 
ministers. The supervision exercised by the king, the need of 
obtaining his consent to admission to the outer cabinet, the 
formality of its meetings and minutes, all gave it a semi-legal 
character. Some half-century afterwards the legality of the 
cabinet was again in question, when in 1806 the ministry of all the 
talents was attacked by the opposition for including the lord 
chief justice in the cabinet. Fox met the attack by saying that 
the lord chief justice was a privy councillor, and that the cabinet 
was wholly unknown to the law, laying down, in fact, the strict 
modern doctrine that it is a private and wholly unofficial meeting 
of certain privy councillors.” The explanation of this startling 
change of front is not, in fact, very difficult. After 1783 the 
outer or large semi-legal cabinet was abolished altogether and 
was. succeeded by the inner or secret committee, the concilia- 
bulum, and known in modern times as the cabinet.“ This latter 
body certainly has no pretensions to legality, and it is the 
difference between it and the upper cabinet which explains the 
difference between the doctrine of Fox and of Hardwicke. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE KING IN THE OvTER CABINET 


Anne presided constantly at the cabinet, and possibly in one 
instance also at the conciliabulum, though this instance may 
be regarded as doubtful.” It looks rather as if the conciliabulum 


** Coxe’s Pelham, ii. 262-3. Pulteney refers to the judicial examination to which 
he was subjected under Anne; another such is recorded in the minutes of the privy 
council, Privy Council Register, Anne, vi, app. 14 March 1714. 

** 12 February 1753. See Hardwicke’s notes, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 35870, ff. 226-9. 

“ It appears that Auckland suggested this defence. Auckland to Grenville 
10 February 1806, Hist. MSS. Comm., Fortescue MSS., Dropmore Papers, viii. 26. The 
doctrine was traversed by Canning on the modern ground that the cabinet was 
known to the public from the newspapers; see my Life of Canning (1905), p. 99, 
and Parl. Deb., vi. 254-342. Fox wrongly asserted (p. 308): ‘It is the first 
instance that I have ever heard of such a thing as a Cabinet Council becoming 
a subject of debate in this House.’ In the lords it certainly was a subject of debate 
in 1711 and 1753, and it was a subject of debate in the commons in 1692. Parl. Hist. 
v. 733 seqq., and supra, p. 691, n. 37. 

“ Parl. Deb. vi. 312, app. 1806. Fox distinguishes between meetings of the cabinet : 
they are sometimes ‘ For affording members an opportunity of consulting with each 
other .. . but with no intention of communicating result to His Majesty. . . . On other 
occasions the Cabinet Council meets to advise His Majesty in person.’ This distinction 
practically existed between the conciliabulum and the outer cabinet before 1783. 

** Nottingham to Colonel Gibson: ‘I have laid your letter of the 15th before the 
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originated in a desire on the part of the ministers to meet and 
discuss important business in private, without the necessity of 
summoning the sovereign.” When the sovereign became German 
it was absolutely necessary for ministers to formulate their own 
foreign policy independently of the king. He could not be denied 
access to the cabinet council, if he wished it, but it was possible 
to prevent his attending a more secret and irresponsible com- 
mittee. Whatever the explanation, no instance of the king’s 
attendance at the conciliabulum can be produced after the 
Hanoverian succession, though there are several of his attendance 
at the outer cabinet. George I, indeed, apparently because of 
his ignorance of English, appeared very seldom at the cabinet,“ 
but in his father’s absence in Germany in 1716 the Prince of 
Wales attended with great regularity. Thus Methuen writes to 
Stanhope, on 13 July 1716: ‘ There was a (Privy) Council called 
yesterday morning where his Royal Highness patent’ (as 
guardian of the realm) ‘was read, after which he sat almost 
three hours with the Cabinet Council.’ * George II’s queen also 
appears to have attended the cabinet as regent in 1729.“ On 
6 December 1745 formal minutes record a meeting of fourteen, 
with the endorsement ‘the King present’.*’ There are at least 
two other instances, in 1756 and 1758, in which George II may 
have attended the cabinet, but Waldegrave says it was ‘ unusual 
for the King himself to be present at such consultations ’.” 


Queen at the Committee.’ State Papers, Dom., Entry Book, vol. civ, 17 December 
1703. Cf. ibid. vol. cv, 29 April 1704. The expressions ‘Committee ’ and ‘ Committee 
of Council’ are undoubtedly used at times to describe the cutercabinet. At the same 
time, as Lord Morley (Walpole, p. 145) points out, a distinction can also at times be 
drawn between the cabinet and the committee (i.e. conciliabulum); cf. Bolingbroke, 
Correspondence (1798), ii. 69. 

“* Most writers assert that the king was never present at the committee, e.g. 
Leadam, Political History of England (1909), ix. 231. Cf. Bonet, 24 December 1714/ 
4 January 1715: ‘Je veux parler du Comité du Conseil du Cabinet, composé des 
principaux officiers qui s’assemblent en [ absence du Roi.’ Professor Wolfgang Michael 
quotes this dispatch in Englische Geschichte im X VIII. Jahrhundert (1896), i. 440 n. ; 
but he erroneously argues that the committee and the cabinet were identical. 

“ Coxe, Walpole, i. 71 n., mentions, on the doubtful authority of Townshend’s 
grandson, aninstancein1715; another is given in a letter of Townshend to Stanhope 
(see Blauvelt, p. 179). 

“* State Papers, Dom., Entry Books, cclxvii, p. 2, and cf. pp. 21, 23, 31, 41, 63, 
100, 102, for other instances of the prince’s presence at the cabinet. 

** State Papers, Dom., Various, vol. i, contains a paper endorsed in Newcastle’s 
hand, ‘Summons for a Cabinet Council to all that are in town, to attend her majesty 
tomorrow, 9th June 1729.’ The same volume contains a list of seventeen ministers 
and the queen (11 June 1735), but this may be a privy council. 

*? State Papers, Dom., Various, vol. v, 6 December 1745. It is worth noting that 
on the same day there was a ineeting of the smaller body of ten ministers, at which 
the king was not present. 

*® One instance is in Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32997, fo. 372, 23 February 1758; for 
the other see next note. 

“ Waldegrave, Memoirs, ed. 1821, p. 66, gives an instance in 1756. The evidence 
is, in neither case, decisive. 
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George III on at least two occasions, in 1779 and 1781, attended 
ministerial meetings which appear to have been cabinet councils.” 
We may doubt, however, whether vital importance is to be 
attached to the presence or absence of the king at the cabinet, 
in view of the fact that he either did not or could not attend the 
committee or conciliabulum. The real power he wielded was the 
power of appealing to the cabinet to outvote the conciliabulum, 
a power not always or often used, but a really dangerous and 
alarming one. Consequently, if ministers wished to avoid his 
control altogether, the way was to abolish the outer cabinet, and 
keep only the conciliabulum, and this is what Fox and North did 
in 1783. 


PowWERS OF THE OvuTER CABINET COUNCIL 


The powers of the cabinet varied considerably from time to 
time. Under William, and to some extent under Anne, it had an 
effective share in the government, but the increase in its numbers 
caused it to be superseded by the conciliabulum, which rose to 
power in the days of Walpole and Newcastle. The process 
resembles the pulling out of the sections of a telescope, which 
sections correspond to the attempts of the ministers to control 
the king. First the ministers tried to observe the king’s policy 
through a folded telescope—the privy council. Then they pull 
out a section from within the privy council and name it the 
outer cabinet. Last, as their sight again fails, they pull out 
a third section, and name it the conciliabulum. Through that 
section the policy of the king becomes at last clear. 


THE CoMMITTEE, INNER CABINET, OR CONCILIABULUM 


It is our contention that from Anne onwards the outer cabinet 
was an intermediary body between the large formal privy council 
and the small, effective, secret and central committee. This 
conciliabulum or committee is hard to discover because it is 
extremely easy to confuse it, either with the standing committees, 
or with committees appointed ad hoc.** From all these it differs 
profoundly in several important particulars : 

(a) It was probably not regarded as legal or quasi-legal, 
because it is seldom mentioned in formal documents. 


° Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports on Manuscripts in Various Collections, vi. 260-1, 
272 (manuscripts of Captain H. V. Knox), 1909. Cf. another instance as late as 
1806, Anson, I. ii. 105-6 and notes. 

* This confusion has affected many writers, e.g. Morley, Walpole, p. 145-6; 
Michael, Englische Geschichte im XVIII. Jahrhundert, i. 440-1 n., traverses Lord 
Morley’s statement, but identifies the cabinet with the committee of council. F. 
Salamon, Geschichte des letzten Ministeriums Kinigin Annas, Gotha (1894), p. 356 n., 
makes a similar mistake. 
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(b) It was not a body merely for routine or preliminary 
digestion of business. 


(c) It was a central committee, which enabled the inner ring 
of ministers to exercise a general control of all policy. 

The committee’s procedure under Anne is well illustrated 
in the discussion of peace negotiations from 1709 onwards. 
The main measures were settled in the committee, afterwards laid 
before the large outer cabinet, and when formal ratification was 
required, before the privy council.” But even under Anne the 
real control appears to have lain in the committee. Hence- 
forward it had a continued existence, and its general control over 
foreign policy is well illustrated in the third year of George I. 


The fifth [September 1716] the Lords of the Committee met and the 
answer to M. d’Iberville was formed and settled by the Lords. The next 
day being Thursday, it was laid before the Prince [guardian of the realm 
in the absence of George I] and read to the Cabinet Council, where it was 
approved by H.R.H., and we have this day sent it to M. d’Iberville.™ 


Under Walpole the difference between the outer cabinet and the 
secret committee or conciliabulum increases, and the former 
declines rapidly in power. This fact appears in 1737, when 
a message of rebuke from George II to the Prince of Wales was 
submitted to the outer cabinet, ‘who attempted to discuss it, 
but Sir Robert [Walpole] said the Cabinet Council was summoned 
by the King, not to give advice whether these orders should be 
sent, but on the proper mode of executing them’. Obviously 


5% On the distinction between the foreign committee and the cabinet, which appears 
under Charles II in 1684, see Lives of the Norths, iii. 102; but this is more difficult 
to trace under James and William. Under Anne, a letter of Nottingham to the lord 
keeper, 6 July 1702, shows that the committee drew up the queen’s speech ‘ Prepara- 
tory to the Meeting of the Great Council’: State Papers, Dom., Entry Book, vol. civ. 
For its control of foreign policy see Cowper’s Diary, 1709, p. 41; Bolingbroke, 
Correspondence, iv. 294, 302, &c. Morley, Walpole, p. 146, and Blauvelt, p. 126, and 
Salamon, p. 356 n., make this committee disappear after Anne’s death; but this 
is inaccurate, see below. Sir W. Anson, 11. i. 94-5, is dubious but suggestive. 

53 See J. S. Corbett, ‘Queen Anne’s Defence Committee’, Monthly Review, 1904, 
p. 505, and also his England in the Seven Years’ War, 1907, i. 33. 

5 Methuen to Stanhope, 8 September 1716, State Papers, Dom., Entry Book, 
celxvii. 41. Cf. 17 April 1755, where a foreign dispatch is discussed before the com- 
mittee, six in number, who draw up a minute that they are ‘humbly of opinion that 
that extract should be laid on Monday next before the Lords of the Cabinet Council’, 
(Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32996, fo. 77.) Townshend’s letter to the king of 11/22 November 
1716, Coxe’s Walpole, ii. 129, shows the committee as a chief power in foreign policy. 
The nomenclature is very confusing; sometimes we hear of the outer and of the 
effective cabinets, sometimes the outer cabinet is called the committee, and the inner 
a cabinet, whilst both are occasionally described as the lords of the council. None 
the less the real distinction can nearly always be drawn. 

5S Hervey, Memoirs, iii. 236. Yorke speaks of divisions in the cabinet as unusual, 
but records an important one in 1744; see Coxe’s Pelham, i. 478. Mr. Winstanley, 
to whose assistance in this article I owe much, has called my attention to an important 
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the secret committee is gaining power at the expense of the outer 
cabinet.*® In 1748 there is no minute of the meeting of cabinet 
ministers which contains more than five names, so that for most 
of the year England seems to have been governed by the con- 
ciliabulum, and by a very small conciliabulum.” 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONCILIABULUM 


The secret committee appears first to have been very limited in 
numbers. It was five under Anne, six in 1755, and apparently 
the same in the early part of 1757. On 13 March 1757 Newcastle 
wrote : ‘ The Conciliabulum, that silly term, is to be the Duke 
of Bedford, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Halifax and the 
Secretaries of State, my Lord President you see, is excluded.’ ad 
This would make five, but eventually between 1757 and 1761 the 
conciliabulum seems to have numbered six or even more members. 
Custom limited membership to certain great offices,” yet the 
numbers seem gradually to have increased.“ In Shelburne’s 


extract from Hardwicke in 1739 showing the power (or lack of power) of the cabinet, 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32692, fo. 538. He deprecates its being informed of two pro- 
posed expeditions against Spain: ‘I have always been told that it was not the 
custom to bring matters which require such absolute secrecy before such a number of 
persons.’ 

5* Evidence of this abounds: see Torrens, History of Cabinets, i. 375. Broken lists 
in State Papers, Dom., Various, &c., show from 1729-41, 178 cabinet meetings—93 of 
9 ministers or more (i.e. probably the outer cabinet); 85 of 8 ministers or less (i.e. 
probably the conciliabulum). Between 1741 and 1758 Mr. Winstanley, ante, xvii. 680, 
reckons 71 cabinet councils, 17 of which were attended by 9 ministers or more, i.e. outer 
cabinet meetings; 36 by 8 ministers or less, i.e. probably meetings of conciliabulum ; 
17 by 5 ministers or less, i.e. certainly the conciliabulum. 

7 Under Anne it is called the secret committee, and seems to have contained 
only five real members (including Marlborough, who was often absent). Certain others 
who appear there, such as the members of the admiral’s council, Peterborough, or the 
Dutch admiral, were apparently summoned only to give special or technical informa- 
tion. The Finch-Hatton Papers in the British Museum contain the minutes; see 
Corbett, Monthly Review (1904), p. 505-6. 

*8 Winstanley, ante, xvii. 680. 

5® Minute of the committee, 17 April 1755, Add. MS. 32996, fo. 77. 

*® Newcastle to Hardwicke, Add. MS. 35416, fo. 181. Horace Walpole, Lord 
Orford’s Works, ed. 1822, viii. 265-6, says that Lord Mansfield was added in December 
1757; but Add. MS. 32997, fo. 207, gives ten names of the ‘Committee of the 
Cabinet to nieet on business’: possibly, as it was a coalition ministry, the number of 
the conciliabulum had to be increased. 

* Miss Bateson, Newcastle's Narrative of Changes in the Ministry, 1765-7 (1898), 
p. 7: The duke of Cumberland asked why Newcastle should not be privy seal. ‘Lord 
Northumberland replied, . . . the King wished to have him of the Conciliabulum, where 
all business of consequence was first settled; which the Privy Seal was not.’ 

“ Hardwicke to Newcastle, Add. MS. 32929, fo. 143: ‘Those Meetings’ [of the 
Conciliabulum] ‘ understood to be of persons entrusted by the King in his most secret 
affairs, were now made up of as many persons as a whole Cabinet Council ought to 
consist of, and perhaps more, and I hoped he would narrow them.’ Cf. Grafton, in 
Donne, Correspondence of George III and North, ed. 1867, i. 75-6. 
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ministry of 1782-3, the cabinet numbered eleven, but a concilia- 
bulum certainly existed.™ On his fall, a conciliabulum seems 
to have been proposed by the duke of Portland to the duke of 
Richmond for the Fox-North ministry of 1783, but the project 
dropped, as the whole ministry consisted only of seven or eight.™ 
From that time forward there is no trace of a distinction drawn 
between cabinet and conciliabulum, and that secret or political 
committee assumes the modern and familiar form of an unauthor- 
ized caucus of chief ministers. 


RELATION OF THE CONCILIABULUM TO THE OUTER CABINET 
(1755-83) 


Though, as has been seen under Walpole, the conciliabulum was 
unquestionably the more powerful, the outer cabinet had occasion- 
ally to be consulted on occasions of great importance, as the rati- 
fication of treaties and declaration of peace or war. As it included 
in its ranks permanent and non-party officials who were often 
simply the king’s servants—the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the groom of the stole, &c.—there was always a possibility 
that a close division in the committee might be reversed on 
appeal to the cabinet as a whole. This fact sometimes gave 
the king considerable power, and always caused Newcastle con- 
siderable alarm. When George III sought to grasp power 
he began by putting Bute in the cabinet, and afterwards elevated 


* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 34523, fo. 370, 4 January 1783: ‘The D(uke) of R(ich- 
mond) . . . cannot continue a member of the Cabinet when after the Terms had been 
settled at a meeting L* Grantham had been authorised to offer Tobago instead of 
Dominica by a more intimate consultation’. Cf. FitzMaurice, Life of Lansdowne, 
iii. 229. Shelburne told Bentham, Works, ix. 218, there were three kinds of cabinet 
ministers: (1) Those without the circulation of foreign dispatches, i.e. the outer 
cabinet ; (2) those with it, i.e. the conciliabulum; and (3) those with the post office, 
i.e. with the privilege of opening letters in the post. 

“ Add. MS. 34523, 25 February 1783, Copies of Letters of the duke of Richmond 
to the bishop of Exeter. He mentions ‘ the efficient offices’ as the treasury, secretary- 
ships, admiralty, and commander-in-chief. The whole cabinet eventually numbered 
seven or eight. It is uncertain whether Northington was included in this cabinet 
or not; see Buckingham, Courts and Cabinets of George III, ed. 1853, i. 255 seqq. 

* Thus in 1746 Pelham and Newcastle insist that Bath shall be ‘out of the Cabi- 
net Council’: Coxe, Pelham, i. 295. On 18 May 1757, Add. MS. 32997, Newcastle 
desires ‘ That the King should give the Lords of the Cabinet Council to understand 
that he expects his administration, as now settled, shall be thoroughly supported by 
them.’ Cf. ibid., Newcastle’s memorandum of business with the chancellor, 22 March 
1758: ‘ The King’s discourse about the part he was determined to take. . . . He would 
have the King of Prussia’s demands laid before a Cabinet Council. . . . Opinion of the 
Cabinet Council (must it be taken ?) . . . The King (to persuade him) to avoid the 
Cabinet Council.’ Cf. Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, pp. 85, 134-5, 
175, for instances in 1762-3 when the outer cabinet was employed with effect. In view 
of these examples and the singular doings of 1765-6 (Newcastle's Narrative, p. 5), it 
cannot be held that Burke’s denunciation of the ‘ double Cabinet system’ in Thoughts 
on the Present Discontents (1770) was wholly fantastic. 
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him to the conciliabulum.* There can be no doubt that the 
manceuvres of summoning the cabinet to outvote the con- 
ciliabulum caused considerable alarm to ministers on more than 
one occasion in George III's reign, and it is probably not an 
accident that Fox and North’s coalition, which aimed at destroy- 
ing the king’s power, began by abolishing the outer cabinet 
altogether. Still, though on rare occasions the outer cabinet 
might prove formidable, the conciliabulum was undoubtedly the 
real governing power. Newcastle summoned Fox to it as ‘ the 
private meetings of the King’s servants that he may not only 
be informed of the measures taken ’ [as at the cabinet to which he 
was already called], ‘ but assist with his opinion in the forming 
of them’. Hardwicke said it consisted of the persons ‘ entrusted 
by the King in his most secret affairs’. There is no doubt that 
it was already before 1783 the real effective cabinet ; after that date 


it was the only body possessing either the name or the authority 
of a real executive council. 


My attempt has been throughout to describe the form of 
the outer cabinet, and to distinguish it from the conciliabulum 
and the privy council. It would need another article to relate 
and connect the changes of form to the shiftings of the balance 
of political power, and to the development of the modern principles 
of cabinet government. A few indications may be given here. 
The reigns of Charles II and James II were occupied by a struggle 
of parliament to control the king through the privy council, 
but the use of secret committees evaded that control. The 
attempt failed and, under William III, the ministers still con- 
tinued to debate secretly in cabinet or secret committee, as 
the king dictated. The commons made a determined effort again 
to make ministers responsible for advice given, first by the 
impeachment of Somers, and second by a clause in the Act of 
Settlement. The impeachment failed, the clause was repealed, 
and under Anne the privy council has its last flicker of real 
power, the outer cabinet its first assured status. Under Walpole 
the conciliabulum grows in power, and the commons cease to be 
jealous, because the ministers are agreeable to the majority in 
that house. There still, however, remains a difficulty, because the 
outer cabinet still includes royal servants as well as parliamentary 
ministers, and is therefore at times invoked by the king to defeat 
the conciliabulum. With the struggle between the king and his 
ministers under George III this royal power becomes dangerous, 


** Winstanley, ante, xvii. 681. The consent of the king was always necessary 
to admit members into either conciliabulum or cabinet. 

* Newcastle to Fox, 19 September 1755, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32996. Cf. supra, 
p. 696, n. 56. 
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and Fox and North therefore take the opportunity in 1783 to 
identify the two bodies, and form a true homogeneous parlia- 
mentary and formally illegal cabinet of the modern type. 

It is in 1783 that we find the true starting-point of the modern 
cabinet system, which Lord Morley has so admirably described.™ 
Before that date it cannot be said with certainty that any of 
the distinguishing modern cabinet principles were recognized as 
binding. The unity and solidarity of the cabinet could not be 
conspicuous when formal minutes sent to the king recorded the 
dissent of one minister from the collective advice,” or when 
ministers assailed the measures of their colleagues, as Pitt did in 
1755. The collective resignation of ministers came as an agreeable 
surprise to Newcastle in 1746,” and did not establish a precedent 
that was universally followed. In the same way, though Walpole, 
by resigning in 1741, did homage to the principle that the existence 
of the cabinet depends on its preserving a majority in the commons, 
Lord North declined to accept that principle on several occa- 
sions in 1780-2. The fact is that these principles were developed 
from expediency and necessity, and it was only the prolonged 
struggles of king against ministers which forced their recognition 
in 1783. That recognition was most emphatically shown in that 
year by the abolition of the double cabinet, and Fox and Pitt 


continued the practice and thus established the essential principle 
of cabinet solidarity. It is for that reason that they, far more 
than any other eighteenth-century ministers, are the real authors 
of the modern cabinet system. H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 


*® Morley’s Walpole, c. vii. Compare also Anson, I. i. 176 seqq. 

* In a minute of 18 April 1739, when the draft treaty with Spain was read before 
a cabinet of fourteen, the duke of Argyll was recorded as dissenting. 

7 Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32706, Newcastle to Chesterfield, 18 February 1746: 
‘It was soon evident that the Resignations would have been almost universal, tho’ 
without any Concert or any Endeavour used, of any Kind, for that purpose.’ 
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Burke, Windham, and Pitt 


Part I 


HE acquisition by the British Museum of a considerable 
portion of Windham’s correspondence during the revolu- 
tionary period enables us to gauge more accurately his relations 
to Burke and to the Pitt administration which he joined in 
July 1794. But these letters also throw new light on certain 
episodes in the careers of Burke and Pitt. Along with documents 
in the Chatham manuscripts, now preserved in the Public 
Record Office, they add materially to the information concerning 
the motives and actions of the three statesmen in the revolu- 
tionary period. The letters reveal characteristic differences. 
Those of Burke, though often clouded by passion, are instinct 
with intellectual power and sparkle with felicities of expression. 
Those of Pitt throw a clear light on the topics at issue and 
conceal the personality of the writer. No correspondent, not 
even Chatham himself, possessed more completely the gift of 
enshrouding his own figure; and these letters do not help us 
to lift the veil. The correspondence of Windham in these years 
possesses a more personal interest, especially as showing the 
influence of Burke on a character by no means antipathetic 
to the principles of 1789. As he is the least known of the three 
men, he deserves a short initial notice. 

At that time William Windham was thirty-eight years of 
age, thus being the junior of Burke by twenty-two years, and the 
senior of Pitt by nine years. At Eton and Oxford he was the 
contemporary of Fox, with whom his relations were very cordial. 
He also studied mathematics and philosophy at Glasgow, and 
the love of these pursuits never left him. In his morbidly 
introspective diary time is referred to as wasted which was 
not devoted to them cr to linguistic studies. He derived many 
of his gifts from his father, an officer in the army, distinguished 
by a chivalrous character and a love of languages. The son 
was to be almost a knight-errant. Whether at his family seat 
of Felbrigg, near Cromer, or in parliament, or during his 
numerous tours, he sustained with dignity the character of a 
cultured and warm-hearted gentleman. Yet there was some- 
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thing wanting in Windham. Restlessness and self-examination 
impaired alike his health and his capacity for decision and 
action. His studies, as he was painfully aware, led to no definite 
results ; and in the political arena his critical aloofness weakened 
powers of eloquence and enthusiasm which should have carried 
him to the highest rank. He served as chief secretary for Ireland 
in the Fox-North ministry of 1783, but sickness or disgust led 
to his withdrawal ; and though, as member for Norwich in and 
after 1784, he endeared himself to his constituents and to the 
house of commons, he figured more as a freelance, tilting against 
the Pitt cabinet, than as a convinced and consistent whig. The 
first events of the French Revolution did not awaken in him 
the antagonistic zeal which at once strained to the utmost the 
faculties of Burke. Windham was in France during the Jacquerie 
of the late summer of 1789; he visited the national assembly 
at Versailles during the exciting debates on agrarian topics 
and the rights of man; but his diary is that of an ordinary 
traveller in times of calm, though varied by strangely intro- 
spective musings. In truth, he needed a more determined and 
persistent nature to arouse in him a feeling of resentment at the 
barbarities of that time. This influence he found in Burke. 
Writing to Windham on 27 September 1789 Burke con- 
gratulates him on his return from ‘the land of liberty’ and 
thanks him for his information on French affairs. He continues : 


That they [the French] should settle their constitution without much 
struggle, on paper, I can easily believe ; because at present the interests 
of the Crown have no party, certainly no armed party, to support them ; 
but I have great doubt whether any form of government they can establish 
will procure obedience, especially obedience in the article of taxation. 
In the destruction of the revenue-constitution they find no difficulties ; 
but with what to supply them is the opus. . . . It does not appear to me 
that the national assembly have one jot more power than the king. 


With remarkable insight Burke, even at this stage, detected 
the weakness of the democratic movement in France. Its 
champions showed far less ability in construction than zeal in 
destruction ; and their fatal inability to restore order suggested 
to Burke the well-known passage in the Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France, in which he foretold the advent of the Directory 
and Bonaparte. A strain of pessimism is essential to the mental 
equipment of a prophet ; and certainly Burke, whom Windham 
describes as ‘decried, persecuted, and proscribed, not being much 
valued even by his own party, 2nd by half the nation considered 
as little better than an ingeniov madman’, had the charac- 
teristics and the experiences that oefit a seer. On this occasion 
he at once gained belief. As Windham foretold, that greatest 
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of pamphlets turned the stream of public opinion throughout 
Europe against the national assembly. Wilberforce refers to 
a discussion at Wimbledon on Burke’s Reflections, in which 
Lord Chatham, Pitt, and he approved the book, while Grenville 
and Ryder differed. The entry in his diary is so brief as to be 
scarcely conclusive ; but it seems probable that Burke’s argu- 
ments and the continued confusion in France had told on Pitt, 
leading him to modify the hopeful forecast on French affairs 
which startled parliament on the 9th of February previous. 


The present convulsions of France must, sooner or later, terminate in 
general harmony and regular order. . . . Whenever the situation of France 
shall become restored, it will prove freedom rightly understood, freedom 
resulting from good order and good government ; and, thus circumstanced, 
France will stand forth as one of the most brilliant powers in Europe. 


The prophecy is conditioned by the phrases ‘sooner or later’, 
‘whenever’, &c., and ‘ thus circumstanced’ ; but, even so, it is 
a striking proof of the optimism which was the glory of Pitt 
as a man, but not seldom his weakness as a statesman. 
Unfortunately, neither Burke nor Pitt knew France well. 
Accordingly, their attitude towards the Revolution was the out- 
come of instinct and of a general acquaintance with the course 
of political convulsions rather than of knowledge of the problems 
besetting her people. Burke, failing to understand their diffi- 
culties, launched into unmeasured invectives ; Pitt, hopefully 
believing in the advent of a settlement @ l’ Anglaise, failed to 
realize the depth and passion of the revolutionary sentiment, 
which turned against him after the outbreak of war in 1793. The 
philosopher saw in that event a struggle to the death between 
two irreconcilable principles ; the statesman deemed it a collision 
of interests due to the high-handed treatment of our Dutch allies 
by the French republic. In a sense both were right. The 
casus belli, the opening of the Scheldt to navigation by all 
nations, in defiance of Dutch claims, was a case of natural 
rights against treaty rights; but material interests as well 
as the clash of principles brought about the dispute. Danton 
might challenge the kings to mortal conflict by hurling 
down the head of Louis XVI as gage of battle; but behind 
him were men intent on garnering the spoils of the Netherlands 
and the Rhineland. The declaration of war by France 
against Great Britain and Holland on 1 February 1793 
brought to an acuter phase the struggle between democracy and 
monarchy already raging; but it also marked the beginning 
of another round in the secular conflict between France and 
England for supremacy in the Netherlands. Pitt, as a diplomatist, 
may have underrated the fighting value of the ideals of democracy : 
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Burke, raging at the intrusion of the Scheldt affair into the 
arena of his holy war, certainly overlooked the importance of 
the political and commercial issues involved; and his call to 
the allies, especially Austria and Prussia, to forgo all claim to 
indemnity at the expense of France was a counsel of perfection 
utterly at variance with the statecraft of that age. We can now 
see that his advice was instinct with foresight. Only by for- 
swearing all thought of material gains could the monarchical 
hosts be kept together. But all who knew the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin saw the futility of that advice. While Burke 
summoned Europe to a crusade, Thugut and Haugwitz were 
intent on outwitting one another in the allotting of the spoils. 
This was but natural. Regarding France as the aggressor owing 
to her declaration of war against Austria in April 1792, they 
determined to make her pay the expenses of the war, and she 
could pay only in land. Burke did not fully know the extent 
of their schemes, and, idealist as he was, refused to take into 
account the pressing financial needs of the two German states. 
Pitt, as a practical statesman, saw the reasonableness of their 
claims to compensation. 

In estimating the differences of judgement that separated him 
sharply from Burke, we must further remember that he was 
not in a position to dictate the course of action of Austria and 
Prussia. In February 1793 Great Britain was involved in a 
conflict which had raged for ten months, and whose diplomatic 
issues had already been decided at Vienna and Berlin. Burke’s 
invectives against Pitt for allowing the dictates of statecraft 
to override the claims of monarchy were based on the assumption 
that Great Britain could act as arbitress. This was not so. 
Not since the Lancastrian period had she been able to attack 
France on land without the help of allies. The imperious need of 
economy after the disasters of the American war necessarily left 
her unprepared for a great conflict; and, when the challenge 
came unexpectedly early in 1793, she entered the arena as 
a military power of the second rank, and therefore unable to 
regulate the policy of her German allies. Finally, a cardinal 
maxim of British policy bade Pitt second the aim of Austria to 
secure a better frontier for her Belgic provinces. Some of her 
statesmen, notably Thugut, questioned the wisdom of holding 
those distant and troublesome domains; and probably the 
emperor, Francis II, looked on them as little better than a valuable 
asset for bargaining, unless he secured a strong frontier in French 
Flanders. Every consideration of sound policy, as then under- 
stood, bade Pitt establish Austria firmly in the Belgic lands; 
and the accomplishment of this desirable end implied the acquisi- 
tion of Lille and Valenciennes. 
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Thus, the characteristics of Pitt and Burke, no less than 
their differences in position and in diplomatic knowledge, led 
them to take very different points of view. For Pitt the aim of the 
struggle was to keep France within bounds and to restore the 
balance of power; for Burke it was to stamp out Jacobinism 
and restore the French Bourbons. This he termed making war 
on the Jacobins, not on France, though by this time the two terms 
had become closely intertwined. They became indissoluble 
when the allies, after the conferences oi their plenipotentiaries 
at Antwerp in April 1793, issued a declaration which implied 
a resolve to seek territorial indemnities at the expense of France. 
Therefore, while admirers of Burke must admit that his know- 
ledge of the situation was inferior to his monarchical zeal and his 
philosophic insight, yet they may warmly commend his appeals 
to the allies to separate, not to unite, the Jacobinical cause with 
that of France ; and the neglect of them led to that hardening 
of the national resistance, which even short-sighted politicians 
might have foreseen. 

The energy of the Jacobins, the unexpected weakness of Austria, 
and the perfidious apathy of Prussia, soon paralysed the cam- 
paign in Flanders ; and the progress of sedition in these islands 
added further reasons why all friends of monarchy should form 
a working union. Burke and Windham seem to have had no hand 
in the abortive proposals for the accession of the old whigs 
to the ministerial ranks in the summer of 1792. The diary of 
Windham at that time gives an impression of nonchalance on 
French affairs ; but the horrors of that autumn and the aggres- 
sions of the Jacobins served to draw him nearer to Pitt. Acting 
with Lords Loughborough and Malmesbury, he sought to induce 
the duke of Portland to break away from Fox and openly sup- 
port the government. Constitutional indecision or fondness for 
Fox kept the duke tongue-tied ; whereupon the whig subalterns 
privately assured ministers of their support in-all matters tending 
to preserve order at home and treaty rights abroad. This occasion 
called forth the first letter from Pitt to Windham. 

On 24 November 1792 Pitt invited Windham and Burke to 
an interview on that evening at Lord Grenville’s house in 
St. James’s Square. He added that, even if Burke were not in 
town, he (Pitt) desired to see Windham, ‘ as, besides the subject 
of their last conversation, he wishes to’ mention to him some 
particulars which have been stated to him respecting Norwich 
and its neighbourhood’. Norwich was a stronghold of the new 
radical clubs ; but the chief topic for discussion must have been 
the hoped-for union of the Portland whigs with the government. 
Though Burke was not present, the interview between Pitt and 
Windham took place; and Malmesbury afterwards noted that 
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Windham favoured a friendly separation from, not a rupture with, 
Fox. Neither event occurred ; but evidently Pitt hoped much 
from the decided royalism of the squire of Felbrigg, and wrote 
to him thus in view of Fox’s notice of motion for peace with 
France on 17 June : 
Downing Street, Friday, June 14, 1793. 

Mr Pitt presents his compliments to Mt Windham, and wishes much 
if Mr Windham will give him leave to have some conversation with him 
before Monday on the subject of the motion of which Mt Fox has given 
notice for that day. It would also be a great satisfaction to M'Pitt to 
have an opportunity, if it is not disagreeable to Mt Windham, of stating 
confidentially to him some circumstances arising out of the present state 
of politics, and which Mr Pitt rather wishes to communicate personally to 
himself than thro’ any other channel. It is hardly necessary to add that, 
if Mt Windham has the goodness to comply with M' Pitt’s wishes in this 
respect, any thing which may pass will not transpire any where, without 
Mr Windham’s particular permission. Mr Pitt will be at leisure any hour 
either to-morrow or Sunday, at which Mt Windham could find it convenient 
to call in Downing Street. 


The first extant letter of Windham to Pitt, dated 11 October 
1793, deals at the outset with the intended proposals through 
Mr. Hippisley for friendlier relations with the Vatican, so that 


England may become ‘the protector of the Italian States, and 
(odd as the idea may seem) the supporter of the Papal Power ’. 
He then refers as follows to the appointment of Sir Gilbert Elliot 
(afterwards first earl of Minto) to the post of civil commissioner 
at Toulon during the British occupation of that place, also to 
the British reverse at Dunkirk : 


. . . As the opportunity is presented to me, I cannot help offering my 
congratulations on the late successes at Toulon, as also on the choice of the 
person, about to be sent out there to conduct our political concerns in that 
very new and critical situation. I really doubt whether in the compass 
of the three kingdoms a person could be found so furnished at all points, 
with the powers and properties, necessary for that very delicate service. 
I rejoice accordingly not a little at Sir G. Eflliot] having undertaken it. 
On the same principle and with the same views, I am perfectly well pleased 
to remain myself in the situation, in which I have acted hitherto, and in 
which it appears to me, in the present state of things, that my support 
of the same cause, is likely to be most effectual. 

On the affairs of our armies in the north I wish I had the same con- 
gratulations to offer. From the moment that I had reason to believe 
(I know not how truly), that the plan of our operations in that quarter 
did not carry with it the full approbation of the best military judgements 
on the spot, I must confess I was full of alarms. I hope our success at the 
other side of France as well as in the expedition [for the West Indies] 
now fitting out will serve to cover and heal this wound; and keep the 
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publick opinion right on the subject of the war; which is the point in 
which error and failure is most to be apprehended. You have received 
from Norwich probably an account of a seditious paper, which made its 
appearance immediately on the miscarriage at Dunkirk, but which 
drooped and died away, on the news of the success of Toulon ; so little true 
is it, that the progress of arms has no influence on that of opinions.” 


Pitt’s reply breathes his usual hopefulness. It minimizes the 
‘check ’ at Dunkirk, expresses the belief that the expected success 
of Coburg in reducing Maubeuge would end the resisting power 
of France in the north, while the south was raised from Toulon 
as base : 

Hollwood, Sunday, Oct" 13" 1793. 

I received yesterday the favor of your obliging letter enclosing several 
papers from Mr Hippisley, the substance of which I had before learnt in 
some measure, but less fully, from the lord chancellor. Allow me to 
return you my thanks for the communication, and at the same time to beg 
your permission to retain the papers for a few days, in order to examine 
them more at leisure than I have yet been able todo. I partake thoroughly 
in your sentiments both with respect to Toulon, and to the person with 
whom the political concerns arising out of the possession of that place 
are entrusted. This event seems to me to furnish a better opening than 
could have presented itself in any other way for the facilitating the restora- 
tion of regular government in France and for terminating the war satis- 
factorily, perhaps speedily. In Sir Gilbert Elliot’s hands, I am sure every 
advantage will be improved to the utmost. I need not say how happy 
I should have been if your concurrence of opinion on the great questions 
now depending, had led you also to take an active share in conducting the 
affairs of government. At least however I have the satisfaction of knowing 
from experience how much the public may benefit by your exertions even 
in your present situation. The check before Dunkirk is certainly much 
to be regretted. But unless any impression should be produced by it 
at home to impede the vigor of future operations, the mischief will I trust 
be little felt in the general scale of the war. We expect in a few days 
important accounts from Maubeuge. Success in that quarter would in 
a great measure relieve us from any further anxiety on the side of the 
Netherlands, and lead to further vigorous measures, either before the end 
of the campaign, or very early in the next. I have inquired about the 
paper transmitted from Norwich which I understand was immediately 
referred to the attorney-general.3 


Very different was the judgement of Burke. In a letter to 
Windham, written before the news of. the Austrian failures at 
Wattignies and Maubeuge, he deplores the moves in that direction 
as no less fatal than that against Dunkirk or the West Indies. 
Indeed, the whole plan of the war had been wrong, arising as it did 
from the false political principles on which it is formed. . . . No victory. 
however great, can reconcile my mind to this business of Maubeuge, no 
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more than it could to that of Dunkirk, where indeed victory was in a 
manner impossible. But the fault is not wholly in our ministry : the whole 
body of the allies is concerned in it. Things can never be brought to a 
decision, in the way they proceed in, by any victory or victories. 


Burke, it should be remembered, desired the allies publicly to 
abjure all thought of conquest and annexation, to appeal to the 
French people as against the Jacobin faction dominant at Paris, 
and to encourage the French royalists everywhere, especially 
in La Vendée (Poitou, as he calls it). In a letter of 1 November 
to Windham, he calls the execution of Marie Antoinette an act of 
unequalled cruelty, and adds the significant words—‘O poor 
Poitou’. The occupation of Toulon and the fomenting of a 
royalist rising in Provence surely ought to have earned his 
approval ; but some time early in November he wrote to Wind- 
ham criticizing the British declaration destined for Toulon, which 
affirmed that that fortress was held in trust for the French 
Crown and that Great Britain disclaimed all intention of retaining 


any conquests that her troops might make on the continent of 
Europe : 


. . . L agree with you that the proclamation is well drawn, perhaps 
too well drawn, as it shows too much art. I admit that it seems more than 
anything else that has yet appeared to depart from the unfortunate plan 
of making war against France, and to direct it where it ought to be directed, 
to the relief of the oppressed, and to the destruction of Jacobinism. 
I wish, however, that nothing had been said about indemnity. It is 
a thing unheard of in this stage of a war; and, as in fact, we have no 
pledge whatever in our hands but Toulon, it looks as if we meant to keep 
that place and the ships in its harbour for that indemnity, though sur- 
rendered to our faith upon very different terms. This previous demand 
of indemnity, which has a sort of appearance (even so much as perhaps 
to hazard the whole effect of the declaration) of fairness, is yet so very 
loose and general that I scarce know what it is that we and the allied 
courts may not claim under it. The worst of the matter is that the only 
object which we have hitherto pursued is the previous security of this 
indemnification. 

The thing, however, that perfectly sickens me in this declaration is 
its total disagreement with everything we have done, or (so far as I see) 
that we are going to do now. We promise protection and assistance to 
those who shall endeavour the restoration of monarchy in that country. 
Yet, though Poitou is in a manner at our door, and they have for eight 
months carried on a war on the principles we have pointed out, not a man, 
not a ship, not an article of stores has been yet sent to these brave unfor- 
tunate people. All the force we can spare was destined for our indemnity ; 
and, when now released (I do not know with what prudence) from the 
Flemish service, it is intended again to go to the West Indies. No talk, 
nor no thought of giving the least of the succour we stand engaged for, 
and which common justice and common policy ought to have induced 
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us to send, though we were under no positive engagement at all. This, 
joined with our refusing to recognize that monarchy in those who have 
the right to exercise its authority, is a defeasance to our declaration which 
nothing but a total change of conduct can cancel. [He added that, owing 
to the insensate conduct of the late whig party, he would refrain from 
public censure on the Pitt administration. The French princes had received 
the news of the execution of Marie Antoinette callously. | 


As usual, Burke was unfair to the government. Valen- 
ciennes and two lesser fortresses in Flanders were in our posses- 
sion ; and France, being the aggressor in a struggle which was 
then going against her, might fairly be called on to pay an 
indemnity. But Burke’s royalism had been inflamed by the 
arrival of a letter from the Comte d’ Artois (the future Charles X), 
then resident at Hamm near Hamburg, which bade him use his 
influence to induce the British ministers actively to assist the 
royalists of the west of France. The count set forth eloquently 
his desire to join them and his fear that the authorities at White- 
hall were throwing obstacles in his way. He enclosed the appeal 
of the younger Larochejaquelin and other Vendéan chiefs begging 
for his presence. These letters infuriated Burke. Becoming the 
mouthpiece of the French princes, he saw little more than their 
side in what was a many-sided problem. Pitt could not neglect 
the interests of Austria, Prussia, and Holland. Still less could 
he turn a deaf ear to the appeals of our West India planters for 
protection against the revolutionary schemes emanating from the 
Jacobins of Hayti, which threatened a general rising of the 
slaves ; and, as the planters of Hayti sent an official offer to place 
that wealthy colony in his hands, he was surely justified in sending 
out an expedition. Besides, Burke’s charge of. neglect of the 
French royalists was incorrect, as will appear from the following 
letter of Pitt to the earl of Moira, commanding a force in the 
Solent destined for the coast of Brittany : ® 


(Private.) Downing Street, Nov. 25, 1793. 

Your lordship will receive by this messenger a copy of an account 
received this day from Jersey, and some very important papers from the 
chiefs of the royalist army, which put us much more in possession than 
we have hitherto been, of their situation and of their intended operations. 
The reports brought by M. Bertin of the events of last week may probably 
prove in some degree true, but are not precise or authentic enough to be 
much relied upon; and, the letter from the royalist commanders being 
of so distant a date as the 10th, no very certain conclusions can be drawn 
from it for any present purpose. But on the whole it is, I think, satis- 
factory to see that the royalist army is actually in greater force than 
could have been imagined, and that the assistance which your lordship 
will be enabled to give them (if the communication can be opened) 


* Burke, Corresp. iii. 166-77. 5 Chatham MS. 102. 
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goes beyond not only their expectation but their demand. The points 
which they seem to have in view on the sea coast are, as your lordship 
will perceive, numerous. I take for granted that your lordship will 
arrange with Admiral Macbride the means of ascertaining as soon as 
possible after your arrival at the islands, whether they have succeeded 
in getting possession of any of them. If they should not be in actual 
possession, probably the knowledge of your being so near them will 
lead to their making great efforts to secure any place that you point out, 
especially if you find that you can either assist or countenance their 
attempt or speedily support them if they succeed. We shall not fail to 
attend to the supply of the articles of which the royalists state themselves 
to be most in need, and to apprize your lordship what steps we can take, 
beyond those which you are already informed of, for that purpose. . . . 
I am aware that it can only be by the result of the last information on 
the spot that your opinion or decision ought to be regulated. 


Another letter of about the same date, probably from Dundas to 
Lord Moira, stated that the news from the council of the Christian 
and royal army held at Dol on the 10th instant had on that day 
arrived through the medium of Lord Balcarres. Moira is directed, 
immediately on his arrival at Guernsey, to open communications 
with that council and to inform it that supplies of flour are 
being prepared for the succour of the royalists, as that is what they 
most require. Clearly, then, government had endeavoured to 
help the Bretons, but the difficulty of opening communications 
with them on that coast, where the republicans controlled most 
of the landing-places, was very great. Obviously the north 
of Brittany offered better opportunities than the coast of La 
Vendée, where the succouring convoys would have to pass Brest 
and L’Orient at a time when the Union Jack did not wave supreme 
at sea. Civilians could not understand the complexity of the 
problem of helping the bands which roamed through Brittany and 
Poitou ; but the letter just quoted brings it into clear light, and 
reveals one of the causes which doomed to failure the hopes of 
Burke and the later plans of Windham and Pitt. 

But another cause of failure remains to be noted. The 
Comte de Provence, who had assumed the title of regent for the 
little Louis XVII, was much disliked by the constitutional wing 
of the royalist party, which detested les purs and their head, 
the Comte d’Artois. These,on their side,looked on the supporters 
of the constitution of 1791 as scarcely less objectionable than the 
Jacobins. Yet, amidst the horrors of the reign of terror, France 
began to regret that constitution ; and it was clear that only 
under its aegis could large masses be rallied, except in the fanatical 
west. This was one among several reasons why Pitt and the 
foreign secretary, Lord Grenville, strongly objected to the 


® See too Dropmore Papers, ii. 454, 464, 469, 476. 
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arrival of the Comte de Provence or the Comte d’Artois at 
Toulon. Their presence, besides hampering the allied com- 
manders, would increase the friction among the inhabitants. 
Nevertheless, Burke, who early in December went with Windham 
to have a conference with Pitt, prevailed on his friend to set 
forth the views of the French princes, as he did in the following 
letter to Pitt :7 
Hill St., Monday evg., Dec. 16, 1793. 

Sir, the only point on which it is material that I should trouble you 
is that which relates to the communication with the [French] princes. On 
this too, I would only wish to state such facts as I have happened to hear, 
without repeating opinions with which you are already acquainted. The 
princes, I understand, are full of jealousy of the conference, which, they 
conceive, is to precede any recognition of their title. Their jealousy turns 
principally on the following points,—a fear lest the purpose of this country 
should be to limit their authority, with a view to keeping France hereafter 
in a feeble and depressed state. A fear lest the ideas of the constitu- 
tionalists should be suffered to prevail too much in any settlement proposed, 
particularly since the terms adopted in the capitulation of Toulon. A fear 
lest views of indemnification should extend too far, and sacrifices be 
required of them inconsistent with their duty and character. A general 
apprehension growing out of all the former that the cabinet here is not in 
earnest in wishing to see them, for the present, at the head of the royalist 
party, but would rather that the cause should, to a certain degree, be 
carried on without their assistance. These, as I recollect, were the 
principal heads of uneasiness, which, whether reasonable or not, may 
be considered as very excusable in their most anxious situation. The 
danger is that, in their present state of ferment, and called upon in parti- 
cular as the Comte d’Artois conceives himself to be, he should be led to 
take some rash step, and, without consulting anything but the feelings of 
the moment, should throw himself upon the coast of Brittany in the 
first vessel that he could procure to convey him. Nobody could perhaps 
much blame the proceeding ; yet every one would have reason to lament 
it. The person from whom I principally hear this, and who, though placed 
in a situation inferior to that of the Duc d’Harcourt, is still much in the 
princes’ counsels, is persuaded that they are perfectly disposed to be 
tractable, and would be quieted by any general assurance relative to the 
above points conveyed to them by a person in whose sincerity they could 
confide. He seems to think that, could they be set at ease on those points, 
no other difficulty would remain. .. . 


Windham’s informant (probably the Comte de Sérent) little 
knew the intractable nature of the Comte d’Artois. But this 
whole question was ended for the present by Bonaparte’s brilliant 
recapture of Toulon on 17 December. That event and the failure 
of the allies to hold the lines of Weissenburg in the north of Alsace 
produced general consternation. Even before the arrival of those 


7 Chatham MS. 190. 
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doleful tidings Windham informed Mrs. Crewe of his resolve to 
join any party that would openly and relentlessly war against 
‘the whole Jacobin faction ’. Early in 1794 Burke and he sought 
to induce the Portland whigs to give a more decided support 
to the ministry. Pitt also on 16 January submitted to Windham 
the draft of the king’s speech, to be delivered on 21 January, 
with the result that a meeting of representative whigs at the 
duke’s residence, Burlington House, resolved on a loyal adhesion 
to Pitt—so Windham informed him by a note late on that night. 
To that occasion we may probably assign the following undated 
letter of Burke : ® 


[Endorsed, 1794.] Tuesday morning. 
Everything went off at Burlington House as well as possible. The 
meeting was not very numerous, not exceeding, as I guess, thirty. But 
some who were absent are not ill inclined. The mountain was suffered 
to attract too many, who are inclined, I believe, to return, but who do 
not know their way back. The duke of Pfortland] opened the business 
extremely well and with the utmost possible clearness and decision. 
He put the principle of the war upon the proper foundation ; and, having 
stated the necessity of persevering in its support in a very forcible light, 
he recommended that no collateral considerations should divert their 
minds and attentions from it; that therefore they should resist to their 
utmost all inquiries into miscarriage as tending to destroy the confidence 
necessary to the ministers at this time with regard to home support ; 
but, as, what he considered of far greater importance, tending to prejudice 
the whole of our government with regard to foreign powers. I never 
remember him to have opened any business, at any time, with so strong 
and decided a declaration of his own opinions, his way in general being 

to state the case and to wish the company to take it into consideration. 


In consequence of Portland’s decided lead Fox was left with 
few supporters ; and most of these drifted away in the course of 
the session. George Byng later on had occasion to mention the 
story that the Foxites usually went off to Brooks’s in a hackney- 
coach. ‘That is a calumny (he said); we filled two coaches.’ 
Treason trials, volunteering, and plans for retrieving the failures 
of 1793 filled up the spring of 1794; and, as is well known, the 
Portland whigs joined the cabinet early in July, the duke becom- 
ing secretary of state for home affairs and the colonies, while 
Dundas took the seals of state for the newly constituted war 
department with Windham as colleague. Into the disputes 
caused by these accessions of the * Old Whigs’, especially that 
which centred around the viceroyalty, it is not proposed to enter. 
Burke threw himself into them with his usual vehemence ; but 
his four letters to Windham, of 16-28 October 1794, published 
in Windham’s Diary, show that he was not acquainted with 


* Chatham MS. 118. 
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the ministerial side of the case ; and his later assertion that Earl 
Fitzwilliam went with a free hand to Dublin is disproved by 
the important memorandum in which Grenville described a con- 
ference of Pitt and himself with the new ministers.® 

Before adverting to the important mission undertaken by 
Windham in his ministerial capacity to the head-quarters of the 
duke of York in Flanders, we will notice a matter of personal 
interest affecting Burke. His services to the state had been long 
and meritorious, though marred occasionally by eccentricities 
and outbursts of temper which probably account for his never 
attaining cabinet rank. Of late he had helped indirectly to bring 
about the accession of the Portland whigs ; for, while disclaiming 
any direct part in the negotiations, he informed Windham that he 
had spared no pains ‘ to produce the dispositions which led to it ’. 
Further, his succour to the distressed French exiles had strained 
his scanty resources to the breaking-point. All this was made 
known to Pitt by some friend, probably Windham ; and the prime 
minister seems to have suggested the writing of a memorandum 
detailing his services. The original is in the Chatham MSS., 
no. 118. As it has been published in the Stanhope Miscellanies 
a précis must suffice here : 


Burke understands that Pitt is so obliging as to think that his public 
services during thirty years may be recommended to H. M.’s gracious 
consideration. Burke has never solicited, or suggested, a reward; he has 
done nothing beyond his strict duty. But, if he may compare his services 
with those of certain contemporaries, he will refer to his arduous duties 
before and during the ministry of Lord Rockingham, at the conclusion of 
which it was generally expected that some provision would be made for 
him. On the other hand the services of Colonel Barré and Dunning, 
though no more conspicuous, were rewarded by annual pensions of 
£3,000 and £4,000 respectively, the latter gentleman gaining also a peerage. 
Burke’s reform of the pay office has led to important savings of public 
money ; and in general his work for the state has been far greater than 
that of Barré and Dunning, who were amply rewarded twelve years ago. 
Many others whose careers have been shorter and less arduous than 
Burke’s have secured full recognition and pecuniary rewards, Lord 
Auckland being a prominent instance-—‘ Mr. Burke does not conceive 
that whatever H. M. may be graciously pleased to do for Mr. Burke in the 
present temper of the public mind would be more unpopular or ill received 
in the nation than what has been done for any of these gentlemen.’ 


Probably Pitt desired to make use of this memorandum in order 
to overcome the dislike with which George III regarded the 
champion of the American colonists and of economical reform. 
It is inconceivable that services so splendid as those of Burke 
should hitherto have failed to secure recognition, had not the 


* Dropmore Papers, iii. 36-S. 
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king continued to nurse feelings of resentment. Burke, as we 
have seen, compared his career with those of two men who had 
early gained peerages; and his desire to gain a title for his 
beloved estate at Beaconsfield is proved by the following new 
letter of his son Richard to Windham. The sentences in the 
middle, which are omitted, refer to the wish of the writer that, 
as matters stand, he would (if he could put aside the thought 
of his mother) prefer that no reward whatever should be accorded, 
though that would involve the sale of the Beaconsfield estate : 


June 14, 1794. 

I am much obliged to you for your communications of government 
with regard to my father, which, as far as the pecuniary consideration 
goes, are fully adequate to my wishes. But I cannot help expressing my 
surprise that there should be anything like a demur with regard to the 
peerage. It is not that I lay much stress on what Sir Gilbert Elliot con- 
veyed to me from the ministers on that subject. I think his pretensions 
stand upon grounds much stronger than any promises, actual or implied. 
The terms used to Sir Gilbert Elliot might have been general, tho’ he 
seemed to attach a particular sense to them. They were certainly, however, 
not such as to imply that the ministers had very mean ideas with regard 
to my father, and I did not conceive that what was considered as a debt 
due from the country, and due to the opinion of Europe at large, could be 
less than the peerage. However, it is for the ministers to judge what they 
will do or not do. It is a matter absolutely in their own breasts. It would 
be as ridiculous for my father at this time of day to haggle about the 
recompense for his services, as it would have been absurd in the ministers 
to chaffer with him about the price before those services were rendered, 
services which, if the effects of them could have been foreseen, or could 
have been bargained for (if he was a man capable of bargaining) I do not 
believe any rewards the country has to bestow would have been thought 
too much. But in the retrospect things have a different appearance, 
especially when impressions are no longer fresh and when the man is going 
off the stage and can be of use no further. It is therefore not unnatural 
that difficulties should be made. . . . As matters stand, however, some 
sacrifice of dignity must be made to ease; and, tho’ I think he might 
expect an otium cum dignitate, and that the peerage is not more than his 
due, and (if I may say) the specific reward of his services, yet, if the 
ministers think otherwise, and think that services like his can be paid 
in money, as far as my vote goes I shall advise him to submit, and I see 
nothing else for him to do, but to take what is given him with thankfulness 
and with as good grace as he can. I cannot think that the ministers have 
sufficiently considered, or that it can be their intention, that what they do 
should lose so much of its grace and effect with regard to the public by 
what they withhold ; or that they have reflected what will be thought 
when it comes to be known that this was an object to my father and 
that it was refused on any grounds whatever. If they do not give it 
to him, for God’s sake, for what kind of services is it reserved, unless 
it is determined that it should never be given to civil service or only 
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follow in the common line of official promotion ? And who do they mean 
to make peers in the future ? 1 


The letter serves to refute the statements of Earl Stanhope 
in his Life of Pitt and Burke’s biographer, Prior, that Burke 
would have been raised to the peerage but for the death of his 
son Richard, which occurred on 2 August 1794. On the con- 
trary, the last months of Richard Burke were embittered by the 
knowledge that that honour was not to be conferred on one whom 
he loved as his father and revered as one of the greatest men known 
to history. Either the death of the son, or some carelessness on 
the part of Dundas or Pitt, caused a delay painful to the friends 
of Burke, who were aware of the critical state of his finances. 
This appears from the following letter of Windham to Pitt. 
The final paragraph, which refers to the topic of a peerage, is 
omitted. 


‘ [Endorsed. Aug. 13, 1794. | 
Dear Sir, 


Let me recall to your recollection the business of Mr. Burke, in 
case it should not have been mentioned to you by Mr. Dundas, with 
whom I had a good deal of conversation about it the other day at Wimble- 
don. At all events the pecuniary part of it should be settled before the 
king’s departure [for Weymouth] ; and the only footing on which it could 
be well settled would be in my opinion for the £1,200 a year to be given 


immediately ; a sum to be promised from parliament for the lives of 
Mr. and Mrs. Burke and the survivor; and another sum for a term of 
years such as he may dispose at a price sufficient to pay his debts. The 
debts are supposed to be under £25,000, and the income of Beaconsfield 
to be near £500. I cannot but think this income that ought to be secured 
to him should be in all £3,000. . . . 


W. WINDHAM. 


At last, on 30 August, Pitt wrote to Burke informing him of the 
intention of the king to apply to parliament in the following 
session for the bestowal of ‘an annuity more proportioned to 
His Majesty’s sense of your public merit than any which His 
Majesty can at present grant’. In the meantime an annuity of 
£1,200 a year (‘ the largest sum which His Majesty is entitled to 
fix’) was conferred. Burke’s reply to Pitt is missing; but its 
tenor may be judged from the following letter of the king to 
Pitt : 
Weymouth, September 5, 1794. 

I have received Mr. Pitt’s note enclosing the letter he has received 
from Mr. Burke. Misfortunes are the great softeners of the human mind, 
and has (sic) in the instance of this distressed man made him owne what 
his warmth of temper would not have allowed in other circumstances, 
namely, that he may have erred. One quality I take him to be very 
susceptible of, that is, gratitude, which I think covers many failings, 

© Add. MS. 37843. 
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and makes me therefore happy at being able to relieve him. His chusing 
the pension to be settled on his wife I thoroughly approve of, and it will 
with the better grace enable the other pension to be settled on him. 


For some reason far from easy to fathom, Pitt did not apply 
to parliament for the further pension, but granted from the 
civil list an annuity of £2,500 which was found to be available. 
Earl Stanhope suggests: that this course averted the possibility 
of an angry debate. But would Fox, Grey, or Sheridan have 
dared to dispute the propriety of granting pensions to Burke ? 
If any question had been raised, would it not have been as to their 
inadequacy ? Surely the occasion was such as to elicit an almost 
unanimous assent. Sympathy with sorrow, and admiration of the 
transcendent genius which had shone forth during thirty years, 
would have lifted the house of commons above the low levels of 
faction, and breathed into members something of the public 
spirit which they united to honour. Burke’s second letter to Pitt, 
of date 28 October, deserves quotation in full : 


Beaconsfield, October 28, 1795. 
Dear Sir, 
When you first did me the honour to signifye to me the king's 
gracious intentions in my favour, I took the liberty of charging you with 
my most dutiful and grateful acknowledgments to his majesty for that 
inestimable mark of his royal condescension and goodness. The act is 
now completed. I beg you, Sir, once more to lay me at his majesty’s 
feet to express the lively gratitude with which I am penetrated on this 
occasion. They will come best thro’ that servant who has so generously 
seconded and forwarded his royal beneficence, and who has conducted his 
majesty’s general affairs with a degree of ability, spirit, and zeal, the 
lustre of which no circumstances of fortune can tarnish. These great 
qualities, which have enabled you to struggle with so many difficulties, 
supply the most rational ground of hope, that providence will make use 
of them under his majesty’s wise and auspicious direction to give a 
glorious termination to this necessary, this politick, and (what can be 
surely added, but which cannot be too often thought on) this moral war. 
I look on this provision for the repose of my age to be partly in con- 
sideration of my feeble but well intended efforts in that cause. If I were 
capable of exertion, my labours to my latest breath would be in the same 
way. But, being no longer capable of any exertion, my prayers will be 
that my royal benefactor may long reign in the enjoyment of a victorious 
peace, the fruit of his magnanimity and perseverance. I trust it will 
be such as to fix all just and temperate government on as firm a basis as 
the condition of human affairs will permit us to look for; and, in the 
overthrow of the corrupters and destroyers of mankind, will for ever 
discourage the principles and maxims which have called for his resolute 
exertions in favour of his people and of all people. 
I have the honour, &c., 


Ep. Burke. 
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The phraseology of this letter rings hollow when compared with 
the feelings poignantly expressed in his letters of 20 and 28 October 
to Windham. There he describes his state of mind as near to 
complete despair. The last blow had been the failure of his hopes 
respecting the Irish viceroyalty ; but on all sides he saw ruin 
approaching : 


I am very miserable [he wrote] tossed by public upon private grief 
and by private upon public. Oh! have pity on yourselves! and may the 
God whose counsels are so mysterious in the moral world (even more than 
in the natural) guide you through all these labyrinths. Do not despair ! 
If you do, work in despair. 


The causes of his despondency must be set forth in another 
article. 


J. Hottanp Rose. 





Notes and Documents 


A Report on the Penenden Trial 


Tue trial of Penenden Heath, where Archbishop Lanfranc litigated 
in 1072 for the possessions and rights of his church against 
Bishop Odo of Bayeux, the Conqueror’s brother, is ‘ perhaps the 
best reported trial of the reign ’,’ famous not only as a specimen 
of a lawsuit before a county court in the beginning of the Anglo- 
Norman times,? mentioned also in the Domesday Book,’ but 
famous also as illustrating the political intentions of the Con- 
queror.* The text of the record has so far been known from two 
copies, viz. the T'extus Roffensis (fo. 109) in the cathedral library 
of Rochester, compiled about 1125 in Rochester partly from 
a Canterbury source °®, and the Cotton MS. Vespasian A. xxii 


(fo. 120) in the British Museum, no doubt also of Rochester origin,*® 
and has been printed several times since Selden’ and Wharton.® 


1 Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, 6th edition, i. 300. 

* Cf. Stubbs, l. c. ; Pollock and Maitland, History of the English Law, 2nd edition, 
i. 93. 

* Domesday Book, I, fo. 5°; L. B. Larking, The Domesday Book of Kent, London, 
1869, p. 21. * Cf. Freeman, Norman Conquest of England, iv. 364-8. 

> Cf. Hearne, Textus Roffensis, Oxford, 1720, p. 140 (c. 84); F. Liebermann, 
Notes on the Textus Roffensis in Archaeologia Cantiana, xxiii, 1898, pp. 94-112, and 
Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i, 1903, pp. xxvi seqq. 

* Cf. Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Cottonian Library, 1802, p. 437. 

7 Selden, Hadmeri Historiae Novorum Libri VI, London, 1623, pp. 197-200 (per- 
haps from the Cotton MS.). Selden’s text has been reprinted by Gabriel Gerberon, 
Sancti Anselmi Opera nec non Eadmeri Historia Novorum, 2nd edition, Paris, 1721, 
appendix, p. 127; by Migne, Patrologia Latina, clix, Paris, 1854, col. 543-5; by 
Larking, 1. c., appendix, pp. 16*, 17*, who has collated it with the Cotton MS., and 
by M. M. Bigelow, Placita Anglo-Normannica, London, 1879, pp. 5-9, where the last 
sentence is left out. 

® H. Wharton, Anglia sacra, i, London, 1691, pp. 334-6, from the Textus Roffensis. 
The same text has been published by David Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae 
et Hiberniae, i, London, 1737, pp. 323, 324. Neglecting lectiones variae of minor 
importance, I mention only that the text of Wharton and Wilkins is much shorter 
than Selden’s in the middle part of the document containing the enumeration of the 
vindicated possessions ; the passages scilicet Ratulfe, Sandwic—in Sutfolchia Frachen- 
ham and Stokes vero—antiquitus fuerunt of Selden’s text, which certainly hail from 
Rochester, are wanting in Wharton and Wilkins, and are perhaps a later addition. 
David Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, London, 1721, pp. 293-5, has a mixed text, 
apparently based on the shorter, but interpolated from the longer copy. 


I have not 
myself seen the Textus Roffensis or the Cotton MS. 
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The accounts of Eadmer® and Gervase of Canterbury ” are 
of no value, based as they are on the judicial record itself 
and compressing its contents into a few words; nor do the 
Latin acts of Lanfranc in a manuscript of the Saxon Annals ™ 
furnish any new fact excepting the year of the litigation, 
whereas no date appears in the printed text of the record. It 
cannot have been composed immediately after the trial; the 
introductory tale and the very first words, 


Tempore magni regis Willelmi, qui Anglicum regnum armis con- 
quisivit et suis ditionibus subiugavit, contigit ... Et quia illis diebus 
in comitatu illo quisquam non erat, qui tantae fortitudinis viro resistere 
posset, 


seem to suggest that at least the introduction was written after 
the death of William I. 

There exists, however, a third, fragmentary copy, not yet 
printed, to my knowledge, which, if I am not mistaken, preserves 
the original text of the introduction. The MS. Cartae Antiquae 
A. 42, in the library of the dean and chapter of Canterbury, 
is a large roll of the thirteenth century ; it contains short lives 
of the popes, and of the archbishops of Canterbury down to the 
tenth century, which have been ascribed to ‘a contemporary 
admirer of St. Dunstan’.” As the sources of the history of the 
popes are very scanty in that age, I have had, in preparing the 
continuation of Mommsen’s edition of the Liber Pontificalis, to 
examine this manuscript. It was a disappointment: the text 
is a late compilation, made some centuries after Dunstan, although 
it contains a few extracts of the Liber Pontificalis closely con- 
nected with the English manuscripts of that biographical collec- 
tion which I have discussed in the second section of my Mittei- 
lungen aus Englischen Bibliotheken.“ A part of the back of the 
roll, originally left blank, has been filled afterwards with additions 
of other scribes of the thirteenth century.” There is in the 
upper part a list of charters given to Christ Church, Canterbury, 
especially by Alexander III and his successors, which some day 
may prove useful, when to the Italia, Germania, and Gallia 


® Eadmeri Historia novorum, ed: M. Rule, p. 17. 

© Gervasiit Actus pontificum, Works, ed. W. Stubbs, ii. 369. 

" Earle and Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, i. 289. Walter de 
Gray Birch, Domesday Book, Lundon, 1887, pp. 293-6, has printed from the Cotton MS., 
Augustus, ii. 36, a text that seemed to him to be a ‘ minute of the points moved by 
Lanfranc’; but I doubt that it refers to the Penenden suit. 

2 J. B. Sheppard, in the Fifth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts, 1876, p. 462; cf. F. Liebermann, in the Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fir 
diltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, iv. 622. 

13 T have to thank the Rev. E. Moore, D.D., and the Rev. C. E. Woodruff, of Canter- 
bury, for their great kindness shown to me. 

1 Neues Archiv, xxxv, 1910, pp. 331-431. ® Cf. Sheppard, /. c. 
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pontificia of Kehr’s Regesta pontificum Romanorum an Anglia 
pontificia is joined. Then on the last membrane of the roll the 
fragmentary text on Penenden Heath has been added. I pro- 
pose very soon to give a short account of the compilation on the 
history of the popes in the Neues Archiv, where I have published 
the report referred to on manuscripts of a related kind; but I 
have thought it better to present the text of the Penenden trial, 
as yet only mentioned shortly by Dr. Sheppard,” in a periodical 
more accessible to students of English history. The text has no 


heading, nor has the initial letter been filled in. I have expanded 
the abbreviations. 


Anno” ab incarnacione domini nostri [esu Christi MLX XII, pontificatus 
domini Alexandri pape undecimo, regni vero Guillelmi regis sexto, presi- 
dente Lanfranco archiepiscopo ecclesie Cantuariensi pontificatus sui anno 
secundo, ex precepto predicti regis ad instanciam archiepiscopi iussum est 
totum comitatum absque mora considere et comitatus omnes Francigenas 
et precipue Anglos in antiquis legibus et consuetudinibus peritos con- 
venire ad diracionandum libertates et consuetudines, quas ecclesia 
Christi in terras proprias habet atque in regias terras habere debeat. Qui 
cum convenirent apud Pynindenne, omnes consederunt, et quoniam multa 
placita de diraciocinacionibus terrarum et verba de consuetudinibus ¥ 
legum inter archiepiscopum et Odonem Baiocensem™ episcopum, qui 
multas terras de archiepiscopatu sibi usurpaverat, ibi surrexerunt ”° et 
etiam inter consuetudines regales et archiepiscopales, que prima die 
expediri non potuerunt, ea causa totus comitatus per tres dies ibi fuit 
detentus. In hiis tribus diebus diracionavit ibi Lanfrancus plures terras, 
quas homines ipsius episcopi tenuerunt, scilicet Detlinges, Estoce, Prestuna, 
Danintona ; super Hugonem de Monteforti Horcinges et Broc, super 
Radulphum de Curva Spina LX solidatas de pastura in Grean. Omnes 
istas terras diracionavit ita liberas atque quietas, ut nullus homo in toto 
regno esset, qui inde aliquid calumpniaretur. In eodem siquidem placito 
non solum istas prenominatas terras, sed et omnes consuetudines ecclesie 
sue et libertates renovavit et renovatas ibi diracionavit, scilicet soca and 
saca, tol, team, flymena-fyrmthe, grytbrece, forestal, haimfare, infangene- 
peof, cum omnibus aliis consuetudinibus paribus istis vel minoribus istis, 
in terris et in aquis, in silvis, in viis et in pratis et in omnibus rebus et locis, 
scilicet infra civitatem et extra, infra burgam 24 et extra. Et ab omnibus 
sapientibus, qui affuerunt, fuit ibi diracionatum atque iudicatum a 


Thus abruptly the copy ends, though there would have been 
room for more. It is of little value as to the trial itself; it has 
nothing not contained in the other copies except the beginning, 
nor have I burdened my reproduction with their various readings, 
which belong rather to a definitive edition, when a successor of 
Haddan and Stubbs arises in the future. The Canterbury MS. 
agrees almost entirely with the shorter of the printed texts 


© Ubi supra. ” MS. nno. 8 MS. consuedinibus. 
' MS. Baionencem altered into Baiocencem. 2° MS. surexerunt. *1 So MS. 
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as given by Wharton and Wilkins * and differs accordingly from 
Selden’s larger text ; but it is distinguished from both by the 
first lines. The long historical introduction is here missing, and 
replaced by a few chronological notes, which confirm the year 
1072 established after some hesitation and errors of former authors 
by Plummer from the Lanfranc acts mentioned before,” and the 
form of the date points to the conclusion that we have here 
a kind of official Canterbury record of the litigation. There are 
very few similar reports of that age, and it would be hard to 
write a diplomatic dissertation on such documents ;™ but we 
have one record of the same year akin to our text, viz. the Con- 
stitutio Windlesorensis of 1072, relative to the famous controversy 

of Lanfranc and Thomas of York over the primacy of Canterbury 
- and presenting the results of a trial in a similar way. The 
Constitutio begins with the words : * 


Anno ab incarnatione domini nostri Iesu Christi millesimo septuagesimo 
secundo, pontificatus autem domni Alexandri papae undecimo, regni vero 
Wilelmi gloriosi regis Anglorum et ducis Northmannorum sexto, ex 
praecepto eiusdem Alexandri papae, annuente eodem rege, in praesentia 
ipsius et episcoporum atque abbatum ventilata est causa... . 


A comparison of the two documents settles the priority of our 
new text of the Penenden record, in spite of its being fragmentary 


and impaired by some blunders. Later years have had to supply 
the previous history of the litigation, as it appears in the texts 
brought to light before. W. Levison. 


Studies in Magna Carta 


I. Waynagium and Contenementum 


Nort a few of the difficulties encountered and the mistakes made 
in interpreting documents written in medieval Latin are due 
simply to the failure of their interpreters to observe, or at least 
to keep in mind, that the terms used are often nothing but 
French words with a Latin ending. Even the exegesis of what 
Pitt called the ‘ Bible of the English Constitution ’ has suffered 
from this oversight. Despite centuries of comment the exact 


22 Cf. above, p. 717, n. 8. *3 Cf. Earle and Plummer, l. ¢. ii. 315. 

** Compare the short mention of narratives of law-suits by H. Hall, Studies in 
English Official Historical Documents, 1908, p. 311. 

*® Wilkins, Concilia, i. 324; Eadmer, ed. Rule, p. 252; J. B. Sheppard, Literae 
Cantuarienses (Rolls Series, 1xxxv), iii, 1889, p. 351; Palaeographical Society (First 
Series), iii, pl. 170; H. Boehmer, Die Falschungen Erzbischof Lanfranks von Canterbury 
(in Bonwetsch and Seeberg’s Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche, viii. 1), 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 167. 
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meaning of certain words and phrases in Magna Carta is not well 
understood, and in some respects the latest interpretation is 
considerably less accurate than that offered two hundred years 
ago. This is certainly the case with the well-known clause 20 
of 1215 limiting royal amercements : 


Liber homo non amercietur pro parvo delicto, nisi secundum modum de- 
licti; et pro magno delicto amercietur secundum magnitudinem delicti, 
salvo contenemento suo; et mercator eodem modo, salva mercandisa 
sua; et villanus eodem modo amercietur salvo waynagio suo, si inciderint 
in misericordiam nostram ; et nulla predictarum misericordiarum ponatur, 
nisi per sacramentum proborum hominum de visneto. 


Postponing for the moment discussion of the much-disputed 
expression contenemenium, let us see what meaning is attached 
to the waynagium which is saved to the villein. One naturally 
turns first to Mr. McKechnie’s elaborate commentary. Wayna- 
gium is here translated wainage, which is explained as the villein’s 
‘plough and its accoutrements, including possibly the oxen’. 
For this interpretation he may quote high authority of this and 
the last generation. Professor Maitland translated waynagium 
by ‘instruments of husbandry ’,? and Professor Vinogradoff, 
accepting this view, identifies the instruments in question with 
the villein’s ‘ plough and plough-team’.* Bishop Stubbs does 
not seem to commit himself to a definite translation either in 
the Constitutional History or in the Select Charters, for the two 
meanings given to the term in the glossary of the latter work 
can hardly have been regarded by him as applicable to the passage 
before us. The modern explanation of waynagiwm was already 
current in the eighteenth century when Giles Jacob, in his New 
Law Dictionary, first published in 1729, insisted that the word 
meant nomore than the plough-tackle or implements of husbandry, 
in which he seems afterwards to include the beasts of the plough.* 

Before coming to a decision on the adequacy of this definition 
it will be convenient to dispose of one which has obtained less 
currency and which rests upon a false etymology. It was Sir 
Edward Coke, so far as we know, who first defined waynage 
as ‘the contenement of a villein ; or the furniture of his cart or 
wain’.® This interpretation, though it reappeared in the later 
and less authoritative section of Spelman’s Glossarium,® did not 
find much support, but it was revived, perhaps unconsciously, 
by Sir Travers Twiss in the index to the second volume of his 


* Magna Carta (1905), p. 343. 
* Hist. of Engl. Law, i. 416. The New English Dictionary, s.v. Gainage, says that 
this meaning is ‘ probably’ the correct one. 
* Villainage in England, pp. 74-5. 
* Ed. J. Morgan (10th edition), 1782, s. v. Gainage. 5 2 Inst. 28. 
* Published by Dugdale after Spelman’s death. 
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edition of Bracton, where waynagiwm in clause 20 of Magna Carta 
is glossed ‘ waggonage of villeins’. More recently the editor of 
a volume of local records has fallen into the same error in trans- 
lating a passage from the Testa de Nevill :* ‘ Ricardus prepositus 
tenet duas bovatas pro wanagio et namiis domini regis custodien- 
dis.’ This is Englished: ‘ Richard the reeve holds two bovates 
by the service of keeping the king’s waggon-teams and distresses.’ ® 
It need hardly be said that there is no connexion whatever 
between the Old English word wain and waynagium, which is merely 
the French gagnage with a Latin ending. Jacob was well aware 
of this in 1729, but with a stupidity which goes far to justify his 
inclusion in the Dunciad he introduces into his definition, as 
a gloss on gagnage, the words plaustri apparatus, thus convicting 
himself either of taking plausitrum to mean a plough or of not 
having shaken himself free from Coke’s erroneous definition. 

The ordinary interpretation of waynage, which renders it 
by ‘implements of husbandry’ or some equivalent phrase, is 
not so far removed from the real sense as that which has just been 
discussed. ‘There is reason, however, to believe that it -is too 
concrete, and fails to reproduce the exact shade of meaning 
which the original conveys. In Old French gagnage may mean 
(1) profit, gain; (2) tillage; (3) crop; (4) land under tillage ; 
(5) grain; but Godefroy gives no instance of its use in the 
sense of ‘implements of husbandry’. It is not at all likely that 
Anglo-Norman by the beginning of the thirteenth century had 
already developed a new meaning for the word which never came 
into use abroad. In the other passages in which waynagium 
(or gagnage) occurs about that date in England it is easily brought 
under one or other of the meanings illustrated by Godefroy. 
This is the case in the fifth clause of Magna Carta itself, which 
requires a guardian to restore to an heir, when he comes of age, 
all his land ‘instauratam de carrucis et waynagiis secundum 
quod tempus waynagii exiget et exitus terrae rationabiliter 
poterunt sustinere ’. Mr. McKechnie sees that ‘ tempus waynagii’ 
can only mean season of husbandry or tillage ; but though the 
waynagia with which the land was to be stocked are here expressly 
distinguished from ploughs, which according to him form the 
chief objects covered by the term in clause 20, he still translates 
it ‘implements of husbandry’.® It is far more probable that 
the word is used here in the sense of ‘ crops’ (Godefroy’s third 
meaning) or of ‘lands under cultivation’ (Godefroy’s fourth 
sense), and that the passage should be compared with the 
requirement in modern leases that the outgoing tenant shall 
leave the land in as good condition as he received it. 


7 p. 403. ® Lancashire Inquests (Lanc. and Chesh. Record Soc.), i. 26. 
® Op. cit. p. 247. 
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In writs of 1232 and 1237 for the collection of a fortieth and 
a thirtieth respectively ‘ equi deputati (assignati) ad wainagiwm ’ 
are contrasted with ‘ equi carettarii’,° in which cases wainagium 
is clearly used in Godefroy’s second sense, viz. tillage. It is in 
this sense that the word first occurs in the Domesday of St. Paul’s, 
drawn up in 1222," but it is also found there with the meaning 
of ‘land under cultivation’ (Godefroy’s fourth sense).” It is 
employed in a way rather more difficult to interpret in another 
passage : * ‘ Item dicunt [iuratores de Barling] quod manerium 
emendatum per W[{alterum de Barling] firmario (sic) in domibus 
et wainagiis in L sol’.’ It seems likely that what is meant is 
increase in crops rather than increase of the cultivated area, which 
would doubtless have been expressed by essartis. In any case 
there is no reason to suppose that ‘implements of husbandry ’ 
are in question.“* The Dite de Hosebondrie of Walter de Henley 
and another thirteenth-century treatise edited with it by Miss 
Lamond yield only the sense of ‘tillage’, but it is worth 
notice that in one case ploughs and gagnages are carefully 
distinguished.'* 

More direct light is thrown upon the use of the term under 
scrutiny in clause 20 of Magna Carta by the famous passage in 
which Bracton asserts the (highly theoretical) right of villeins 
to an action against their lords for bringing about their economic 
ruin.” Professor Vinogradoff translates the important words of 
the clause as follows : ‘ Should the lord go so far as to take away 
the villein’s very waynage,i.e. plough and plough-team, the villein 
has an action.’ But this is to give to waynage a meaning which, 
as we have seen, is not found in any clear case in thirteenth- 
century documents. Dr. Vinogradoff’s interpretation seems to be 
coloured by the turn of phrase in a qualifying clause, stigmatized 
by him as a later interpolation, which limits the privilege to 
villeins on ancient demesne, and ascribes to every other lord 
the power ‘ auferre a villano waynay'um suum et omnia bona sua ’. 


© Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 360, 366. 

" Ed. Hale, Camden Soc., p.1: ‘MaNERIUM DE Kapgenet. Wainnagium potest 
fieri cum duabus carucis viii capitum.’ Cf. p. 59. 

® Ibid. p. 28: ‘In dominio tam de wainagio veteri quam de novo essarto DC et 
Ixvii acre terre arabilis.’ Archdeacon Hale translates ‘land anciently ploughed ’. 
Cf. Cockersand Chartulary, Chetham Soc., New Ser., xl. 362. 

3 Domesday of St. Paul's, p. 63. 

™ Though this would probably have been Hale’s interpretation, for he accepts it 
in both clauses of Magna Carta (preface, p. Ixv). 

* Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, &c., ed. E. Lamond (1890), pp. 2, 10, 22, 92. 

#* * Le baillif deit suruer les charues, les gaignages,’ &c. (p. 92). 

” ‘Si eos destruant, quod salvum non possit eis esse waynagium suum:’ Bracton, 
fo. 6, quoted by Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 74. 

%* Exactly reversing the distinction of Magna Carta, in which the restriction upon 
royal amercement was closely limited to seigniorial villeins by the insertion of the 
words ‘ alterius quam noster’ in the reissue of 1217. 
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The actual clause 20 of Magna Carta is made the basis of an 
interesting if theoretical legal distinction between villeinage and 
serfdom by the author of that imaginative treatise the Mirror of 
Justice. In the clause in question, he says, it is granted ‘ que 
villein ne soit mie cy grievement amercie que sa gaigneur ne soit 
a luy salve, car de serf ne fait il my mention pur ceo que ils ount 
rien propre que perdrent. Et de villeins sont leurs gaignures 
appelle Villenages.’ * Reference to Godefroy shows that gaigneure 
was used synonymously with gagnage in the sense of ‘tillage’, and 
if the last sentence in the extract from the Mirror given above 
can be trusted, it was, again like gagnage, used in the further 
sense of ‘land under cultivation ’. 

The Statute of Westminster I (1275), which in its sixth clause 
re-enacted clause 20 of Magna Carta, also contained a provision *° 
that if a distress was impounded in a castle or fortress, the said 
fortress or castle was to be destroyed and the complainant was 
to receive from the offender double the amount of the damage 
done to his cattle or by the disturbance of his tillage (‘de son 
gaingnage disturbe ’).** 

It is obvious that a villein’s tillage would be made difficult 
if not impossible supposing his plough and plough-oxen were 
taken from him either temporarily in the form of a distress or 
permanently in the form of a royal amercement. But we have 
found no evidence that gagnage (waynagium) could mean these 
implements of husbandry, while the passage just quoted from the 
Statute of Westminster strongly supports the interpretation of 
waynagium in clause 20 of Magna Carta as ‘tillage’. The 
expression ‘ saving his tillage ’, i.e. without disabling the villein 
from carrying on the agriculture which was his livelihood, gives 
a good sense and casts protection over more than the mere 
‘implements of husbandry’. For the economic ruin of the 
villein could in many cases be brought about as effectually by 
impounding his seed-corn or his growing crops as by depriving 
him of his plough or plough-team. 

The recognized senses of the French word gagnage and the 
probabilities of the case both speak with no uncertain sound for 
a broader and less concrete interpretation of the term wayna- 
gium in the clause of Magna Carta under discussion than has 
hitherto been put upon it. We are not, however, limited to this 
line of proof. For if it can be shown that the other two classes 
whom this clause protects against arbitrary amercement, the 
liberi homines and the merchants, are given this protection in 
general terms rather than by the exemption of particular articles, 


1% p. 169 quoted by Vinogradoff, op. cit. p. 419. 
© c. 17, Statutes at Large, i. 31. 
*! Gaingnage is translated ‘ tulthe’ in MS. Tr. 1. 
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the evidence of analogy will be all in favour of an equally general 
protection in the case of the villeins. 

The interpretation of the contenementum which Magna Carta 
(and the common law already in Glanvill’s time) saved to the 
liber homo has, it is true, followed a not dissimilar course to that 
of waynagium. There has been a strong tendency, largely under 
the influence of the term tenementum, to ascribe to it the sense 
of a particular estate, a freehold. The learned Spelman, indeed, 
in his Glossarium Archaeologicum, the first part of which appeared 
in 1626, wrote with perfect correctness: ‘ Contenementum est 
aestimatio et conditionis forma, qua quis in republica subsistit. 
His Countenance acon et teneo. Sic manutenementum, Maintenance 
a manu et teneo.’ Jacob, however, while putting the first 
sentence of this explanation at the beginning of his account 
of the term, immediately proceeds to twist it into something 
different : 


But [he says] Contenementum is more properly that which is necessary 
for the support and maintenance of men, agreeable to their several qualities 
or states of life; and seems to be freehold land which lieth to a man’s 
tenement or dwelling house, that is in his own occupation. 


For which rendering he appeals to clause 20 of Magna Carta and to 
Glanvill. The origin of this perversion of the real meaning of the 
term in those passages may probably be traced to Coke’s definition 
in his Institutes, published eight years after Spelman’s Glossary : 
‘ Contenementum signifieth his Countenance which he hath together 
with and by reason of his freehold.’** Cokewas evidently influenced 
by tenementum, but it was left for later writers to complete the 
confusion. The authors of the History of English Law in a very 
reticent passage content themselves with a note that ‘ the origin 
and exact meaning of the term contenement seem to be very 
obscure ’, and a reference to the New English Dictionary. But 
the wording of their brief summary of clause 20, ‘that the 
knight’s contenement, the merchant’s merchandise, the villein’s 
wainage should escape,’ does not suggest that they understood 
the salvoes in the general sense for which we are arguing.” 
Mr. McKechnie is less cautious, and goes even further than 
Jacob in identifying contenementum with tenementum. After 
referring to ‘the many laboured and unsatisfactory explanations 
from the days of Sir Edward Coke to our own ’, he continues : 


There seems to be no real obscurity, however, since it is clearly a com- 
pound of ‘tenement ’—a word well known as an exact term of feudal 
conveyancing—and the prefix ‘con’. A ‘tenement’ is precisely what 


2 2 Inst. 28. 


* Hist. of Engl. Law, ii. 515. Incidentally it may be noted that liber homo was 
a wider term than knight. 
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a freeman might be expected to have, namely, a freehold estate of his own. 
The ‘con’ merely intensifies the meaning, emphasizing the closeness of 
the connection between the freeman and his land. Any other tenements 
he had might be taken away, without inflicting extreme hardship; but 
to take from him his ‘ contenement ’—his ancestral lands—would leave 
him poor indeed.”# 


This is a good illustration of that speculative etymology for which 
the laws of word-formation do not exist. It should be needless 
to state that contenement is not a compound of tenement but is 
derived from contenir, while tenement comes from the simple verb 
tenir. In fact we may at least agree with Mr. McKechnie in failing 
to see such obscurity in its origin as even the editors of the 
New English Dictionary seem to find. The meaning which he 
ascribes to it is, however, inadmissible. It is true that Godefroy 
gives a single instance of its use as a synonym for tenement.” 
But its root sense, with which this has no very obvious con- 
nexion, was the same as that of the still living word contenance, 
i.e. capacity, content (‘mesure de ce qu’un réceptacle peut 
tenir’), whence it got the meaning of social capacity, position. 
That the freeman’s contenement of Magna Carta was his status 
or position in the social scale would therefore be the natural 
assumption even if we had not evidence, in a passage to be quoted 
later, that contenance was sometimes substituted for contenement 
in this connexion.** The conclusion can be clinched by proof 
that contenement could not here bear the meaning of freehold. 
It was not in the interest of the state itself that the liber homo 
should. be so heavily amerced as to be incapable of keeping up 
his position. Hence the common law confirmed by Magna Carta 
prohibited such ruinous amercements. But it did not expressly 
protect a man’s freehold, for that was not directly in danger. 
The idea that the freeholder’s land could be taken from him as an 
amercement betrays a complete misconception of the nature of 
that form of punishment. It was applicable only to offences 
which fell short of felony, and in its widest extension was a for- 
feiture of all chattels, though exemptions were early introduced.” 
Thus the T'rés Ancien Coutumier of Normandy excepts in the case 
of a knight his arms, destrier, palfrey, and rouncey, his ploughs 
and beasts of the plough, his seed-corn and victuals enough for 
a year.” 
It seems clear, then, that in Magna Carta contenementum 

must have its common sense of position, standing, and not its 

** Op. cit. p. 345. 

* “Item ont en tous leurs contenements toute justice et seigneurie—Denombr. des 
baill. d’ Amiens’ (Arch., P. 137, fo. 109"). 

** See below, p. 727. Glanvill’s phrase ‘saving his honourable contenement’ 
(De Legibus Angliae, ix. 11) becomes much more intelligible on the interpretation 
adopted in the text. * Hist. of Engl. Law, ii. 514. * Ibid. p. 515. 
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rare meaning of tenement, freehold. The saving of the merchant’s 
merchandise may appear at first sight to disprove the suggestion 
made above that we have to do in this clause with general salvoes 
and not with things expressly excepted from amercement. 
Mr. McKechnie translates this portion of the clause as follows : 
‘and a merchant in the same way saving his wares.” But 
though merchandise is now almost exclusively used in this sense 
it has not even yet entirely lost its original meaning of trade, com- 
merce, and in this sense, we take it, the word is employed in Magna 
Carta. The m2aning is not that the goods with which a merchant 
traded were entirely exempt from forfeiture if he were amerced 
and failed to pay the sum fixed, but that the amercement was not 
to be so heavy as to render him incapable of carrying on his trade. 
One has only to turn to the Select Cases Concerning the Law 
Merchant, edited by the late Professor Gross,” to dispel the idea 
that any special sacredness attached to the goods of merchants. 
Instances occur on almost every page of their being distrained by 
them, while they were sometimes taken in pledge for payment 
of an amercement where a personal security was not forthcoming. 

In the light of the facts given above the clause under discussion 
may be translated thus : 


A freeman shall not be amerced for a slight offence except in proportion 
to the degree of the offence, and for a grave offence he shall be amerced 
in proportion to the gravity of his offence, yet saving always his position ; 
and a merchant in the same way, saving his trade ; and a villein shall be 
amerced in the same way, saving his tillage—if they have fallen into our 
mercy, &e. 


It is only fair to add, however, that at least one passage may be 
found which seems to militate to some extent against the view 
which we have been advocating. The passage in question occurs 
in a guide to the keeping of a Court of View of Frankpledge 
composed about 1342, in the description of the proceedings of an 
imaginary court of Weston in 1340: 


Orre serrunt esluz iii taxours e serrount deux frankes e deux bondes 
e serrount jurez quils deverent lealment taxer chescun homme solonc le 
trepas, save a gentil home sa countennance de son hostiel ten’ (sic), a 
marchaunt sa marchandise, a terre tenaunt sa carue et sa charette.*! 


Professor Maitland translated the concluding words, not alto- 
gether satisfactorily, as follows: ‘saving to a gentleman the 
contenement of his house, to a merchant his merchandise, to 
a land-tenant his plough and his cart.’ 

The evidence offered by this passage is somewhat conflicting, 
for while it supports the more abstract interpretation of con- 


*® Op. cit. p. 334. *° Published by the Selden Society. 
*t The Court Baron, ed. Maitland (Selden Society), p. 101. 
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ienementum it seems to confirm the most concrete meaning that 
has been put upon waynagium. In view of its late date, however, 
we ought not perhaps to attach much importance to it in eluci- 
dating a clause of Magna Carta, especially as it is not part of the 
actual record of a real court but occurs in a description of a typical 
court invented by the author to illustrate his rules. In any case 
since the small holder’s plough and cart were property not easily 
concealed upon which hands could be laid at any time of the 
year, it would be natural enough that by the fourteenth century 
their exemption should be specified in place of the more com- 
prehensive but vaguer salvo waynagio suo. 


JAMES TAIT. 


A Papal Visitation of Bury St. Edmunds and 
Westminster in 1234 


In 1232 Gregory IX ordered a general visitation of monasteries 
‘throughout the world’. On 9 June he sent a mandate to the 
abbot of the Cistercian house of Boxley, the abbot of the Premon- 
stratensian house of Bayham and the precentor of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, to visit those monasteries in the province of Canter- 
bury which were exempt from episcopal visitation.2 In the 
mandate he stated that he was informed that certain of these 
monasteries were disfigured in spiritual things and grievously 
impoverished in temporal things, and that the monks and nuns 
appropriated and retained the goods of their monasteries, and 
bartered them for profit and usury, and thus brought monastic 
discipline into contempt. He empowered the visitors to introduce 
reforms and to draw up statutes without any appeal to himself, 
and to excommunicate all who opposed them. The visitors 
proceeded to use their powers, and met with strong opposition 
from the abbots and convents of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
Westminster, and Bury St. Edmunds ; as the result of a costly 
appeal at Rome they obtained other visitors.2 The bishop and 
prior of Ely were received at Westminster on 25 January 1234 ; 
the abbot of Waltham and the priors of Sempringham and of 
Holy Trinity, London, at Bury St. Edmunds in July 1234. 
A copy of the statutes which were framed by the visitors for 
these two houses is contained in the Cotton MS. Julius D. u, 
ff. 157-61, a manuscript of a miscellaneous character, which 
formerly belonged to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and was 
compiled mainly in the thirteenth century. The statutes of the 
visitors closely resemble the statutes which had been drawn 


* Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora (ed. Luard), iii. 234. 
* Ibid. 238. * Ibid. 239, Cal. of Papal Letters, i. 133. 
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up and accepted by the general chapter of Benedictine abbots at 
Northampton in 1225,‘ and which follow them in this manuscript. 
They do not substantiate the very serious charges in the mandate 
of Gregory IX. Yet it is clear that there was some laxity of 
discipline and administration and considerable extravagance in 
both houses, and Westminster was in debt ; building was always 
a heavy charge on the finances of a monastery, and the lady 
chapel, which had been begun in 1220 and was built mainly at 
the cost of the abbey, was not complete in 1234.° 


Rose GRAHAM. 


STATUTES FOR THE MoNaSsTERY OF Bury Sr. EpmMuNpDs 


In nomine sancte et individue Trinitatis et gloriose Virginis Marie et 
beati regis et martiris Edmundi monasterii istius patroni, nos H[enricus] 
abbas de Waltham, Th[omas] de Simplingeham, et R[{icardus] sancte 
Trinitatis Londonie priores, a summo pontifice G[regorio] nono dati uisita- 
tores,? anno domini Mcc°xxxiiij®? ad hoc monasterium sancti Edmundi 
die dominica proxima post translationem sancti Thome martiris ad 
officium uisitandi exequendum personaliter accessimus, et a uenerabili uiro 
H[enrico] abbate eiusdem monasterii et eiusdem loci conuentu honorifice 
suscepti, in crastino capitulum intrauimus, et mandato domini pape ad 
nos directo sollempniter recitato cum debita reuerencia et deuocione ad 
predictum officium exequendum sine omni contradictione fuimus admissi. 
Officii igitur nostri executioni diligenter insistentes, a singulis sub inter- 
minacione anathematis inquisiuimus tam super statu ecclesie, quam 
personaliter rei ueritatem. Cognito uero eiusdem monasterii statu, auctori- 
tate apostolica ea que subscripta sunt duximus instituenda’. 

In primis statuimus ut abbas diligens sit in omnibus, sed primo et 
precipue circa curam subditorum tamquam in districto examine de eorum 
animabus rationem redditurus, quia iuxta regulam ad abbatem pertinet 
quicquid delinquitur a subiectis ; eo etiam moderamine discrecionis uersus 
subiectos suos se habeat, ne aut in correptione modum excedens nimiam 
exerceat austeritatem aut correptionem omittendo nimia remissione eorum 
correptionem negligere uideatur, caute tam in uerbis quam in sentenciis 
proferendis, uicium declinans precipitationis. Volumus etiam ut libertates 
et possessiones sui monasterii pro posse suo teneat®, et ut alienata sic 
studeat reuocare ne de cetero aliqua sine conuentus sui assensu presumat 
alienare, familiam habeat moderatam et bene compositam, et superfluitatem 
tam in uecturis quam in personis studeat resecare, patrimonium Crucifixi 
sibi commissum ita discrete et fideliter disponat ut tamquam fidelis 
dispensator et prudens remunerari a Domino eternaliter mereatur ; et ut 
melius officium suum exequi possit, districte precipimus ut monachi sibi 
subditi tamquam patri et pastori reuerentiam debitam impendant et in 


* Reynerus, A postolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, appendix 94-7. 

5 Lethaby, Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, 107. 

* MS. uwisitatoris. The MS. is very carelessly written, and I am much indebted to 
the Editor for his kind help in emending the text. 

7 MS. instatuenda. ® MS. teneatur. 
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hiis que secundum [legem] Domini et regulam® sancti Benedicti sunt deuote 
et regulariter obediant, honorem et eius dignitatem et potestatem tam in 
spiritualibus quam in temporalibus ; indulgentias sedis apostolice sibi com- 
missas et a nobis inspectas et omnia alia rite saluanda tam circa personam 
ipsius quam circa ecclesiam sibi commissam interius et exterius salua, 
illibata, et intacta uolumus permanere. 

Preterea statuta domini R. abbatis de Wardona et collegarum suorum 
qui ab Innocentio papa ad hoc monasterium directi sunt uisitatores 1 et 
statuta generalis capituli huius ordinis auctoritate eiusdem Innocentii in 
Anglia celebrati faciat dominus abbas huius domus in martilogio scribere 
et bis in anno coram conuentu legere, scilicet™ in crastino sancti Iohannis 
Baptiste, et ea que sibi continentur faciat obseruare, salua ordinatione 
nostra facta de ieiunio et dieta. 

Item, cum confessio mater sit et nutrix deuotionis et religionis et potis- 
sima debellatrix dissolutionis, abbas ter in anno si personaliter possit ad 
audiendas confessiones in claustro et in capitulo paratum se exhibeat, 
scilicetcontra Natalem, contra inicium Quadragesime, et contra Pentecosten : 
quod si personaliter hiis temporibus confessionibus audiendis non possit 
interesse, ille qui loco eius preest uices eius studeat, saluis cotidianis con- 
fessionibus et privatis de delictis cotidianis faciendis; prouideat etiam 
abbas ut non solum priori, subpriori, et tercio priori sed™ et aliis uiris 
discretis tribus uel quatuor potestatem confessionum audiendarum com- 
mittat qui uices eius in hoc officio supplere secundum Dominum sciant, 
uelint, et ualeant. 

Vt in choro melius et sollemnius diuinum fiat obsequium, prouidimus 
ut omnes obedientiarii in quantum rationabiliter possunt nitantur matutinis 
et uesperis et maiori misse interesse nisi certa impediantur!? necessitate ; 
minores uero obedientiarii aliis intersint regularibus horis nisi impediantur 
officiis sue administrationis: et ut hoc melius obseruetur prior et subprior 
et alii custodes ordinis prout res exigit de nocte et de die ita satagant 
diuino obsequio personaliter interesse ut, uisis et cognitis defectibus absen- 
tium, in capitulo possint ea securius et liberiusemendare. Claustrales uero 
qui nec[seruitium]reddunt nec alios in claustro docent inter horas celebrent, 
et obedientiarii qui dormitorium sine speciali licencia egredi possunt sic 
tempestiue missas suas cantent, ut claustrales cantare cum surrexerint 
non impediantur. Dum hore etiam regulares dicuntur et misse in conuentu 
celebrantur, in locutorio loquendi et alibi diuertendi sine euidenti necessi- 
tate licencie non concedantur. Discipline etiam secundum consuetudinem 
huius domus a certis personis ad hoc deputatis in statutis locis capiantur. 

In claustro et in omnibus aliis locis et temporibus ad hoc deputatis 
silentium antiquo more huius domus obseruetur et transgressores silentii 
ex consuetudine grauissime puniantur. Et ne quies claustralis medita- 
tionis conturbetur precipimus ut hostia locutorii et celarii per extrinsecos 


* MS. et regulam et. 

© In 1214, Memorials of St. Edmund's Abbey (ed. Arnold), ii. 72, where the abbot 
of Wardon’s initial is given as ‘H’, pp. 69, 71. 

“ Probably ‘in crastino Epiphanie et’, as in the Westminster Statutes below, 
p. 737, should be supplied. 

2 MS. et sed. 8 MS. impediant. 
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custodes ordinis interius bene obseruentur, ut transitus et discursus 
secularium presente conuentu a claustro arceantur: quod si autenticas 
personas per claustrum coram conuentu oporteat transire per aliquem 
monachum ducantur mature et pacifice. 

In claustro etiam nouicii ita discrete tractentur et custodiantur ut ea que 
ad monastice professionis [regulam] pertinent efficaciter addiscant nec a 
custodia libere dimittantur donec ea que pertinent ad ordinis obseruanciam 
sciant : secretis capituli non intersint antequam professionem faciant, nec 
sine certa necessitate cum aliquo seculari colloquium habeant, nec ad 
ordinem sacerdotis promoueantur, nec si sacerdotes fuerint ad maius altare 
celebrare permittantur donec ea que secundum monasterii consuetudinem 
de ecclesiastico seruitio corde tenus scire tenentur pro posse suo plene 
et integre reddiderint. Cum uero abbas uiderit expedire, professionem 
secundum quod continetur in regula faciant, sed professione facta propter 
hoc seruitium reddere et ordinem addiscere non omittant preterea quia 
secundum euuangelicam ueritatem arguuntur a Domino mandata Dei 
transgredientes et suam iusticiam statuere volentes.™ Hoc inter alia 
diligentius addiscant nouicii, ut nunquam propter nouas introductas 
consuetudines paruipendant uel contempnant regulam uel regule iussiones. 
Nullus etiam nouicius officio forinseco occupetur nec sine magna necessitate 
et utilitate foris alicubi mittatur, nisi prius per triennium uel ad minus per 
biennium in claustro uixisse laudabiliter comprobetur. Communes locu- 
tiones, que in claustro aliquando fieri permittuntur de scripturis sint et 
edificacione et de ordinisobseruatione, et in quantum fieri potest in audientia 
custodum ordinis fiant. Cum uero de contraria fuerit materia per custodem 
ordinis celerrime finiantur. Omnes etiam serrure claustri, preter illas que 
concesse sunt illis qui in capitulo loquuntur uerbum Dei, secundum anti- 
quam consuetudinem huius domus de cetero ammoueantur. Mulieres non 
ducantur per claustrum nec ad refectorium nec ad infirmariam nec in 
uestiarium : nec etiam intrent uiride hostium nisi fuerint nobiles matrone 
uel bone mulieres, matres uel sorores et cognate monachorum, quibus honor 
debetur, de quibus nullum malum suspicatur; et hoc fiat per custodes 
ordinis uel licentias eorum. 

In refectorio apponenda sine diminutione apponantur et de omnibus 
appositis omnes relique tam cibi quam potus per elemosinarium integre 
pauperibus erogentur. Prohibemus etiam sub pena grauissime discipline ne 
aliquis de cibi appositis foras presumat aliquid mittere, excepto solo 
presidente et hostilario, si necesse habeat pro aliquo hospite aliquid foris 
deferre ; et quia periculosum est de patrimonio Crucifixi aliquid in malos 
usus expendere et superfluos, uolumus ut panis et potus de cellario solito 
more in refectorio deferatur, set quod conuentui non apponitur uel in 
necessarios usus fratrum non expenditur secundum disposicionem prelati 
uel cellario restituatur uel ad profectum domus conuertatur,salua pauperum 
debita portione. Hoc idem obseruetur de pitantiis uini et ceruisie in 
refectorium delatis et de redditibus ad officium refectorii assignatis ut si 
quid ibi fuerit residuum in utilitatem domus cedat et profectum. Dum 
seruitores comedunt nullus per mensas uagando uel stando inordinate 
se ingerat uel sine certa necessitate ibi bibat uel aliquem secularem ad 
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bibendum inducat; post prandium uero seruitorum usque ad uesperas 
et post completorium qui in refectorio necessitatem habuerint bibere 
sic desolutionem caueant et honestatem regularem custodiant ut in pota- 
tione teneant moderantiam et freno silentii non laxent habenam. Post 
completorium etiam tempestiue satagant cubare cum matutinis sobrie 
presunt interesse. Ignobiles persone a prandio conuentus penitus exclu- 
dantur nec alie persone sine euidente necessitate uel utilitate domus ibi 
passim admittantur, famuli quoque refectorii honesti sint et maturi nec 
numero superfiui nec apparatu incompositi?®, De communi uictum et sti- 
pendia percipiant ne eos de elemosina uiuere et fraudem facere oporteat. 
Omnes etiam more debito communiter obseruent horas prandendi et 
bibendi, et commedentes similiter exeant uel ad gratias uel ad claustrum 
uel ad dormitorium uel ad obedientias suas si fuerint necessarie nisi reman- 
serint cum presidente, et hoc ex eius nutu uel mandato et pro rationabili 
necessitate. Nulli etiam liceat post gratias iterum in refectorium redire 
uel in infirmariam ire ut hic uel ibi se habeant inordinate. Quia sic post 
cenam intendere debent quieti spirituali ita hora meridiane intendere 
debent quieti corporali. Certa iusta et ciphus certus per refectorarium 
coram singulis apponantur nec aliquis de alterius iusta uel cypho presu- 
mat bibere sine certa ratione. Omnes etiam ciste refectorii cum doliis 
ammoueantur preter seruras subelemosinarii et refectorarii. Omnes etiam 
de eodem potu in refectorio bibant. 

Fratres in [in]firmaria commorantes, exceptis stacionariis et hiis qui in 
lectis decubant, in una mensa reficiant, et non solum a turpibus et uanis 
sed etiam a superfluis et uanis sermonibus abstineant. De cellario et 
coquina per infirmarium uel alium ad hoc assignatum, secundum quod 
necessitas uniuscuiusque infirmi poposcerit, iuxta facultatem domus 
singulis prompte et benigne necessaria subministrentur, ut ita omnis 
occasio cibum uel potum foris querendi uel alia necessaria mendicandi 
omnibus auferatur. Infirmarius etiam sic eis prouideat de redditu sibi 
assignato in emplastris et speciebus, unguentis, medicinis, et aliis necessariis, 
ne murmur oriatur pro defectu sue subtractionis. Seculares persone 
omnino per infirmarium ab infirmaria arceantur, nisi pro!” aliqua necessi- 
tate de licencia prelati uel illius qui preest ordini ibi introduci permittentur. 
Hoc autem summopere caueatur ne alicui seculari ibi commedere cum 
monachis concedatur. Obedienciarii quoque uel alii, cum in infirmaria 
commorantur, sine licencia superioris seruientes suos ibi non introducant 
nec lautiores cibos et potus sibi preparari uel mitti procurent. Quod si 
forte missi fuerint fratribus eos indigentibus fraterne communicent ; 
seruientes etiam infirmarie honesti sint et benigni, et seruire infirmis 
prompti et apti, qui nec uillam frequentare nec in ipsa nocte habeant 
pernoctare; prouideatur etiam ne superflui ibi sint famuli, et ut de communi 
sicut seruientes refectorii uictum et stipendia percipiant, et ne elemosinam 
in suum uictum male consumant ; prohibeantur etiam rumores seculares 
in infirmaria deferre et secreta que inter fratres audierint extra publicare. 
Nullus etiam monachus in infirmaria moram faciens preter solum in- 
firmarium missam celebret uel cum conuentu manducet, nisi abbas aliter 
ordinet uel dispenset pro aliqua necessitate uel utilitate. Infirmi etiam qui 
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in [in}firmaria aliquo tempore iacuerint, quam cito conualuerint manifeste, 
statim redeant ad conuentum non exspectato die ueneris uel spacio 
quindene. 

Item, sicut Leo papa dicit, si#® necessitas non est nullo modo sanctorum 
patrum statuta uiolentur; ubi uero necessitas fuerit ad utilitatem ecclesie 
qui potestatem habet ea disponet, ex necessitate enim fit mutatio legis, 
precipimus ut in hoc monasterio dieta et ieiunium obseruentur prout in 
regula sancti Benedicti continetur, salua pro loco et tempore pia con- 
sideratione circa iuniores et senes debiles et infirmos, et salua prelati 
circa se ipsum et suos subditos discreta et rationabili dispensacione, causis 
et personis, locis et temporibus pie et fideliter consideratis et examinatis. 
Volumus etiam ut portantibus pondus diei et estus abbas, si presens fuerit 
uel in eius absencia prior, quo ad refectiones carnium aliasque necessarias !® 
recreaciones pia secundum regulam consideratione pro sua discrecione cum 
opus fuerit sufficienter et honeste de communi faciant procurari, non 
habita personarum accepcione set pensata communiter indigentia singu- 
lorum, quod quidem in cella [in]firmorum tantummodo fieri decreuimus, ita 
tamen quod isti recreati simul intersint completorio conuentus, nulla 
deinceps, sicut regula precipit, egrediendi et loquendi licenciam habituri, 
set cum conuentu similiter cubent nisi certa et assignata necessitate im- 
pediantur. Excipimus autem eos qui in regula pro suis officiis excipiuntur. 
Item quia morose sessiones et confabulationes”™ post completorium multa 
mala et pericula mittunt in religione, precipimus ut tempestiue in quantum 
possunt cubent, quicunque post completorium foris remanserint pro sua 
administratione uel alia necessitate. 

Item in dormitorio lecti monachorum ita sint ordinati quod dormientes 
in lectis palam possint uideri, sicut statuitur in capitulo generali. Vesti- 
menta uero et calciamenta monachorum et coopertoria ita sint ordinata 
sicut in prefato capitulo *! statuitur, et ea que predictis capitulis contraria 
sunt per abbatem et priorem sine dilacione ammoueantur. 

Item sicut prouidimus in claustro et refectorio de serruris ammouendis, 
ita uolumus ut omnes tam in ecclesia quam in aliis locis careant clausuris et 
serruris nisi quibus competit eas habere ex suis officiis. 

Item hospitalitas huius domus, sicut actenus obseruata est, de cetero 
melius et honorabilius secundum facultates loci obseruetur, et prata et 
omnes exitus horreorum uille Sancti Edmundi una cum incremento 
decimarum de Midehale excepto dominico totaliter feno et prebende 
hospitum assignentur.”” 

Item decreuimus ut hospitale Sancti Saluatoris alicui monacho discreto 
et morigerato committatur, qui bona temporalia discrete dispenset exterius 
et animas infirmorum edificare uelit et sciat interius. Nec de cetero 
aliquis perpetuo remansurus est nisi per abbatem ibidem admittatur, et 
quia periculosum” est uiris cum mulieribus in tali loco commanere, 
mortuis mulieribus qui ibi nunc sunt, nulla ab isto die uel deinceps mulier 
recipiatur. 

Item uolumus ut omnes certi redditus huius monasterii in tribus rotulis 


18 MS. die nisi for dicit si. Cf. Decr. Gratiani i. dist. xiv. 2. 
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scribantur, quorum unus scilicet in custodia abbatis, alter in custodia 
procuratorum, tercia in tesauraria perpetuo deponatur. 

Preterea uolumus ut omnes et singuli monachi qui in uilla fuerint 
intersint celebrationi capituli, nisi infirmitas uel alia manifesta necessitas 
et communis utilitas eos*4 impediat. Qui alium uoluerit clamare illud 
faciat cum caritate et clamatus clamorem suscipiat cum deuocione. Nullus 
etiam alium defendere presumat, set arbitrio presidentis penam infligendam 
relinquat, qui absque** acceptione personarum penam infligat culpe respon- 
dentem ; et quia ea que in capitulo tractantur sub sigillo confessionis debent 
celari, prouideant sibi singuli et uniuersi ne per aliquem eorum contingat 
secreta capitulireuelari. Detegentes uero secreta capituli et alios inordinate 
defendentes regulari subiaceant discipline. 

Preterea uolumus ut nullus claustralis intret commune locutorium 
cum seculari colloquium habiturus ante primam uel post uesperas nisi in 
casu manifeste necessitatis. Nullus etiam monachus habeat colloquium 
cum muliere cognata uel extranea in locis non debitis,?6 uidelicet ad 
yiride hostium uel ad crucem, nec in aliis locis priuatis et solitariis, nec 
temporibus indebitis, sicut prandii uel cene uel hore meridiane uel tempore 
potus assignato.2? Interdicimus etiam monachis frequentia et familiaria 
colloquia cum monialibus huic monasterio uicinis [uel] cum mulieribus 
reclusis ut ita tollatur materia omnis suspicionis. Nullus etiam monachus 
infra cepta cimiterie loquatur cum muliere absque monacho teste. 

Preterea statuimus ut status maneriorum et redituum et bonorum ad 
celer[ar]iam spectantium in quatuor partes secundum fidelem estimacionem 
in quantum fieri possibile est diuidatur, et singulis partibus anni sua porcio 
tribuatur ne una pars anni([deficiat]. Status uero maneriorum firmariorum 
per estimacionem similiter diuidatur et temporibus firmarum faciendarum 
assignetur. De balliuis quolibet et bedellis omnibus sufficiens cautio 
capiatur, cum iuramento quod prudenter et fideliter continue et diligenter 
seruient et de modo et de ordine, numero, et quantitate omnium receptorum 
et expensarum fideliter et integre respondebunt tempore rationum et 
quociens requisiti fuerint ab abbate et conuentu. Et ut omnia premissa 
melius obseruentur, uolumus ut per xv dies ante festum Sancti Petri ad 
uincula sciatur status omnium maneriorum itactust celerarie qualiter 
annus futurus anno preterito possit continuari, et ab illo tempore usque 
ad festum Sancti Michaelis de dictis maneriis nichil capiatur nec aliquo 
modo distrahatur, nisi quantum necessarium fuerit ad sustentacionem 
conuentus et maneriorum. Et hec omnia fiant per celerarium et alios per 
abbatem et saniores capituli ad hoc destinatos. Et [ut] celerarius melius 
et liberius possit exequi officium suum, uolumus ut omnes empciones 
cibariorum et aliarum rerum ad celerariam spectantium cum eius auxilio 
et consensu fiant si domi fuerit, cum autem absens fuerit ei exprimentur 
cum reddierit. ‘Prohibemus etiam ne subcellerarius uel refectorarius uel 
hostiliarius uel aliquis alius preter abbatem et priorem contra suam 
uoluntatem uel ordinationem de hiis que spectant ad celerariam aliquid 
distrahere uel attemptare presumat. 

Item nullus obedienciarius sine scientia abbatis et conuentus mutuum 
aliquid v marcas excedens accipiat. Item nullus monachus depositum 
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alicuius noti uel extranei recipiat sine licentia prelati nec ipse prelatus hoc 
faciat sine trium uel quatuor fratrum testimonio. Nullus etiam monachus 
extra abbatiam in aliquo manerio solus commoretur, nec aliquis, nisi 
commendabilis utilitas uel urgens necessitas exegerit, ante uicesimum 
annum in monachum recipiatur. 

Nullus etiam monachus dare uel accipere presumat aliquid nisi superioris 
auctoritate uel licencia, nec aliquis monachus aliquid proprium penes se 
habeat, sub pena Lateranensis concilii proprietariis** infligenda ;* in quo 
concilio cautum est ut uiuentes a communione altaris ammoueantur, et qui 
in extremo cum peculio inuenti fuerint nec pro eis oblatio fiat nec cum 
fratribus sepeliantur. Sub pena excommunicacionis tam obedienciariis 
quam aliis precipimus ne bona conuentus sibi commissa distrahant aut 
consumant, set ea in utilitates conuentus integre et fideliter expendant. 
Nullus etiam monachus ab obediencia sua ammotus uel ab una ad aliam 
translatus penes se aliquid de sua obediencia retineat, set totum integre 
et fideliter quicquid de prima obediencia habuerit in sua ammotione et 
translatione utilitati fratrum restituat, et ut penitus pestis proprietatis 
extirpetur, uolumus ut secundum statuta abbatis de Wardone et sociorum 
eius omnes principales obedientiarii huius ecclesie, scilicet sacrista, celer- 
arius, camerarius, elemosinarius, infirmarius, pitanciarius, reuestiarius, et 
maneriorum custodes monachos* habeant sanos* et testes omni suspicione 
carentes et conscios de omnibus receptis et expensis, et tam sacrista quam 
celerarius coram abbate et priore et aliis octo monachis per discrecionem 
abbatis et prioris ad hoc de conuentu electis quater in anno reddant com- 
potum de receptis et expensis et maneriorum instauramentis eorum 
sociis et testibus ad hoc officium conuocandis. Ceteri autem obedienciarii 
bis in anno reddant compotum de suis obedienciis, retentis rotulis recepta- 
rum et expensarum omnium usque in finem anni, ut de statu meliorationis 
uel deteriorationis monasterii de anno in annum possit conuentui liquere. 
Omnes etiam proprietarii uel fraudem de bonis huius domus facientes, 
fures et conspiratores, incendiarii et falso crimen fratribus imponentes 
et Sodomite, sicut in generali capitulo statutum est, feria ij* prime 
ebdomade quadragesime in capitulo publice et cum sollemnitate excom- 
municentur. 

De minutis sic uolumus, quod spacium minuendi et numerys minuen- 
dorum ut? consuetum et usitatum obseruentur, addentes ut non detur 
licencia minuendi nisi semel in qualibet septimana quadragesime et in 
septimana quinque festiuitatum sollempnium; in aliis uero septimanis 
per annum bis, salua pia consideratione prelatorum circa egros et minutione 
manifeste indigentes. Volumus etiam ut omnes minuti similiter horas 
dicant, similiter eant, similiter commedant et bibant aut in refectorio aut 
alias ex prelati dispensacione, et similiter compleant; ut ille qui primum 
scrutinium facit inueniat eos in capitulo ad completorium ; et ut amputetur 
omnis occasio murmurandi pro defectu recreacionis, per consensum et 
ordinationem domini H. abbatis prouidimus quod de noua Bertune iuxta 
middehale sumantur x libre annuatim per manus sacriste ad Pascha et ad 
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festum Sancti Michaelis celerario soluende ad recreationem secundo minu- 
tionis die. 

Item Elemosinarius omnem elemosinam prouenientem de cibis et 
potibus tam de infirmaria quam refectorio*4 per se uel per subelemo- 
sinarium uel per fidelem et honestum ministrum colligat et recipiat, et 
idem de elemosina et fragmentis abbatis et prioris et hospitum faciat, 
nec inde famulos suos ad orrea pascat; set taliter et integre in clericos 
et scolares, reclusas et liberaciones assisas et in pauperes mendicantes 
exspendat. Hoc idem faciat de omnibus exitibus et prouentibus 
orreorum et decimarum ad obedienciam suam assignatarum deductis 
necessariis expensis et stipendiis suorum famulorum necessariorum. 

Item omnes seruientes, tam de celeraria quam de sacristaria uel camera 
uel hostilaria uel infirmaria uel elemosinaria uel refectorio seu uel aliis obe- 
dienciis, in propriis personisdeseruiant singuli de suis officiis et uiuant de suis 
terris, corrediis, et stipendiis ; quod si noluerint abbas terras et corredia 
eorum aliis assignet qui in propriis personis uelint et ualeant deseruire et 
de rebus sibi assignatis uiuere. Omnis autem superfluitas garcionum, qui 
sunt quasi uicarii seruientium, tam in ecclesia quam in coquina tam in 
infirmaria quam in hostilaria, tam in refectorio quam in stabulo et aliis 
locis amputetur ; similiter etiam superfluitas equorum ammoueatur. 

Item, ut nemora conventus illesa custodiantur, uolumus ut nichil 
grossum excepto subbosco ab eis capiatur sine assensu abbatis et conventus; 
et ad profectum domus uolumus quod numerus et precium tocius stauri 
ad conuentum pertinentis, cuiuscumque fuerit obediencie, singulis annis 
semel in anno coram abbate et conuentu in capitulo palam exprimatur. 

Item uolumus ut omnes uagaciones inutiles monachorum per prouinciam 
inhibeantur, et quia [in] uia commessaciones et pernoctationes a tribus 
leucis prope villam penitus interdicantur et maxime penes maneria 
conuentus cuiuscumque fuerint obediencie, precipimus etiam ut nec sine 
iusta causa nec sine euidenti utilitate licencia equitandi de cetero mona- 
chis concedatur. Quod si alicubi ex licencia proficisci debuerint, prouideat 
ille qui licentiam dedit ut honestam societatem, uecturas et apparatus 
sufficientes, et expensas de communi percipiant, et die sibi a prelato prefixo 
modis omnibus redeant, nisi iusta causa et manifesta eos ulteriorem moram 
facere compellat. Nullus etiam claustralis capam pluuialem uel sellam uel 
alia ad equitaturam pertinentia penes se retineat, nec aliquis obedien- 
ciarius equum in stabulo teneat, nisieum pro administratione sui officii 
equum habere oporteat. 

Item uolumus ut honestas circa altaria in omnibus apparatibus seruetur 
ad altaria pertinentibus, et circa istud prior et sacrista sint solliciti. 

Item, sicut inuenimus in aduentu nostro de pixide, uolumus ut ita 
remaneat sub tribus clauibus, et cum aliquid, utilitate domus poscente, 
de dicta pixide sumendum fuerit, per uisum abbatis, prioris, et subprioris, 
et aliorum ad hoc uocatorum sumatur et in utilitatem domus expendatur. 

Item parentes monachorum ad domum istam diuertentes honorifi- 
centius solito admittantur, et uberius procurentur maxime parentes 
claustralium. 

Omnia autem hec premissa auctoritate apostolica obseruari precipimus, 


3 MS. refectorario. 
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non intendentes in aliquo beati Benedicti regule et huius ecclesie priuilegiis 
derogare. Precipimus etiam in uirtute obedientie ut abbas, uel prior si abbas 
presens non fuerit, faciat legi et exponi diligenter hoc scriptum in capitulo 
bis in anno, uidelicet prima die lune Quadragesime et in crastino assump- 
tionis beate Virginis. Abbas autem quantum ad ipsum pertinet hec 
omnia diligenter obseruet et ab aliis omnibus faciat obseruari, alioquin de 
manibus ipsius in extremo examine requirat sanguinem eorum Deus 
ultionum. Hec uero omnia ordinauimus, ad presens retenta nobis potestate 
interpretandi, relaxandi, corrigendi, et etiam rebelles compellendi, et alia 
faciendi, quantum de iure possumus iuxta formam apostolici mandati. 


STATUTES FOR WESTMINSTER 


In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti Amen. Commisso nobis 
H[ugoni] Dei gratia Ehensis episcopo, R{adulpho] eiusdem priori, et 
W[illelmo] priori Norwicensi a sede apostolica uisitacionis officio in 
monasterio Westmonasterii, nos episcopus et prior Heliensis, tercio collega 
nostro legitime excusato, vit Kal. Februarii anno pontificatus domini 
Gregorii pape noni vie ad dictum monasterium personaliter accedentes 
causa exequendi mandatum apostolicum, ab abbate et conuentu eiusdem 
loci reuerenter et deuote admissi fuimus. Et intrantes capitulum mona- 
sterii mandato apostolico, solempniter ibi recitato et prestito a singulis 
iuramento de ueritate dicenda tam super statu ecclesie quam personarum, 
de hiis diligenter inquisiuimus. Et cognito eiusdem monasterii statu 
auctoritate apostolica subscripta duximus statuenda. 

In primis igitur statuimus ut abbas, magis studens amari quam timeri, 
saluti animarum subditorum suorum diligenter inuigilet, eo moderamine 
discrecionis adhibito ne aut modus correctionis excedendo nimiam excedat 
austeritatem aut correptionem omittendo nimia remissione earum correp- 
tionem negligere uideatur; statuimus ut subditi® ipsius, eidem tanquam 
patri et pastori reuerenciam impendentes et honorem, ei secundum regulam 
studeant obedire. 

Item ut abbas familiam habeat moderatam et bene compositam, et 
superfluitatem tam in personis quam euectionibus resecare studeat. 

Item ut abbas ad confessiones audiendas et penitencias iniungendas 
se facilem et benignum [prestet] et cetera que ad officium suum pertinent 
diligenter exequatur, et potissime libertates et possessiones omnes sui 
monasterii pro posse suo tueatur, reuocet alienata nec de cetero aliqua sine 
sui conuentus assensu alienare presumat. 

Item statuta capituli generalis bis in anno legantur in capitulo, in cra- 
stino scilicet Epiphanie et in crastino S. Iohannis Baptiste. Et abbas ea 
inuiolabiliter faciat obseruari. Hoc excepto quod districte precipimus ne 
aliquibus pateat facultas uescendi carnibus nisi debilibus et egrotis et 
recreacione indigentibus, et hoc non attemptent nisi licentia superioris 
prius petita et optenta in infirmaria maiori et minori, reseruata nobis 
potestate in posterum aliter ordinandi in hoc articulo omnia [que] uideri- 
mus expedire; et cum fuerint recreati, similiter omnes compleant cum 
conuentu, nullam deinceps, sicut regula precipit, egrediendi et loquendi 
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licenciam habituri, exceptis hiis qui in regula pro suis officiis excipiuntur, 
ita quod [si] post ** completorium propter administrationes suas et alias 
certas causas foris emanserint, statuimus quod ita cubent tempestiue 
quod ad matutinas sobrius ualeant interesse. 

Item fratres infirmi in infirmaria existentes in una mensa similiter 
reficiantur preter in lectis decubantes exclusis omnibus personis extraneis 
secularibus, et seruientes habeant necessarios maturos et honestos, et 
reliquie fideliter colligantur et per elemosinarium pauperibus erogantur. 
Similiter idem fiat de reliquiis refectorii, excepto ab hac necessitate presi- 
dente. Talis autem sit infirmarius qui fratrum compatiatur necessitatibus, 
singulis diebus infirmos uisitando, eisdem in crastino secundum facultates 
suas competenter subueniendo. 

Item reliquie tam refectorii quam infirmarie*’ fideliter colligantur et 
per elemosinarium erogantur, excepto ab hac necessitate presidente in 
refectorio. 

Euagaciones monachorum penitus interdicimus, nec aliquis abbate 
existente domi egrediatur nisi de eius licencia, preter obedienciarios 
quibus rerum temporalium administratio fuerit commissa. Si qui autem 
claustrales uel obedientiarii ab abbate uel eo absente a priore pro utilitate 
ecclesie et alia iusta causa licenciam egrediendi optinuerint, eisdem in 
honesta societate uecturis, apparatu, et expensis sufficientibus prouideatur, 
certo tempore eis prefigendo infra quod reuertantur, nisi iusta ** de causa 
et rationabili moram compellantur facere ulteriorem. 

Hospitalitatem procuret abbas solito uberiorem, et per celerarium suum 
hospitibus nec non seruientibus religiosorum secundum facultatem suam 
honorifice faciat prouideri, et ut uiri religiosi tam albi quam nigri solito 
honestius recipiantur de consensu abbatis uol[tas]* in quibus uina sua sole- 
bant reponi ad eorum receptionem assignauimus in eo statu perpetuo 
remansuras. 

De hoc quod dictum monasterium inuenimus ere alienato honeratum, 
prouidemus quod iuste in refectorio usque ad triennium rescindantur, ita 
tamen quod potus absque certa mensura fratribus sufficienter ministretur, 
et ad liberacionem dicti monasterii prouentus de Bamflet pitanciarie 
deputati assignamus, per prouisionem conuentus usque ad dictum ter- 
minum in pecuniam redigendos et in debitorum solucionem conuertendos, 
precipientes sub pena excommunicacionis, ut solutis debitis conuentus 
status eius pristinus quo ad omnia que nunc occasione debitorum sub- 
trahuntur plene redintegretur. 

Item inhibemus ne de cetero abbas sine conuentu nec conuentus sine 
abbate per sigillum capituli bona monasterii mutuum contrahendo clam 
et palam obliget, sed sigillum capituli sub fideli custodia et quatuor seris 
custodiatur, de quibus claustralis ab abbate deputatus clauem custodiat 
scrinii interioris. Tres uero claues scrinii exterioris prior et subprior et 
precentor custodiant, sicut actenus consueuerunt. Preterea inhibemus 
ne aliquid ecclesiarum beneficium seu redditus annuus uel corredium saluis 
antiquis ministris sine communi consilio abito conferatur. 

Precipimus etiam ut omnes certi redditus monasterii tam de porcione 
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abbatis quam conuentus in tribus rotulis redigantur, quorum unus in 
custodia abbatis, alter in custodia procuratorum, tercius in tesauraria 
perpetuo deponatur. 

Item laici ignobiles et alii in absentia abbatis ad prandium in refectorio 
passim non admittantur nisi prouidente utilitate aut necessitate. 

Item uolumus ut nulli ordinis custodi aliqua obedientia exterior 
committatur per quam officium spirituale exequi impediatur. 

Item singularitatem in refectorio prohibemus ; etiam si alicui claustrali 
uel obedientiario aliquid fuerit in refectorio appositum preter ea que 
conuentui communiter apponuntur, illud presidenti mittatur ab ipso pro 
uoluntate sua percipiendum. 

Item non tractetur in capitulo nisi de hiis que ad salutem pertinent 
animarum, et ad magnam ecclesie utilitatem. Extrinseca autem negocia per 
discretiores de capitulo extra capitulum tractentur et in capitulo recitentur. 

Item prohibemus ne camerarius deinceps denarios pro uestimentis det, 
sed temporibus statutis det noua et recipiat uetera secundum institutionem 
regule. 

De proprietariis, conspiratoribus, furibus, et crimen fratribus falso 
imponentibus obseruetur quod in statutis generalis capituli continetur, 
scilicet quod semel in anno excommunicentur prima die quadragesime. 

Nullus amotus simpliciter de obedientia uel ab una translatus ad aliam 
penes se aliquid retineat, set si quid penes se de prima obediencia retinuerit 
communitati fratrum restituat. 

Computationes reddantur ab obedienciariis fideliter ad minus semel in 
anno uel quod prouisum fuerit ab abbate et discretioribus domus. 

Parentes monachorum et amici ad eos uenientes ab abbate in mensa 
sua exhibeantur, uel in uilla in hospitio ipsorum a celerario abbatis sibi 

necessaria recipiantur, ne aliqua nacta occasione elemosina minuatur. 

Item discursum per claustrum et per infirmariam uersus cameram 
prioris tam monachis quam aliis fieri firmiter prohibemus ne tranquillitas 
claustralium turbetur. 

Item firmiter niungimus camerario quod prouideat ne seruientes sui“ 
aut a monachis quorum uestimenta preparant inuitis aliquod pro labore 
suo exigant*; et si quis fuerit in hoc deprehensus amoueatur. 

Item districte precipimus sub pena excommunicacionis ut omnes 
prouentus ad elemosinariam pertinentes pauperibus erogantur. Supradicta 
ad presens ordinauimus uolentes ea uim“ statutorum habere, abbati, priori, 
et aliis ordinis custodibus sub pena excommunicacionis iniungentes ut ea 
pro possibilitate sua obseruent et ab aliis faciant arcius obseruari, retenta 
nobis potestate corrigendi, mutandi, interpretandi, et alia faciendi, sicut 
forma mandati apostolici permittat. Supramissis adiicimus statuentes 
firmiter [ut compositio]* inter abbatem et conuentum super bonorum 
suorum separacione confecta in omnibus articulis obseruetur preter quam 


de hospitalitate de qua aliter ordinatum est, nisi papa aliter duxerit 
ordinandum. 


* Qmission in MS. *S MS. exigent. “ MS. in. 

* For the composition made between Abbot Richard of Berking and the convent 
in 1225 see the Cotton MS., Faustina A 1m, fo. 225, and Victoria County History of 
London, i. 448. 
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Extracts from the First Version of Hardyng’s Chronicle 











































As promised in the last number of this Review, the three most distinctive | 
passages of the version of Hardyng’s Chronicle, which the author finished 

and presented to Henry VI in 1457, are now given in full from the 

only copy in the Lansdowne MS. 204. They are (i) The Introduction, 

(ii) The Praise of King Henry V, and (iii) The Conclusion celebrating the 

fame of Robert Umfraville, and exhorting Henry VI to keep peace and 

law and reward the writer. As explained on pp. 470-6 above, these 
passages give something of Hardyng’s autobiography, and have a special 

interest for their picture of the state of England at the time when he | 
wrote. To the description of Umfraville as the accomplished knight 

should be added Hardyng’s account of the training of a young lord, 

which is quoted by Ellis, on p. i of the preface to his edition, from 

f. 12 of the same manuscript. C. L. Ktnesrorp. 


I. LytrRopvuction 


[ DEDICATION | 


ner wr eR 


O Souerayne lorde, be it to your plesance 
This book to take of my symplicite, 

Thus now newly made for Rememorance, 
Whiche no man hath in worlde bot oonly ye; 
Whiche I compiled vnto your Rialte, 

And to the Queenes hertes consolacion 

To know thestate of youre domynacion ; 


And for the Prynce to haue playne conyshance 
Of this Region, in what nobilite 

It hath been kept alway of gret pushance 
With baronage and lordes of dignyte ; 

The whiche alway God graunte that ye and he 
May so kepe forth vndyr your gouernance 

To Goddes plesir withouten variance. 


Thus to yow thre Rials in vnyte 
’ This book with hert and lowly obeishance 
I present now with al benygnyte 
To been euermore within your gouernance, 
For soueraynte and your inherytance 
Of Scotlond hool, whiche shulde your Reule obaye 
As Souereyn lorde, fro whiche thay prowdly straye. 


Wythin thre yer thair grete Rebellion 
Ye myght oppresse and vttirly restrayne, 
And haue it all in youre possession, 

And to obaye your myght make thaym full fayne, 
As Kynge Edward the first with hungir and payne 
Thaym conquerde hool to his subieccion 
To byde for euer vndir his hole proteccion. 
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Who hath an hurte and will it nought diskure 
And to his leche can nought his sore complayne, 
In wo euermore withouten any cure 

All helples forth he muste comporte his payne ; 
And who his own erande forgatte to seyne, 

As alle thise wise men say alway and wote, 

Men calle a Fool or elles an Idyote. 


Wherfore to yow, as prynce most excellent, 

I me compleyne, as reson techeth me, 

That youre Fadir gafe me in commaundement 
In Scotlonde ryde for his Regalyte 

To seke his ryght thar for his souereynte, 

And euydence to gette and to espy 
Appurtenant vnto his monarchy. 


Whiche euydence by labour and processe 
Thre yere and halfe amonge the enmyte, 
On lyfes peryle, maymed in grete distresse, 
With costages grete as was necessite, 

I boughte and gatte of grete auctorite ; 
Of whiche I gafe vnto your excellence 

At Esthamstede! parte of that euydence. 


I gafe yow ther a lettre of Rialte, 

By whiche ten men claymyng the croune 

Of Scotlond than boonde thaym by thaire agre 

The iuggement to bide and constitucion 

Of kynge Edward with longshankes by surnoun, 
Whiche of thaym shulde of Scotlond been the kynge 
Vndir thaire seels hys souereynte expressynge. 


. 
f 


I gafe yow als other two patentes rial, 

By whiche Dauid and Robert ye Scotes Kynges 
Boonde thaym and al thaire haires in general 
To holde Scotiond of Kyng Edward, expressynge 
His soueraynte by clere and playn writynge 
Vndre thaire seels to bide perpetualy, 

As playnly is in thaym made memory. 


I gafe yow als the Relees, that Edwarde 

The thrid to Kyng Robert of Scotlond made 

In tendre age; whiche whill it was in warde 
Of Vmfreuile was dreynt in oyl and defade, 

Sex woukes ligging in it, as it abade ; 

Bot noght forthy it may hurte yow right noght, 
For it is all agayn youre hieghnesse wroght. 


* In July 1440; see pp. 464-5, 467, above. 
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[In] the lettres is graunt Yorkes primacy? 
[Thru]gh all Scotlonde and to hys successours 
[To ha]ue and vse aboue the prelacy 

[As dyd] afore of olde hys predecessours 
[And also t]he hows of Durham of honours 
{And C]juthbertes ryght with all the liberte 
[Thrugh al]l Scotlonde withoute difficulte.3 


[Also that pjrynce of grete magnificence, 

[Your Fadir] so gafe me in commaundement 

[Scotlond to] spy with alkyns diligence, 

[How that it] myght bene hostayde thrugh and brent 
] wele to his wille and intent, 

[Whatkyns p]assage were for ane hoste to ryde, 

[What toures aJnde touns stode on the este see syde, 


[Wher tha]t hys flete myght londe and with hym mete 
[With hys] vitayle, gunnes and ordenance 

[Hys host to] fresshe, and lygge in all quyete 

[From stor]mes grete and wethyrs variance. 

[Whiche] all I dydde and putte in remembrance 

[At hys] biddynge and riall commaundement, 

[Bot was] nought rewarded aftyr his intent. 


Whiche remembrance now to youre sapience 
Vpon the ende of this boke in figure 
Illumynde is for your intelligence, 

Declared hool by wrytynge and lettrure, 
How lyghte wer now vnto your hiegh nature 
For to conquer by rial assistence, 

And kepe it euer vndir your hiegh regence. 


Now seth that prynce is gone, of excellence, 

In whom my helpe and makynge shulde haue bene, 
I vouche it sauf, wyth all benyvolence, 

On yow, gode lorde, hys sonne and hayre that bene, 
For to none other my complaynte can I mene ; 

So lynyall of his generacioun 

Ye bene discent by very demonstracioun. 


For other none will fauour his promyse, 

Ne none that wylle ought forther myne intente, 
Bot if it lyke vnto your owne avyse, 

Alle oonly of your rial Regymente 


* The defect of these stanzas is due to a corner of the leaf on which they are 
written having been torn away. The words in brackets are restored in part from 
a comparison with the parallel passage on p. 751, below. 

* This refers to the forged letters of David Bruce exemplifying a charter of Alexander 
of Scotland, in which the English overlordship is acknowledged, and the rights of 
York and Durham are reserved : Palgrave, Documents, pp. cciv—v, 368-9. 
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To comforte now withoute impedymente 
Your pore subgite, maymed in his seruyse, 
Withoute rewarde or lyfelode any wyse. 


Sex yer now go I pursewed to your grace ; 
And vndirnethe your lettres secretary, 

And Priuy Seel that longeth in that cace, 

Ye graunted me to haue perpetualy 

The maner hool of Gedyngton truely 

To me and to myne hayres in heritage, 
With membres hool and other all auauntage. 


Bot so was sette your noble chaunceller, 

He wolde nought suffre I had such waryson, 

That cardinal was of York withouten per ; 

That wolde noght parte with londe ne yit with ton, 
Bot rather wolde, er I had Gedyngton, 

Ye shulde forgo your ryall soueraynte 

Of Scotlonde, whiche long to your rialte. 


Your patent couthe I haue in nokyns wyse, 
Bot if I sewed to alle youre grete counsayle, 
To whiche my purs no lengar myght suffyse : 
So wente I home withoute any auayle ; 
Thus sette he me all bakhalfe on the tayle : 
And alle your grace fro me he dyd repelle, 
Your lettres bothe fro me he dyd cancelle. 


Bot vndirnethe your Fadir’s magnificence 

He durste nought so haue lette hys righte fall doun 
Ne layde asyde so riall euydence 

Appertenant vnto hys rial croun, 

Who sonner wolde suche thre as Gedyngton 

Hafe youe than so forgone that euydence 

By whiche the Scottes obey shulde hys regence. 


For whiche Kynge Iames vnto my waryson 

A thousonde marke me highte of Englisshe golde ; 
Whiche I forsoke in myne oppynyon, 

As natyfe birth and alkyns reson wolde ; 

Sex and thretty yer I haue it kepte and holde 
In truste ye wolde of youre haboundant grace 
Your Fadirs promyse so fauoure in thys cace. 


Whiche euydence in this afore comprised, 
With other mo whiche I shal to yow take, 
Four hundre marke and fifty ful assised 

Cost me treuly for youre Fadir sake, 

With incurable mayme that maketh me wake. 
Wherfore plese it of youre magnificence 
Me to rewarde as pleseth youre excellence. 
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II. Tue Praise or Kinc Henry V 


The compleynt and lamentacion of the maker of thys for the Kynges 
deth, wt commendacion of his gouernance. 


O gode lorde god, why lete thou so sone passe 
This noble prynce, that in all Cristente 

Had than no pere in no londe more ne lesse ; 
So excellent was his fortunyte 

In florisshyng age of all fresh Iuuente : 

That myght haue lete hym leue to gretter age 
Tyll he had hole reioysed his herytage 


Of Fraunce, all hole Guyen and Normandy, 
Whiche thre wer his of olde inheritaunce, 
And Angoy eke of full olde auncetry, 

As Cronyclers haue made remembraunce ; 

For he was sette with myghty grete puisaunce 
To conquere than the londe of all Surry, 
That ys the londe of byheest proprely. 


To whiche he than, and eke the Emperour, 
Accorded wer withoute colusion 

To Criste, goddes sonne, to gyfe thair hole labour 
Fro tyme that thay myght make an vnyon 
Betwyx Englonde and Fraunce by gode reson, 
With helpe of other londes that wolde assent 

To that vyage and conquest excellent. 


O gode lorde god, that knew his hertes intent, 
That was so sette for soules remyssion 

To thyne honour by his attendement 

To conuerte so that londe of promyssion ; 

Or elles it sette by Cristes hole permyssion 
With Cristen folke, fayling thair conuersion 
For thair foly and thayr peruersion. 


O verry lorde, that arte omnipotent, 

What hath Englonde so felly the offende, 

This noble prynce, peerlesse of Regyment, 

To Rauysshe so fro vs withouten ende ? 

O lorde, who shall Englond now defende ? 

Seth he is gone that was our hiegh Iustyse 

For whom none durste his neyghbor than supprise. 


Aboue all thynge he kept the lawe and pese 
Thurgh all Englonde, that none insurreccion 

Ne no riotes than wer withouten lese, 

Ne neyghbours werre in fawte of his correccion : 
Bot pesybly vndyr his proteccion 

Compleyntes of wrongs alway in generall 
Refourmed were so vndyr his yerde egall, 


* Syria. 
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Whan he in Fraunce dayly was conuersaunt 
His shadow so abowmbred all Englonde 

That pese and lawe wer kept contynuant 

In his absence full wele thrugh all the londe : 
And elles, as I can sayne and vndyrstonde, 

His power had bene lyte to conquerr Fraunce 
Nor other Reme that wer wele lasse perchaunce.® 


The pese at home and law so wele conserued 

Wer rote and hede of all his grete conqueste, 
Whiche exilde bene away and foule ouerterued 

In so ferr forthe that north and south and weste 
And este also is now full lytill reste, 

Bot day and nyght in euery shire thurgh out 
With salades bright and iakkes make grete route. 


O souereyne lorde, take hede of this meschefe, 
That regnyth now in londe so generaly ; 

Such Ryottours sende after by your brefe 

And prison so the partyse opynly, 

And raunson thaym; els is no remedy : 

And seurte take of thaym, afore ye cese, 

With thayr neyghbours forthward to bere the pese, 


Enrolled in your courte of Chauncelry, 
Thar to abyde for alway of recorde : 

For your Iustyse of pese darr noght reply 
Suche tyrauntes that perteyne to any lorde, 
For parseners thay bene of suche discorde ; 
Or els thay ere the comon Barectours 

Or of suche folyse the pryuy manteynours. 


Or els thay bene so symple of estate 

The malefesours by law to Iustyfy: 

Or els thay bene with fe so alterate 

That thay darr noght agayn suche Tyrany 
By thayre office, so do no remedy ; 

Iustyse of pese thay bene, as I deme can, 

As now on days men call the blacke oxe swan. 


Bot, O gode lorde, by ye the chefe Iustyse 
Of pese thurgh oute your londe as for a yer 
Withoute fauour or grace to excersyse 

Your offyce wele after your hiegh power, 
And ye shall wyn heuyn to your mede full clere, 
And Rychesse also of fynes for thayr outrage, 
That suche riote do make ouer your homage. 


* This and the previous stanza appear with but slight variation in the later version 
Ellis, p. 388. 
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And at the leeste ye may sende hem ouer se 
To kepe your right in Fraunce and Normandy : 
Thayr hiegh corage to spende and I[olyte 

In sauyng of your noble Regaly ; 

For better is ther thair manly vyctory, 

Than her eche day with grete malyuolence 
Make neyghbours werre with myghty violence. 


Men chastyse ofte grete courours by hakenayse, 
And writhe the wande while it is yonge and grene ; 
Therfore whare so er any such affrayse 

For both partyse sende, forth to come, I mene, 

To your presence riall what so er ye bene, 

And putte thaym in suche reule and gouernaunce, 
Than men shall drede youre wytte and gouernaunce. 


III. Tue Conciusion 


®How the maker of this commendeth his maystir syr Robert 
Vmfreuile, and by exemple of his gude Reule to enforme the Kynge to 
kepe the publike profite of his Reme and with pees and lawe. 


In this mene tyme syr Robert Vmframuyle,’ 
That was my lorde distilde by kynde nature, 
Thurgh besy age, right as I can compile, 

To suche waykenesse he might no more endure, 
Bot fell so in his graue and sepulture 

Thrugh cruell deth that wyll forbere no wyght, 
Whom so afore that neuer man conquer myght. 


Thof my body here be a symple wyght 
Abydynge at the wyll omnipotent, 

My herte with hym shalbe bothe day and nyght 
To pray for hym with all my hole intent. 

A beter lorde I trow God neuer yit sent 

Into the north of all gode sapience, 

Ne so helply with knyghtly diligence. - 

Ne contekour he was in his Cuntre, 

Nor neuer drewe swerde ne knyfe to Englyshman, 
Ne Riotour, ner neuer made assemble 

Agayn neyghbour that any man tell kan. 

The Comonte he halpe and neuer ouer ran ; 

A trew Iustyse of pese in his Cuntre 

He was alway withouten partyalte. 


A beter knyght was neuer in that Cuntre 
To kepe the trewes whils that it dyd endure ; 
With costage grete eche wouke in sertaynte 
Days of redresse to euery creature, 
* In the margin are illuminated the Umfraville arms: gules, a cinquefoil, the field 
powdered with crosslets paty, or. 
* Robert Umfraville died on 29 January 1436. 
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To Scottes he helde, and Englyssh also full sure ; 
Who so complaynde of ought it was refourmed, 
So godelyly to pese he hym conformed. 


In so ferr forth his Iugementes wer approued 
That Scottes feel byyonde the Scottysshe see 
Thar own Lugges forsoke as hole reproued, 
And by assent to Berwyke came I se ; 

And bonde thaym thar to stonde to his decre, 
And plesed were with all his iugymentes, 

So right wyse was his reule and Regymentes. 


With Couetyse he was neuer yit infecte, 
Nor key of lok kepte neuer in his possession 
Tewell ne golde, so was he hole protecte 
With gentyll herte by his discression. 
Comon profyte withoute oppression 

Was his labour and all his diligence 

In pese and werr with hole benyvolence. 


Bot noght forthy whan enmyse gafe vp pese, 

And it away with werre had hole exilde, 

As Iyon fell he putte hym forth in prese, 

The werre maynteynde and kepte hym vnreuy!de. 
What so men gat couetyse noght hym fylde. 

The wynners had it all withoute surpryse ; 

For whiche the folke wer glad to his servyse, 


And with hym rode away euer at his wyll, 

So hole he had thayr hertes to hym inclyned ; 
What so he wolde the londe assent nym tyll, 

His language so thair hertes medycyned, 

So benygne was and trewe it vndyrmyned 
Thair hertes hole to loue hym at thair myght, 
And go with hym whar as he went to fight. 


Of the Garter full eght and thretty yere 
He was a knyght electe for worthihode, 


Whan his lyfelode exceded noght all clere ie chide, 


An hundreth marke to leve vpon in dede 
Bot oonly of the werres thurgh his mas hide; 
Yit helde he than a countenaunce any «0 he dyd se, 
With hym that was a baron nomye maynee, 

in any wyse, 
His seruantes wolde he noght re’. .ouetyse. 
Bot softely say to hym in pre 7 
All bis defaute and as his rr 
An« whan thay stale his g 
Ke wolde it layue fro 
And noght repreue hy 
So was he kynde 
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An hardyer knyght was neuer none gatte ne bore, 
For at my dome he was neuer yit aferde ; 

Nor wyser knyght for to deuyse afore 

The fetes of werre, with whiche he had conquerde 
His foose full ofte and made thaym many auerde ; 
Nor frear knyght of herte was none I gesse, 

So he want noght he count by no rychesse. 


A clenner knyght of his leuynge was none 

In all degre withouten vice detecte, 

And as of treuth he myght be sette allone 

His worde so sadde was wele and euer prot ecte, 
With variance yit that it was neuer infect: ; 
In so ferre forthe his fose had delectacion 

Mor in his worde than neyghbouzs obligac: on. 


Of sapyence and verry gentyinesse, 
Of lyberall herte and knyghtly gouernaurice, 


Of hardyment, of treuth and grete gladmesse “"’S* 
Of honest myzth withcute any greuaunce, , 
Of gentyll bourdes and knyghtly daliaurwe ° clere 
He hath no mak: . I darr right wele :»w© “Y™ fall ; 
Now is he gone, i may not glose hym ppall, 

: iy apply 
His vertuse dygne so hole were and py ry. 
That thay ym made so excellent ing 

a banere, 








That fortune satte hym on hir whelg 
At his deuyse and wolde neuer lat# 
Ne his honoure she suffred neuer 
Bot euer hir whele tyll hym she 
That of his fose he had ay vyct 


penon, 
ges fose clere 
Pon, 
opynyon, 
ymonte 
And yit he faught vndyr his Peovtes in his contre. 
And what also vndyrnethe hi 
Eghtene tymes agayne the Fije moste specialy the comon profyte 
In socour of the Kynges ®. a itir syr Robert Vmfreuile. 
And nothyng for his ow: 
Bot in defence of all th °W°ll for a Kynge 
Marchyng so with the id knyghtly dede of werre ; 
aboue all other thynge 

was nothyng to hym derre, 

e comon profyte he dyd preferre, 
t passed neuer out of his mynde, 
Treuly he was + “€ he sayde shulde longe a Kynge of kynde. 
In wyse couns 
For comon ¥ 
He helped. 
In wert © 
For ww 
Whic’> 
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Wharfore to yow, moste souereyn prynce and lorde, 
It fytteth wele that poynte to execute, 

The comon wele and verry hos! concorde, 

That none ouer rumue yeur comons ne rebute, 

And kepe your lawe as it is constytute, 

And chastvse hem that market dassehers bene 

{n euex* shire that now of new er sene; 


In evcry shire with lakkes and Salades clene 
Myssereule doth ryse and maketh neyghbours werre ; 
The wayker gothe benethe, as ofte ys sene, 

The myghtyest his quarell wyl! preferre, 

That pore mennes cause er putte on bakke full ferr ; 
Whiche thrugh the pese and law wele conserued 
Myght bene amende, and thanke of God deserued. 


Thay kyll your men alway by one and one, 

And who say ought he shali be bette doutlesse ; 
For in your Reme [ustyse of pese bene none 
That darr ought now the contekours oppresse ; 
Suche sekenesse now hath take thaym and accesse, 
Thay wyll noght wytte of Ryot ne debate, 

So comon is it now in eche estate. 


Bot this I drede full sore withouten gabbe 

Of such riottes shall ryse amore mescheue, 

And thrugh the sores vnheled wyll brede a skabbe 
So grete that may noght bene restreynt in breue ; 
Wharfore gode lorde, iff ye wyll gyffe me leue, 

I wolde say this vnto your excellence, 

8 Withstonde the first mysreule and violence. 


Wythstonde, gode lorde, begynnyng of debate, 
And chastyse well also the Ryotours 

That in eche shire bene now consociate 

Agayne youre pese, and all thair mayntenours ; 
For treuly els wyll fail the fayrest flours 

Of your coroune and noble monarchy, 

Whiche God defende and kepe thrugh his mercy. 


Who praveth yow for any contekoure, 

Whether he be Duke, Erle, or other estate, 

Blame him as for the verry mayntenoure 

Of suche mysreule contecte and eke debate : 
Whiche elles your lawe woulde chastyse and abate, 
If mayntenours wolde suffre it haue the course 
That playntyfis myght to lawe haue thayre recourse, 


* In margin: Principiis obsta ne deterius contingat. 
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The lawe is lyke vnto a Walshmannes hose, 

To eche mannes legge that shapen is and mete ; 
So mayntenours subuerte it and transpose, 
Thurgh myght it is full low layde vndyr fete, 
And mayntnanse vp in stede of law complete ; 
All, if lawe wolde, thynge wer by right reuersed, 
For mayntenours it may noght bene rehersed. 


Consyder nowe, moste gracious souereyn lorde, 
In this tretyse how long your auncetry 

In welthe and hele regned of hiegh recorde, 
That keped pese and law contynuly : 

And thynke thay ere of all your monarchy 
The fayrest floures and hieghest of empryse 
And sounest wyll your foreyn foos suppryse. 


Consyder als in this symple tretyse, 

How kynges kept nayther law ne pese 
Went sone away in many dyuers wyse 
Withouten thanke of God at thayr decese, 
And noght were dred within ner out no lese, 
Bot in defaute of pese and law conserued. 
Distroyed wer, right as thay had deserued. 


Consyder als, most souereyn lorde and prynce, 

In these Cronycles that hath bene redde or seyne 
Was neuer no prynce of Bretayns hole prouynce 
So yonge as ye wer wan ye gan to reyne ; 

And thenkes hym that was so your wardeyne, 
Aboue all thynges that is omnipotent, 

That keped yow whils ye wer innocent. 


Consyder als, he® that the dyademe 

Of Remes two, of Englond and of Fraunce, 
Vpon your hede bene sette, as dyd wele seme, 
In tendre age suffred withoute distaunce 
Thurgh pese and lawe and all gode gouernaunce 
Whiche if ye kepe, ye shall haue vyctory, 

Shall none gayn stonde your noble monarchy. 


Consyder als, moste souereyn erthly lorde, 

Of Frenssh ne Scottes ye gette neuer to your pay 
Any trety of trews and gode concorde, 

Bot iff it be oonly vndyr your Baner ay ; 

Whiche may neuer bene by reson any way 

Bot iff your Reme stonde hole in vnyte 
Conserued wele in pese and equyte ; 


* Read how. 
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Than may ye wele and saufly with baner 
Ryde into Fraunce or Scotlonde for your right, 
Whils your rereward in Englond stondyth clere ; 
With you hauyng gode power for to fight 
Vndyr your baner, the enmyse will yow hight 
Better trety within a lytill date 

Than in foure yere to youre embassiate. 


How the maker of this boke compleyneth his greuance and sore to the 
Kynge touchant the Euydence of the souereynte of Scctlonde, that he 
gefe to the Kyng and noght rewarded as the Kynges wille was. 








O souereyn lorde, to yow now wyll I mene 
Myne owne erande that greueth me fuil sore. 
Your noble Fadyr, most famouse as was sene, 
To me, his pore liege subgyt, that was bore 
Iohn Hardyng so, promysed for euer more 
Fourty pounde by yere of londe assised 
Whare that it myght by reson ben deuysed, 


To holde for ay to me and to myne hayres 
For feute fre of all maner seruyse 

In fe symple to thaym and to thayres : 

So thought he wele that it wolde me suffyse 
For my labour amonges his enmyse 

And costage grete with sore corporall mayme, 
Whiche I may neuer recouer ne reclayme. 


For to enquere and seke his Euydence 

Of his riaii lordship and souereynte 

Of Scotiond, which longe to his excellence 
Of auucyen tyme ande longe antiquyte ; 
And vndyr that that prynce of dignyte, 
Your Fadyr, so gafe me in commaundement 
Seotlonde to spye than after his extent; 


How that it myght bene hostayed and distroyed, 
Whatkyns passage wer for an hoste to ryde. 

Thrugh out that londe, with whiche thay myght ben noyed: 
And what tounes stode vpon the Este se syde, 

Whare that his flete myght mete hym and abyde 

With his vytayll and all his artelry 

His hoste to fressh in eche coste by and by. 


Whose charges so I labourde bysyly, 

And wrote it all to his intelligence, 

And drew it eke to byde in memory, 
Lyke as he bad me of his sapience, 

And as me thought was moste expedyence 
For his noblay to haue that londe conquerde. 
With grete costage I spyed it and enquerde. 
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Of whiche Cuntrey a fygure now depaynte 

To your noblesse right as my wytte suffyse 

I haue her drawe, whils that this boke remaynte 
To byde with yow and with your hayres wyse, 
By whiche ye may it hostay and supprise, 

And conquerr it as your priorite, 

Or by concorde reioyse your souerente. 


For whiche lyfelode I pursewed to your grace, 
And vndyr neth your lettres secretary 

And pryuy sele that longed in that case 

Ye graunted me to haue perpetualy 

The maner hole of Gedyngton trewly 

To me and to myne heyres in heritage 

With membres hole and all other auauntage. 


Bot so was sette your noble Chaunceller, 

He wolde noght suffre I had suche warison 

By counsayll of your trusty Tresorer, 

That wolde not parte with londe ne yit with ton, 
Bot rather wolde er I had Gedyngton 

That ye shulde lese your riall soueraynte 

Of Scotlonde, whiche longe to your Rialte. 


Youre patent couth I haue in nokyns wyse, 

Bot iff I serued to all youre wyse counsayle, 

To whiche my purse than myght nothing suffyse : 
Wharfore I yede than home withoute avayle. 
Thus sette thay me all bakkhalf on the tayle, 
And all your grace thay dyd for me repelle, 
Youre lettres bothe thay dyd fro me cancelle. 


Bot vndyrneth your Fadyrs magnificence 

Thay durst noght so haue lette his right fall doune 
Ne layde on syde so riall euydence 

Appurtenaunt vnto his riall croune : 

For whiche Kyng James vnto my warison 

A thousonde marke me hight of Englisshe golde, 
Deliuerde thaym than to hym iff I wolde. 


O noble prynce and moste souereyn lorde, 

Meruell yow noght thof I thus sore compleyne, 
Seth my makyng stode in his mysericorde, 

That now is dede and all my truste in veyne ; 

And no wyght wyll for me ought to yow seyne ; 
Youre offycers vnfauours his promyse, 

That som tyme wolde haue plesed hym in all wyse. 
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[In the following chapter Hardynge describes 


How the Kynge may moste esely conquere Scotlonde, with a figure of the londe 
and the myles fro towne to towne, and whare his flete may vpon euery coste mete 
hym, begynnynge on the Este coste of Scotlond at Berwyk on Twede; and: how he 
may charge the wardeyns of Marche to do with lesse costages if he will abide at home.’® 
At the end (fo. 226") he gives the two stanzas following, as an Envoy : 
with slight alteration they reappear in the later version at the beginning 
of the Excusacion to Edward IV."] 


Off thys mater I haue sayde myne intente, 
Like as I couthe espy and thare inquyre ; 
Whiche if it may yow plese and wele contente 
Myne herte reioyeth to comforte youre desyre, 
And of youre grace euer more I yow requyre 
For to consider my losse in this matere, 

My mayme also that neuer more may be clere. 


Besechyng euer vnto your Rialte 

To take in thonke this boke and my seruyse, 

Thus newly made of my symplicite : 

Amonges makers that neuer was holden wyse ; 
Bot yit I wolde in that I couthe deuyse 

To your estate Rial do some plesance, 

To whiche I lakke nought elles but suffishance. 


The Anglo-French Peace Negotiations of 1806 


In the Napoleon Correspondance (no. 10604) there is printed a 

@ draft treaty with the emperor’s notes on it. The text of the 
draft was not in the French archives, but was obtained from 
the British foreign office records. M. Coquelle in his Napoléon 
et l Angleterre, published in 1904, regarded it as a document 
presented by Lord Yarmouth, conveying the offers of the British 
government ; and he blamed the emperor for not accepting such 
favourable terms. It was pointed out, however, in this Review 
(xx. 817) that several of the clauses were inconsistent with such a 
supposition, and that the draft seemed to have been prepared in 
the French foreign office. 

The eighth volume of the Dropmore Papers, which has 
been published this year, throws some fresh light on the docu- 
ment. On 1 August, when Fox was too ill to attend to business, 
Lord Grenville (who was acting for him) wrote to the king : 


Mr. Goddard, who was the bearer of Lord Yarmouth’s dispatch, has 
brought with him the enclosed notes of a project which Monsieur Talleyrand 


1° Cf. Chron., ed. Ellis, pp. 423-9; see p. 476, above. 
1 Chron., ed. Ellis, p. 420. 
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and General Clarke read to Lord Yarmouth, but which Lord Yarmouth 
refused to accept or to transmit officially. These notes were taken by 
Mr. Goddard at the desire of Monsieur Talleyrand and Lord Yarmouth, 
and in their presence, but it was understood that they were not to be 
considered as official communications. Your majesty will perceive that 
they are wholly inadmissible, differing hardly at all from the terms stated 
in Lord Yarmouth’s last dispatch (p. 252). 


The dispatch here referred to had caused Grenville to send Yar- 
mouth, on 28 July, explicit and positive directions not to commit 
the government without instructions. It had been decided before 
this to send Lord Lauderdale to Paris to take part in the peace 
negotiations, and his private letters to Grenville after his arrival 
there led to Yarmouth’s immediate recall. On 2 August Grenville 
sent to the king a narrative drawn up by Goddard ‘ of the cir- 
cumstances attending the notes of the project which he brought 
over’ (p. 254). It was returned to Grenville next day, but is 
not printed in the Dropmore Papers. It is much to be wished 
that some one would clear up the tangled web of these peace 
negotiations. They occupy eighty-five pages in the Annual 
Register for 1806, but comparison with the originals in the Record 
Office shows that large omissions were made in the papers pre- 
sented to parliament. E. M. Luoyp. 











































Reviews of Books 


Otro Seeck. Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt. Band iv. 
(Berlin: Siemenroth, 1911.) 


Tue fourth volume of this fascinating book begins with the years preceding 
the death of Constantine and continues (scarcely interrupted by a chapter 
on rhetoric) until the end of the reign of Jovian. Every student of the 
history of the Roman empire in the fourth century is bound to read this 
volume, and it would thus be idle to attempt to describe its contents. We 
must almost entirely confine ourselves to suggesting a few criticisms. The 
least satisfactory part of Professor Seeck’s work is his treatment of the 
history of the eastern provinces of the empire. Save for the hymns 
against Julian the Apostate, translated by Bickell in the Zeitschrift fiir 
katholische Theologie, there appears to be no reference to the works of 
Ephraim the Syrian, and in particular neither Bickell’s edition of the 
Carmina Nisibena nor the ancient life of Ephraim is cited. Again, no use 
has been made of the Acta of the Persian martyrs published by Assemani, 
despite Néldeke’s hint of their importance as a supplement to the account 
of Ammianus Marcellinus,) nor of G. Hoffmann’s Ausziige aus syrischen 
Akten persischer Martyrer (1886), while it is disappointing to find that the 
name of Faustus of Byzantium does not once occur in the supplement of 
notes.” ‘ 

Perhaps Dr. Seeck’s most novel theory is that Constantine, shortly 
before his death, had formed the intention of annexing the Persian empire— 
in fact ‘dass er die Grossmacht des Ostens zu einer Sekundogenitur des 
Kaisertums machen wollte’. Hannibalianus was to be ‘ king of kings’, 
and the entire civilized world was to be united under the same religion, 
under the same royal house (pp. 7, 25, 97). This view is based on a 
passage in the Anonymus Valesii, 6. 35, which, it is claimed, alone gives 
the correct style of the new monarch: ‘ Annibalianum data ei Constan- 
tiniana filia sua regem regum et Ponticarum gentium constituit.’ Now 
if this were really so, it was a most amazing conception ; the entpireyayer \ 


1 Th. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sassq s ihe 
1879, p. 59, n. 1. 

* Further, full use has hardly been made of the fragments of Phil 
served in the Vita S. Artemii; cf. P. Batiffol, Fragmente der Kirchengescp 
storgius, in the Rémische Quartalschrift, iii. (1889) 252-89. The hi 
presented by the Acta of the Persian martyrs I have endeavoured to 
to publish shortly, while the historical matter to be gleaned from 
will be similarly treated in a separate study. 
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again contemplated such a step. Even at the moment of Persia’s deepest 
humiliation Heraclius might add BaciAe’s to the imperial title,® but 
further than that he would not go. The explanation is in fact untenable. 
Ammianus, 14. 1. 2, speaks of Hannibalianus only as rex, while—and this 
is surely conclusive—the extant coins have merely FL. ANNIBALIANO REGI.* 
My own view, based on the history of Faustus of Byzantium, that Hanniba- 
lianus was created king of Armenia, was recently set forth in this Review.® 
To that account should be added the fact that Julian ® could write of the 
time (A.D. 332) when Constantine left Gaul and moved to the east, éri tiv 
érépav reipov petiwv ois TlapOvaiwy cai Mydwv e6verw advrerdx Ons pévos. 
trrorupopévov S& 7dn Tod modkguov Kal ov eis paxpay péAXovros dvap- 
purilerOar xtX. The stress laid upon the word povos is important ; 
Hannibalian had not yet been created rex, but trouble with Persia was 
soon to follow.? Further, Dr. Seeck places the embassy from Persia to 
the court at Constantinople mentioned by Libanius® towards the end of 
the year 336 and distinguishes it from that referred to in Rufus Festus ® 
and Eusebius,!° which was in the capital in the Easter week of 337. These 
embassies are, I think, one and the same. The purpose of the former, 
according to Dr. Seeck (p. 24, 1. 23), was to demand back the lost Persian 
provinces, i.e. the provinces which had been ceded to the empire by the 
peace of 297. The words of Libanius," however, are réure (sc. Sapor) 
mpeoBeiav trip tav dpwv audirByrycovcay iv’ «i piv wapaxwpyoaipe THs 
xwpas, dxunti Kexparynkos ein, ef S& pydapds cigaev, dpoppijy ravryv Tod 
moA€uov mpootrnaato—i.e. would the Romans evacuate Armenia which 
they had occupied ?—if not, a Roman Armenia was too great a menace 
and Persia would go to war. Constantine accepted the challenge, but 
death overtook him at Nicomedia. 

Dr. Seeck states (p. 28, 1. 2) that none of the heirs of Constantine 
were with him when he died, and that Constantius arrived only in time 
to convey the corpse to Constantinople. Julian,!? however, positively 
asserts that Constantius was present at the death-bed: rd pdvos éx 


mévtwv Tov éxeivou taidwy Lavros ev ert Kal mekopevov TH voow mpos avrov 
oppoa, teAevTHoavros b€ «rr. and Dr. Seeck only gets the sense required for 
his view by inserting a negative in the account of Zonaras 3—a proceeding 
which appears to be without justification. The battle of Singara is 
dated ‘ with certainty ’ 14 to the year 348. The chronological question is 


* Cf. L. Bréhier, L’Origine des Titres impériaux d Byzance, in Byz. Zeitschr. xv 
(1906) 161-78 ; J. B. Bury, The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, 
1910), pp. 19-20. 

* Cf. Cohen, Description historique, etc. (éd. 2, Paris, 1888), vii. 363-4. 

° Rome and Armenia in the Fourth Century, ante, xxv (1910) 625-43. 

® p. 15, 1. 12, ed. Hertlein. 

* It is unnecessary, I think, to conclude with Dr. Seeck (p. 388) that there is here 
a chronological confusion in Julian’s account. 

* Orat. lix, §§ 71-2, ed. Forster, iv. 243, 1. 12 seqq. ® Brev. 26. 

1° Vita Constantini, iv. 57 (title). ™ Op. cit. p. 243, 1. 17. 

3p. 19, 1.16, 

* iii, ed. Biittner-Wobst, p. 24, 1.14: dv 6 vids Kovoravtios ef ’"Avyrioxeias maparyevi- 
pevos .. . ém (evra eipdw éxndevoe peyadromperas. Dr. Seeck inserts ov« before ér 
(p. 390). 

* p. 93, 1.2; ‘ Das Jahr ist durch die Chronik von Cp. sicher beglaubigt,’ p. 424. 
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perplexing, but Professor Bury’s arguments for the earlier date ithe : 
summer of 344) can hardly be thus lightly dismissed Had Dr. { 
Seeck consulted the Carmina Nisibena of Ephraim, he would have 
been able to state as a fact what he hazarded as a conjecture in 1900, 
viz. that Constantius was present at the second siege of Nisibis in 346, 
and he would not have repeated in his present volume ! the chronological 
error of allowing the bishop Jacobus to encourage the besieged with word 
and deed during the third siege. The worthy pastor was long since dead 
and buried, though his body was regarded by the inhabitants as the 
palladium of their city. Further, Dr. Seeck’s explanation (p. 365, 1. 27) 
of a passage in the second hymn of Ephraim against Julian, in which 
the poet appears to state that Nisibis was not evacuated under the terms 
of Jovian’s peace, is opposed to the evidence alike of Ammianus, of 
the Vita Ephraimi, and of the Acta of the Persian martyrs.* In his 
brilliant, though unduly severe, character sketch of Constantius, Dr. 
Seeck speaks (p. 35, 1. 14) of the emperor’s passion for husbanding the 
lives of his soldiers and for taking no risks which could possibly be avoided. 
For this trait he refers to Ammianus, 19. 3. 2 and 21. 13. 3; but an even more 
interesting passage occurs in Julian’s second oration (p. 93, 1. 15), where 
Alexander is contrasted unfavourably with Constantius. The former 
dméBade moddois Maxedovas . . . & 5& Hpérepos dpyxwy Kai orpariyyds ovde 
x'Alapxov droBadiv 7 Aoxaydv twa, GAN’ odd SrAirnv tdv é&k Kataddyov, 
xaOapav kai ddaxpyv mepieromjoato ti viknv. It was a clever stroke of 
the youthful panegyrist. 

Dr. Seeck dates the birth of Julian towards the end of the year 331. 
But he does not refer to the oracle given in the Anthologia Palatina, xiv. 
148, ed. F. Diibner, which is described as xpyopds dofeis “IovAuavé ro 
dmrooraty ote Thy yeveOuov Hypepav emiredGv Eavtod Supyev Tepi Kryoipévta 
dydvas irmuots Oecpevos® That is to say, that Julian’s birthday fell 
in May—June, and therefore, as Neumann concluded, in the year 
332.9 But there is a more serious question in regard to the whole 
chronology of Julian’s youth. For this, Dr. Seeck argues (p. 457), the 
certain point of departure is the raising of Gallus to the position of 
Caesar on 15 March 351, since both brothers had previously to this time 
spent six years—a round number in Dr. Seeck’s view, say five and a half 


» Bury, The Date of the Battle of Singara, in Byz. Zeitschr. v. (1896) 302-5. 

© Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encykl. iv. 1 (1900), s.v. Constantius, col. 1060 med. 
‘ Vielleicht wurde die Stadt durch das Heer des C. entsetzt, da dieser im Sommer zu 
Edessa, d. h. auf der grossen Strasse, die nach Nisibis fiihrte, nachweisbar ist (Athan. 
apol. c. Ar. 51)’. 

7 py. 95, and Real-Encykl., ibid. col. 1,064, 1. 11. 

8 Cf. Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theol., ii. 2 (1878) 346; and see p. 755, n. 2 supra. 

1” This tends to confirm the account of the games celebrated at Ctesiphon which 
has been questioned by e. g. Reinhardt, Der Perserkrieg des Kaisers Julian, in X. Jahres- 
bericht des Herzoglichen Friedrichs-Realgymnasiums und der Vorschule des Frideri- 
cianum fiir das Schuljahr 1891-2, Dessau, 1892, p. 28, n. 4. The oracle is also found 
in Suidas (s. v. IovA:avds, p, 1012. 5, ed. Bernhardy) with the note éor: 5é «ai 6 xpnopds 
6 S00els abr@ Gre wept Krnowpavta diye. 

© Cf. C. Radinger, Das Geburtsdatum des Kaisers Julian Apostata, in Philologus, 
50 (1891) 761; K. J. Neumann, Das Geburtajahr Kaiser Julians, ibid. pp. 761-2. 
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years—at Fundus Macelli. Arguing back from this date he obtains the 
following scheme : 
Julian’s birth at Constantinople. 
Early in 338. Murder of his father and removal to Nicomedia. 
About 342. He moves to Constantinople, where he begins his studies. 
344, Returns to Nicomedia, and 
345. Is banished to Fundus Macelli. 


Now in the first place it would appear very difficult to accept Dr. Seeck’s 
view, in which he follows Weissenborn,2! that Julian and his brother 
only left Fundus Macelli when Gallus was created Caesar. In this con- 
nexion there is an important passage in Julian’s letter to the Athenians, 
p. 350, 1. 11, which may be translated as follows : 

From Fundus Macelli I was, though with difficulty, freed by good fortune through 
the help of the gods; but my brother was by ill fortune kept a close prisoner (xa0¢eipx6n), 
if ever there was one, at the court. For if he did appear wild and intractable in character 
this was increased through his being brought up amongst the mountains. But the 
person who in my judgement should bear the blame is he who forced upon us this 
upbringing: from the effects of this I was kept pure and unharmed by the grace 
of the gods through philosophy : but no one gave him such an opportunity. He went 
straight from life in the country to the court, and no sooner had Constantius placed the 
purple robe upon his shoulders than he began to regard him with suspicion and never 
ceased so to do until he had destroyed him utterly. 


According to this account Gallus was kept under close surveillance at 
court, presumably following the movements of Constantius, and thus 
must have left Macellum considerably earlier than the year 351. 

There are other objections to Dr. Seeck’s chronology. According to his 
scheme Julian returned to Constantinople at about the age of ten years, and 
was only between twelve and thirteen when he resumed his studies in 
Nicomedia. Yet when he was still in Constantinople Libanius could speak 
of him as 757 rpéoonBos,2 while on his departure from Constantinople Eubo- 
lius had made the child swear ‘many great oaths’ 2% that he would not 
attend Libanius’s lectures. Yet such was the passion of this disinherited 
twelve-year-old boy to hear the great rhetorician that he secured notes of the 
lectures top6péa twa tav Ka jpépav Aeyopévww Swpeais peyddars KTHodpevos:74 
and though a zpdéonBos at the age of ten, when he left Nicomedia for 
Macellum at the age of thirteen and a half he was then, in his own words, 
only xowidy pepdxov.25 The fact would seem to be that Gallus must have 
left Macellum about 347-8.26 Julian was therefore torn from his teachers 
in Nicomedia in 341-2 when he was ten years old (xopidp petpaxcor) ; 
when released with Gallus in 347-8 he went to Constantinople—his 
birthplace. Here Libanius saw him, and says of himself that noting 
Julian’s success in study (he was now sixteen, zpdocyBos) HAyow ov 
oreipwv avtos eis tiv Tovavrnv Yoxyv.2? Libanius had probably moved to 
Nicomedia in 344,28 but Nicomedia is not Antioch, and he could very 


*1 Ersch and Gruber, p. 224d. 

2 Forster, ii. 242, 1. 5. 3 Ibid. |. 18. 

* Ibid. p. 243, 1. 7. * p. 350, 1. 1. 

°° It must be as early as this to allow for Julian’s reaching Nicomedia (after 
his visit to Constantinople) while Libanius was still in Nicomedia. Libanius left, it 
appears, late in 349 or early in 350. 2? Op. cit. p. 241, 1. 17. 

*8 So Seeck, after Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius, p. 53. 
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easily have visited the capital during Julian’s stay there. Fearing the 
popularity of Julian, Constantius withdraws him from Constantinople 
and sends him to Nicomedia tra:SevecOar S¢ Sidwow efouciav.29 It is now, 
when Julian as a youth between sixteen and seventeen is given leave to 
pursue his studies, that Eubolius takes from him an oath that he will not 
visit Libanius, who had by this time *4 taken up his residence at Nicomedia. 
The oath and the peydAar dwpeaé are in these circumstances comprehensible, 
which they are not on Dr. Seeck’s chronology. 

One of the most interesting questions in Julian’s life is that of the ideals 
which he set before himself. Dr. Seeck, while recognizing the influence 
of Marcus Aurelius, denies ** that the emperor also took Alexander the 
Great for his model, and cites in support of his view the unfavourable 
judgements on Alexander which are found in Julian’s works. In this, I 
think, Dr. Seeck has forgotten what he himself has excellently explained in 
his chapter on rhetoric. Writers of Julian’s time do not always express 
personal views: they are influenced by a tradition, and the rhetorical 
tradition was in the main hostile to Alexander.** Now it has been recog- 
nized that Julian drew much material from the works (especially the epi 
BacrXr<ias) of Dio of Prusa, and it seems at least probable that many 
of Julian’s references unfavourable to Alexander may be traced to the 
influence of Dio and the rhetoricians.* In fact, as philosopher and ruler 
Marcus Aurelius was Julian’s model; his exemplar as general and con- 
queror was Alexander. Thus the latter’s generosity (p. 54, |. 8), his love for 
Homer (p. 494, 1. 9, cf. Ammianus, 16. 5. 4), his nobility (p. 123, 1. 18, p. 263, 
1. 1), and especially his conquests over Persia (p. 20, 1. 20, p. 274, 1. 17, 
and the paeans, p. 137 and p. 147) are all celebrated. In the light of the 
confession of the intimate letter to Themistius (p. 328, 1. 7) kai wor mada pev 
oiopevw pds Te Tov "AXé~avdpov kal tov Mapxov xal ei Tis GAXos yéyovev dpern 
Siahépwr elvac tiv dyAdav «rd. tworpassages from the Vita S. Artemii to 
which Dr. Seeck does not refer are of particular interest. The first 
describes Julian’s journey in 362 from Constantinople to Antioch :** 
“Apas otv é« tis KrdXews civ ravti ta otpate Thy éxi Tis Suplas érovetro 

*° Op. cit. p. 242, 1. 7. *” Ibid., 1. 12. 

51 95n, ibid., 1. 14 (as against Seeck, p. 458), need mean no more than this. 

% Seeck, p. 472; contrast J. Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus und die Streitschriften 
seiner Gegner, in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klass. Altertum, xxi. 164. 

33 Cf. W. Hoffmann, Das literarische Portrait Alexanders des Grossen im griechischen 


und rémischen Altertum, Leipz. hist. Abhandlungen, viii (1907) 45 ; and see C. Neumann, 
Griechische Geschichtschreiber und Geschichtsquellen im zwilften Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 
1888), 5599. 

%* With Alexander’s greed for fame, Jul. 324, 1. 23, cf. Dio wept Bac.iv. 4; with 
Alexander’s intolerance of his father, Jul. 51, 1. 21, cf. Dio epi Bac. i. 16, and epi rvx. 
(2) xiv. 20; with Julian’s taunt as to Alexander’s murders, 575, 1. 13 (cf. 425, 1. 16), 
compare the last-mentioned passage in Dio, while the rpvp7 of Alexander, Jul. 333, 1. 3, 
had long been a rhetorical commonplace. For the judgements of the early rhetoricians 
ef. Franz Weber, Alexander der Grosse im Urteil der Griechen und Rimer (Leipzig, 
1909), and see J. R. Asmus, Julian und Dio Chrysostomos, Beilage zum Jahresbericht 
des Grossherzoglichen Gymnasiums zu Tauberbischofsheim, 1895, 20 seqq. 

% Alexander is under the protection of Heracles, pp. 406, 431, 1.1. Cf. wep? Bac. 
iv. 70. Compare Hoffmann’s judgement (p. 87) : ‘ Alexander gilt nur etwas wenn’s in 
den Krieg geht ; sobald der Januskopf Julians das Philosophenantlitz zeigt, sieht er 
Alexander nicht mehr.’ %° P. Batiffol, op. cit., p. 274. 
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6d0v* SueAOdv Toivw aracav Thv Ppvyiav Kai mpds Ty éoxaryv adiris wédw TO 
kadovpevov “Ikdviov katavrnoas, éféxduwe tTHv ‘Ioavpiav xatadirov Kal Tov 
Aeyopevov taipov imepavaBas, HAGE éxi ras woAES THS Kirxias, cal TO cTabpo 
mpoomehacas TO év “loos aitod KatacKyvoi, tov ék Maxedovias ’AAéEavdpov 
pipnodpevos* aitéb: yap Kaxeivos év “looG tov mpds Aapeiov trav Iepowv 
Bacrréa cvvexporrce ToAEMov, Kal TOUTOV ViKHGas érionpov Tov TOToOV eipydcarTo. 
"Exeibev tiv “Iootxdv xoArov diarrepdoas, HAGev ev Tapoot rH Tod, Kaxeider «is 
’Avrwxeov kth. Julian went right out of his way to visit the spot where 
the Hellenic hero had defeated the foe which he himself was now preparing 
to attack.3? The other passage is as follows :8 ryv Krnoupavra moAw xata- 
AaBov &dxe péya te Svarpagdpevos Epyov ep’ Erepa peraBaivew xpeirrova .. . 
épwra yap SiaBodsxdv ris cidwAopavias éyxtycdpevos Kal édricas did pév Tov 
Gbéwy Gedy abrod rodvypénov tiv Bacrreciav ee Kat véov yevérbar “AdéfarBpov, 
teptyevéoOar Sé kai Tav Nepodv xrX. The evidence in fact points, I think, 
to a conclusion contrary to that of Dr. Seeck. 

One more remark out of the many which suggest themselves: Dr. Seeck 
adopts the view that towards the extreme end of his reign Julian issued 
a law forbidding the Christians not only to teach in but even to attend 
the public schools. This he feels bound to do by reason of the quotations 
from this law given by the church historians and by Gregory of Nazianzus. 
He does not, however, note Gregory’s statement : 99 ratra pév 6 copds jpiv 
Baowreds te Kai vopobérys dorep iva pydev adrod ris Tupavvidos dpowpov 7 Kal 
mpoxnpvén tiv ddoyiav ev dpxf Tis éavtod Baciteias rupavvedcas mpd 
tav d\Awv tovs Adyous. What is the meaning of this? Is it simply a 
mistake? Dr. Seeck’s judgements on character and motive open up 
a wide field for discussion, but this is no place for such a debate. The 
new volume of the Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt is a book to 
read and re-read more than once." Norman H. Baynes. 





Christianity in Early Britain. By the late Hucn Wiuiams, M.A., D.D. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1912.) 


Tuts book is an expansion of a lecture delivered under the Davies Lecture 
Trust in a Welsh Calvinistic Methodist chapel at Birkenhead in June 1905, 
and the delay in its appearance was caused by the long illness and death 
of the author, who was only able to correct the first proofs. It therefore 
suffers under the disadvantages of not having been finally prepared for 
press by the author himself, and of having been published without reference 


* With this compare Julian at Arbela, Libanius, ii. 349, 1. 9 segg., and note 
Julian’s ambition to march to Hyrcania and the rivers of India, ibid. 359, 1. 5. 
See also ii. 213, 1. 10 ’AAcfdvdpou rod pidod Te abtd Kal ode tHvros nabeddew KA, 

** With this compare the remarkable passage in Socrates, Hist. iii. 21 memorevxws 
5? pavreias Tisiv, ds abrG cupmapay b pirdcopos Madgipos breriGero, kat dveipomoAnoas Tv 
*AAetdvdpou Trot Maxedévos Sdfav AaBeiv 7 wal padrdrgov imepBaivew ras ixecias Mepodv 
dmexpovoato’ kal évduce xara Tiv Tv@aydpou Kal TlAdrowos ddgav é« perevowpatwoews Ti 
*Adetavbpou éxev ¥uxty, padAov Be abrds eva "Adéfavbpos év érépw owpart. Ain % oinas 
abrov éfnmarnoe wal mapeckedace Tére Tiv ixeciay Tov Mépoou yi) napadéfacOa. 

» eae Patrol. Gr. xxxv, Or. iv, c. 6, p. 537 A. 


° I have noticed very few misprints, e.g. pp. 49, l. 16; 72, 1. 20; 387, 1. 11; 
398, 1. 25. 
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to works which appeared after he laid down the pen. If, for instance, 
Dr. Williams had seen Professor Oman’s England before the Norman 
Conquest, the short account of the English occupation in ch. 20 would no 
doubt have taken a different form. Nevertheless the work is a scholarly 
production which will be heartily welcomed by all who are interested 
in the subject with which it deals, the history of Christianity in Britain 
(by which Dr. Williams seems to mean the country inhabited by Welsh, 
the other races of Britain being only incidentally mentioned) down to the 
end of the Easter controversy about 800. On this subject we have a mass 
of legend and fable, but very little autheatic information, and it has been 
the fashion on one side to accept Welsh tradition and hagiographical 
legend, and even the falsifications of Geoffrey of Monmouth, without 
serious criticism, and on the other to pass over the whole as undeserving of 
attention. It is therefore a great thing to find a competent scholar 
with the necessary knowledge of Welsh who has taken the trouble to go 
through the authorities for the whole of this period and make a genuine 
attempt to sift the false from the true. It seems hardly credible that 
it should be necessary to devote a whole chapter to demolishing Geoffrey, 
but such is the persistence of falsehood based upon patriotism or religious 
prejudice that the labour cannot be said to have been wasted. It would 
of course be impossible to write anything like a continuous narrative where 
information is so scanty, and for a large portion of the work the author 
has merely taken certain celebrated names and told us all that can be dis- 
covered about them. Accordingly, from no fault of his, the composition 
often presents a disjointed appearance, and the conclusions are sometimes 
lame, or even, as in the case of the personality of Arthur, scarcely intel- 
ligible ; but, if the book could have received the author’s finishing touches, 
some of these defects might have been remedied. 

Of British Christianity before the departure of the Romans we may 
almost be said to know nothing, and the chapters which Dr. Williams 
has devoted to it are in large measure a general history of Christianity 
in the empire, or at least in the west, rather than of British Christianity 
in particular. Especially the chapter on the Faith of Nicaea seems almost 
entirely superfluous, and, as the subject lies outside the author’s province, 
it is perhaps the least satisfactory in the book. It was of course the 
Homoeusians, not the Homoeans, who inclined towards the Nicenes 
(p. 159), and I cannot see how the opinion of Sulpicius Severus quoted on 
p. 162 shows ‘ ascetic ideals’. But even in these early chapters the author 
appears at-his best in his critical discussion of the martyrdom of St. Alban 
(pp. 106, 109); and the account of little-known natives of Britain in 
ec. 13 and 15 (Dr. Williams successfully vindicates the British origin of 
Pelagius) is of considerable interest. 

When we think of the circumstances under which the book was pub- 
lished, the number of points to which objection can be taken must seem 
extraordinary few. I do not know what is meant by ‘ Lucan in the dozen 
or fewer lines of his preserved’ (p. 47), the whole of Lucan’s poem being 
extant, and it is strange to describe Gregory of Tours as a Frank (p. 277). 
Again, the opinion of Professor Bury quoted on p. 206 may be right or 
wrong, but I cannot see that Dr. Williams’s argument is an answer to it. 
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‘Trajan’ (p. 342) must be a slip for ‘Hadrian’, and ‘ Constantius’ 
(p. 98) for ‘ Caesarea’, while the name Caelestius should not have been 
written ‘ Coelestius ’ (pp. 203, 204, 207), especially as Caelestine is correctly 
given. ‘Sulpitius’ (p. 33) and ‘Huntington’ (p. 332) are no doubt 
misprints. E. W. Brooks. 


A History of the Eastern Roman Empire from the Fall of Irene to the Accession 
of Basil I (4.p. 802-67). By J.B. Bury. (London: Macmillan, 1912.) 


Ir is twenty-three years since the appearance of Professor Bury’s History 
of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene, and he has now followed 
it up by a continuation extending to the death of Michael III and covering 
what he describes as the Amorian period, though this name strictly 
applies only to the last forty-seven years. The termination of the preceding 
work was determined by the fact that it nearly coincides with the corona- 
tion of Charles the Great, with which an eastern as opposed to a western 
empire may be supposed to have begun; but the date does not in fact 
mark any important epoch in eastern history, and a more satisfactory 
division would have been 813, where the Chronicle of Theophanes ceases 
and there was a lull in the long war with the Arabs. The present work, 
therefore, really consists of two unequal portions, in one of which we 
have a detailed, though prejudiced, contemporary authority to guide us, 
while in the other we are, at least as far as secular events are concerned, 
more in the dark than in any other period of Byzantine history. In spite, 
however, of this lack of authorities the work is on a much larger scale than 
the earlier, for a whole volume is occupied by the events of sixty-five 
years, while in the History of the Later Roman Empire 407 years were 
comprised in two volumes. It is indeed possible that the very obscurity 
of the period necessitates greater length, since more discussion is required, 
especially as Professor Bury is able to use Syriac, Arabic, and Bulgarian 
sources which have only recently been made accessible, and his knowledge 
of Slavonic literature enables him to deal with the northern neighbours of 
the empire in a more scientific fashion than has ever been attempted 
before, at least in Western Europe. But besides the difference of scale the 
volume differs in plan also from the earlier work, for instead of the chrono- 
logical order there adopted, domestic affairs are related first, and foreign 
affairs follow, as in Gibbon. This plan has its advantages, but it also 
causes considerable inconvenience, since some events are necessarily 
related twice, and the first time in a shortened form which is hardly 
intelligible without reference to a later chapter, as in the case of the 
reign of Michael I, where the Bulgarian war is inextricably connected with 
the affairs of the court. Perhaps the plan of the book may be held 
responsible for a certain unevenness in the composition. For instance, 
a detailed narrative of the Arab war of Nicephorus is described as useless 
and tedious, and in this section little attempt is made to solve chrono- 
logical and topographical problems on which Professor Bury’s opinion 
would have been welcome, while the Arab war of Theophilus is discussed 
at considerable length in an appendix, where, by means of the new light 
thrown upon the subject by the publication of Michael the Syrian, Professor 
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Bury is able to fix the chronology of the campaigns with what may almost 
be described as certainty. My own supposition, however, that Manuel 
fled during the reign of Michael II is treated with greater respect than 
it deserves, for since the publication of Michael it is untenable, and the 
difficulty about the embassy of John may perhaps be removed by supposing 
that, though the ostensible object was to announce the emperor’s accession, 
it was not in fact sent till two years later. As we have no information 
about similar embassies, we cannot say if such delay was unusual. 

The Amorians were unfortunately succeeded by a dynasty who set 
themselves to belittle their exploits ; and, as the period covered by this 
volume falls between the great eras of the Isaurians and the Macedonians, 
it has been the custom to regard it as one of decadence, and in particular, 
because Michael III was a worthless voluptuary, the government during 
his reign has been treated as one of negligence and incapacity, in oblivion 
of the fact that for ten years the control of affairs was in the hands of his 
able and vigorous uncle. It is one of the chief merits of this volume 
that it does full justice to the Amorians, and especially to Bardas, though, 
if Professor Bury had paid more attention to Sicilian affairs (another 
much condensed section), he might have found support for his opinion 
there also. To the account of the Bulgarians I have already referred, and 
another portion of the book to which I should like to call special attention 
is the chapter on Photius and Ignatius. Previous writers have either 
written to support one side or the other, or been unable to free themselves 
from the mist in which the subject has been enveloped by their predecessors; 
and it is to Professor Bury’s credit that he has explained the true causes 
of the quarrel and set forth the merits and weaknesses of either party as 
no one has before done. Unfortunately the limits of his period compel 
him to leave the story half told. It is, however, to be regretted that in 
dealing with theological affairs he sometimes adopts the style of Gibbon, 
and that similarly in another chapter he speaks of a converted Bulgarian 
as ‘ changing his superstition’. Such expressions may cause offence and 
add nothing to history. Professor Bury will not allow any but a political 
or ecclesiastical object to the missions of the period ; and, as far as the 
statesmen and patriarchs are concerned, his position can hardly be 
disputed ; but it is another thing to be told that the Slavonic apostles 
wished only to extend the influence of the eastern church and empire. If 
this were so, it is hard to understand how after the fall of Photius they 
sought papal support and Methodius maintained the papal connexion 
till his death. To me it seems much more likely that the apostles desired 
simply the conversion of the heathen, and for this end were willing to work 
with either pope or patriarch. 

Professor Bury often surprises us by the vast extent of his reading 
and the keenness of his intuition, but there are places in which even he 
can be found nodding. For instance, he is much puzzled by the statement 
that Leo V was of Armenian and Assyrian birth, and that his progenitors 
slew their parents and fled to Armenia—the meaning of which is that he 
was a member of one of the two Armenian families (Gnuni and Artsruni) 
which claimed descent from the sons of Sennacherib. I have seen in some 
Armenian writer the name of the family to which he belonged, but cannot 
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now recover the reference. This is a trifle, but it is a serious matter that, 
though he points out the prime importance of the Chronicle of Michael 
for eastern affairs, he has in relating the conquest of Crete wholly neglected 
it. Michael describes the movements of Abdallah at considerable length, 
and places the expulsion of the Andalusians from Alexandria in December 
827 (transl. p. 60), from which it follows that we must date the occupation 
of Crete in 828, not with Professor Bury in 825. The account of their 
relations with the authorities in Egypt is also quite different from that 
which Professor Bury derives from the Spanish encyclopaedist Al Humaida 
(not ‘ Humandi ’, as he writes it). 

In any large historical work, especially one dealing with so difficult 
a period as this, there must be many points on which the author’s con- 
clusions will be challenged. For my part, I am unable to believe that 
Photius was born ‘ not much later than 800’. Ifso, he was seventy-eight at 
the Greek eighth synod, eighty-five at his second deposition, when he was 
playing an active part in politics, and at least ninety at his death, even if 
we do not with Professor Bury make him live to 897 ; yet the sources give 
no indication of great age. The reason given is that according to his own 
statement he was anathematized by an Iconoclast synod, and no such 
synod later than 815 is known. But would a synod really anathematize 
a boy of fourteen ? If he was nephew of Tarasius, he is not likely to have 
been much younger ; but zarpdéGeos should, on the analogy of ddeAdorais, 
mean not ‘ paternal uncle’ but ‘ father’s uncle’. It is odd that in another 
place also (p. 459) Professor Bury has involved himself in a chronological 
difficulty through what seems to be a misunderstanding of a word of 
relationship, for the usual meaning of ééadeAdos in Byzantine Greek is 
not ‘nephew’ but ‘cousin’. I cannot, however, believe that the Basil 
here mentioned is not the emperor ; if the rector were intended, the expres- 
sion would surely be tov airod BaoAciov. Moreover, while it was natural 
that Basil’s own kinsmen should support him, it would be strange to find 
three members of another family among his accomplices. While upon the 
subject of translation, I may refer to another word which I understand 
differently from Professor Bury. Simeon says that Theodora objected to 
Eudocia Ingerina on account of dvaide, which Professor Bury renders 
‘impudence ’, inferring that she was a woman of spirit, whom Theodora 
feared as a rival influence. But, as Basil’s wife, Eudocia showed no signs 
of strong character, and the word seems more naturally to mean ‘ immo- 
desty ’ and imply that she was already Michael’s mistress. But, what- 
ever the meaning, the passage is a serious objection to the theory that 
Simeon drew from a chronicle written under Basil or Leo. 

Professor Bury, following Finlay, holds that the civil war of 821-4 was a 
chief cause of the disappearance of the small proprietors in Asia Minor; but 
the perpetual insecurity caused bythe Arab raids would surely be much more 
effectual than a four years’ war, and indeed the financial system described 
on p. 214 would alone suffice to bring about the result. I cannot also but 
think that desire to rescue the Amorians from undeserved opprobrium has 
sometimes caused the author to overstate his case. It is scarcely justifiable 
to speak of the charge against Bardas as mere rumour, for one can hardly 
believe that Ignatius would have run his head against the wall over the 
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matter unless the fact had been open and manifest. This consideration 
perhaps explains his silence with regard to Basil’s crimes, which Professor 
Bury finds so inconsistent (p. 188) ; for Basil’s guilt was never admitted. 
Again, he says that the life of Theophilus was so exemplary that even 
the hostile chroniclers could only rake up one story against it, and this 
characterization of Theophilus may be correct; but the argument, which 
Professor Bury used in his earlier work also (ii. 304, 367), seems to me 
fallacious, the fact being that simple unchastity was regarded in much the 
same light as attendance at theatres, as a thing which in monks or clergy- 
men was a gross offence, but in other men theoretically reprehensible, 
but in fact not worth noticing: nor does this story convey the impression 
of having been raked up to discredit Theophilus. If silence on this point 
is proof of innocence we shall have strange results. 

I conclude with a few minor points. It is surely misleading to render 
Aoyobérys rot Spdépov * Logothete of the Course’, for no one knows better 
than Professor Bury that dpopuos is the post; on p. 194 it seems to be 
implied that the papal patrimonies in Calabria and the papal jurisdiction 
in Calabria were the same thing; on p. 10 the appointment of Bardanes 
as povootpatyyds is mentioned as if it were an innovation, though Heraclius 
held the same position under Tiberius III (Theoph., a.m. 6190); the 
assumed identity of Babek’s general Nasr with the Syrian freebooter 
(p. 253, n. 4) seems most unlikely ; the mention of a ‘ governor of Tunis’ 
(p. 244) reads like an anachronism; the name Gabala or Jabala should 
not be written ‘Jaballah’; on p. 93 ‘Constantius’ should be ‘ Con- 
stantine’, and at 141, 1. 26 ‘Theodora’ should be ‘Theoctiste’. It is 
more important that Professor Bury states (pp. 152, 430) that the icono- 
clastic controversy permanently removed statues from the churches. 
This assertion is often made ; but it would be more satisfactory if evidence 
for the use of statues in eastern churches before the iconoclastic period 

were given. E. W. Brooks. 






Cartulaires de Abbaye de Molesme, 916-1250. Publiés avec une Introduc- 
tion diplomatique, historique et géographique par Jacques LAURENT. 
Tome II: Texte et Index. (Collection de Documents publiés avec 
le Concours de la Commission des Antiquités de la Céte-d’Or.) 
(Paris: Picard, 1911.) 


THE editor of this volume gives the text of the first and an epitome of 
the second cartulary of Molesme. The first cartulary was compiled 
about 1142, but received some additions in the years 1142-70 and others 
in the thirteenth century. The object of the compilers was to form 
a register of title-deeds. Excluding the additions of a miscellaneous 
character at the end of the volume, this cartulary contains 272 documents. 
Many of these are valuable for the local history of Champagne and 
Burgundy, or for the light which they throw upon the law and institutions 
of the French kingdom. The second cartulary, planned as a supplement 
and a continuation to the first, was compiled about 1250, and contains 
761 documents. To have printed it in extenso would have been too costly. 
M. Laurent, therefore, contents himself with analysing the majority of 
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the documents, only giving the full texts of those which he considers 
exceptionally interesting. We regret that he has not been able to reproduce 
all documents belonging to the period covered by the first cartulary. 
But, as nearly three hundred pages of this volume are devoted to the 
second cartulary, we cannot fairly complain of an economy which was 
doubtless forced upon him. He has spared no pains to make this volume 
useful. There is a full index of persons and places ; previous editions and 
existing manuscripts of every document are duly noted; and there are 
many footnotes. These cartularies are not unknown to French historians. 
They were used by M. d’Arbois de Jubainville ; and more recently many 
extracts have been printed by MM. Ernest Petit and Emile Socard. But 
the bibliographies of M. Laurent show that many of the documents here 
printed or summarized have neither been edited nor used. 

One problem, however, must be faced before the first cartulary, which 
is for several reasons the more important, can be accepted as a veracious 
source. Was the copyist fairly accurate and honest in the reproduction of 
the originals which he had before him? A small number of these originals 
still exists, and M. Laurent has duly collated them with the cartulary. In 
some cases the result is reassuring ; nos. 143, 222, and 244 are faithful copies 
of extant originals. Elsewhere, however, the divergence is serious enough 
to necessitate the printing of the two texts in parallel columns. M. Laurent, 
it seems to us, has approached the problem of the variations in a spirit of 
excessive optimism. He makes a practice of assuming that, where the 
cartulary differs from a known original, the copyist was following another 
original (now lost) relating to the same transaction. It is a simpler explana- 
tion of the facts to suppose that the copyist felt free to paraphrase the docu- 
ment before him, and that he occasionally omitted passages, either through 
inadvertence or because he regarded them as superfluous for the purpose 
of legal evidence. There are many verbal differences between the cartulary 
and the originals ; there are serious omissions in the cartulary ; but the com- 
piler is not in the habit of interpolating. Herein he differs from the scribe 
of the second cartulary, who appears at times to commit, or to endorse, 
a fraudulent interpolation. In support of this view we may cite one or 
two instances. No. 20 (p. 29) of the first cartulary is a case of deliberate 
omission ; the scribe only reproduces so much of the original as relates 
to the chapel of St. Vaubourg; and he paraphrases freely, converting 
a charter, written in the first person, into a memorandum written in 
the third. The rest of the original is not needed for his purpose, because 
he gives elsewhere a sufficient title-deed, from the same seigneur, for the 
properties in question (no. 240). In no. 26 (p. 36) the cartulary omits 
three passages of the original; the first and second are concessions of 
valuable privileges, while the third (containing a threat of anathema 
and a dating clause) has no practical import. In no. 28 (p. 40), where the 
cartulary must be compared with two originals differing inter se, the most 
material peculiarity of the cartulary is that it omits all mention of certain 
chapels which, according to both originals, formed part of the grant. 
The one case in which we feel inclined to admit the existence of a lost 
original different from that which we possess is no. 217 (p. 198). Here the 
cartulary gives a conventional preamble, which is wanting in the extant 
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original. The cartulary says that the grant was made at the instance 
of Bishop Robert of Langres, while the original names the successor of 
Robert ; the list of witnesses in the original begins with Hugh, count of 
Champagne, who does not appear in the copy of the cartulary. Here it is 
plain that we are dealing with two different records of the same grant ; but 
M. Laurent thinks that both the so-called original and the document of 
the cartulary may have been drawn up some years after the event. It 
would, perhaps, have been worth his while to scrutinize more closely all the 
originals which he has printed. One or two of them contain passages 
which look like interpolations, and in the case of no. 28 one is inclined 
to condemn the second ‘ original ’ on internal evidence. 

Many of the topics which the cartularies illustrate have been discussed 
by the editor in his volume of prolegomena.1 Thus he has given (i. 138) 
a complete list of the documents relating to crusaders and their benefac- 
tions. As might be expected from the geographical situation of Molesme, 
the number of such documents is exceptionally large. Among the more 
notable crusaders mentioned in the cartularies are Odo I of Burgundy, 
William II of Nevers, Hugh of Champagne, William III of Nevers, 
and William I of Sancerre. The earliest references belong to the 
closing years of the eleventh century; the last is dated 1218. The 
transactions of the crusaders with the abbey are not uninstructive. In 
several cases a seigneur obtains from Molesme the necessary funds for the 
iter Hierosolimitanum. One sells his allod to the monks for £27 of the 
money of Molesme ; after his return he is enraged to find that his younger 
brother, dying childless, had given to the monks another part of the 
paternal inheritance ; but finally he compounds his claim for £10 (ii. 222). 
Two brothers, who had founded the priory of Crisenon and granted it to 
Molesme, start for Jerusalem about the year 1100 ; the monks of Molesme 
giveto one of thema mule and to the other the sum of thirty shillings (ii. 84). 
But they fail to perform their vow at that time: when the younger of 
them at last sets forth he obtains funds from the abbot on the security 
of allodial property at Crisenon, granting the income of the land during 
his absence to the monks of Crisenon ; then, a little later, to provide for 
the health of his soul, he conceded that the land so mortgaged should 
pass absolutely to the monks at his death, and that security for his debt, 
if still unpaid, should be given to them elsewhere (ii. 64). Another makes 
a similar bargain in a slightly different form: he pledges an estate for 
£16 with the condition that either he or his brother, on returning from 
Jerusalem and repaying the money, may hold the estate for life, after 
which it shall pass absolutely to Molesme (ii. 229). The seigneur of 
Maligny, being stricken by grievous infirmity, makes a grant of lands to 
the abbey on the sole condition that, should he afterwards start for 
Jerusalem, the monks shall give him a suitable sum, to be fixed at their 
discretion (ii. 114). It is worth noticing that these transactions date from 
the early years of the crusading movement, that the seigneurs who strike 
such bargains are comparatively insignificant, and the lands in question 
of small extent. We are not led to the conclusion that religious houses 
battened extensively upon the needs of crusaders ; or that the crusades 


1 See ante, xxiv. 125. 
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made land a drug in the market. But it is clear that the crusades created 
a new demand for ready money, and that prosperous houses such as 
Molesme benefited from the movement owing to their possession of spare 
capital. In other ways also they reaped advantages. The ordinary 
crusader provided for his spiritual weal by making some small donation 
on the eve of departure; a good instance is the grant of one serf by 
Odo I of Burgundy, ‘ ut in suis orationibus apud Deum sui memoriam 
facerent, quatinus eius votum et iter, quo Therusalem tendebat, in bonum 
dirigeret ’ (ii. 143). Others remit their claims against the monks (ii. 483). 
Others, again, make amends for past outrages; a count of Nevers ‘de 
incendio quod in villa Molismensi fecerat’ (ii. 42); a smaller man for the 
serfs whom he had carried off by force (ii. 379). 

Passing from such abnormal benefactions to those of a more usual 
character, we find that the commonest subject of a grant to Molesme is 
a private church, or some part of its lands and rights. Glebes and tithes 
and fees and offerings were the most considerable sources of the great 
revenues which Molesme had acquired by the middle of the twelfth century. 
The documents which record these gifts would have been invaluable 
to Professor Imbart de la Tour, the most recent historian of the rural 
parish. He was chiefly concerned with the legal position of the lay pro- 
prietors ; and nowhere is this so clearly explained as in the charters by 
which they surrender their rights to religious houses such as Molesme. 
We obtain, in the first place, a complete list of the valuable rights which 
they possessed, of the temporalties and spiritualties belonging to a parish 
church. It is a long and interesting inventory. The charters conveying 
the whole interest in such a church give only the briefest analysis : 
ecclesia cum decimis et oblationibus, atrio et terra altaris et censualibus ad altare 

pertinentibus (ii. 37). 
ecclesia cum omnibus appenditiis suis: omnes videlicet decimationes, oblationes 

quoque et sepulturas, silvam etiam et terram et aquarum decursus, cuncta 

scilicet ad ipsam ecclesiam pertinentia (ii. 41). 

But when we turn to the grants of part-owners, or to documents which 
define the rights of the priest as opposed to those of the patron, we are 
almost overwhelmed with details. No form of profitable estate was more 
complex, or lent itself more easily to subdivision among heirs and feoffees. 
There is first of all the sacred edifice ecclesia ipsa, in which the different 
altars might belong to different persons ; already between the years 1080 
and 1090 we see the founder of a new parish church at Nancy assigning the 
parish altar (altare principale) to the monks of Molesme ‘ ita liberum ut 
nullus in eo aliquid haberet preter monachos’ (ii. 73). This grant might 
naturally be supposed to include the terra altaris which regularly figures 
among the possessions of a parish church ; but the terra altaris is separately 
specified by the benefactor, and only one-half of it is assigned to the 
monks. The tithes again, though in a sense they belong to the altar, 
are granted separately ; it is quite usual to find that the ecclesia, the 
decimatio, the terra que ad ecclesiam pertinet are distinguished in a grant 
(e.g. ii. 57, 97). A further complication is introduced by the existence 
of the parish priest. For he has a customary endowment (presbiteratus) 
the constituents of which vary from place to place, but which is treated 
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as an integral whole, a separate estate. The priest has some of the fees 
and oblations pertaining to the altar; he may have land as well, ‘feodum 
quod pertinet ad presbiteratum ’ (ii. 71); he will certainly have a house 
(ii. 80). None of this property is included in a grant of the altar or of the 
land of the altar (ii. 73). Finally, we have to notice the rights connected 
with the body of the church, and with the atrium or forecourt. In several 
cases the lay proprietor reckons among his sources of profit the ‘censum 
archarum que in ipsa essent ecclesia ’ (ii. 152, 234); according to Ducange 
a rent exacted from the merchants who bought and sold in the church, 
though it seems possible that the archae were simply strong-boxes for safe 
custody. The atrium is consecrated ground, a necessary adjunct of every 
parish church in the neighbourhood of Molesme, commonly used as a 
cemetery, and so sacred that it ought not to be in possession of a layman 
(ii. 127, 227). But it is often held separately from the church, and in 
various ways is a source of revenue. The sepulturae do not go with the 
atrium (they are distinguished, for instance, in a grant of the church of 
Nailly, ii. 68); but the land comprised in the atrium is let at a high 
rent to peasants and others for their houses (ii. 75); and the holder 
of the atrium has the justice over those who live in it (ii. 65, 96, &c.). 
Sometimes the holder builds for himself a house within the atrium 
(ii. 71, 238); and in one case at least the atrium seems to be used as 
arable land (ii. 54). 

So much for the sources of revenue. In the period covered by the first 
cartulary of Molesme they are seldom found united in a single hand. 
The parish priest has but a contemptible part of them. Much is held 
allodially by the representatives of the original founders, ‘ antiqui fideles , . . 
qui ipsam ecclesiam in proprio alodio fundaverunt’ (ii. 67). The tithe and 
the consecrated land, to say nothing of the terra altaris, belong to the 
lord of the manor in absolute ownership (ii. 47). Consequently he may 
grant them away as a fief; and much property pertaining to parish 
churches is held in feudal tenure. We find the endowment of the priest 
thus treated; in one place it is called feodwm presbiterale (ii. 103); in 
another, iunioratus (ii. 35). We find a layman holding a church in fee from 
the bishop of Langres, and apparently holding it by military service 
(ii. 141-2). Tithes, the presbiteratus, quicquid pertinet ad altare, the atrium, 
the oblationes, sepultura, baptisterium—all appear in the hands of lay 
vassals (ii. 96, 211, 217). 

It is not surprising that the reformers of the Hildebrandine period 
should have attacked these scandalous cases of misappropriation. On 
the whole we must be surprised at the forbearance which they manifested 
in devising remedies. Historically these endowments belonged to the 
parish priest. If they had become larger than was needful for his main- 
tenance the bishop was the person entitled to the superfluous revenues, 
since the parish had been created at the expense of the bishop. But 
the cartularies of Molesme show us that the bishops of Langres and Troyes 
and Chalons were always ready to accept, as a satisfactory compromise, 
a grant by a lay proprietor of the church, or of his interest in the church, 
to a deserving religious community. M. Laurent explains the policy 
of the bishops by assuming that they hoped in this way to achieve ‘la 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CVIII. 3D 
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restauration de chaque église paroissiale dans ses droits . . . la reconstitution 
lente des patrimoines paroissiaux ” (ii. 131-2). In a sense this is true. The 
abbots of Molesme, when once they had acquired any species of right in 
a parish church, spared no efforts to secure the remainder of the endow- 
ment. As a last resource they were prepared to-buy up the layman’s 
interest (ii. 243). More often they found that one benefaction led naturally 
to another: it was in this way that they gathered together from different 
hands the property of the church of Saint-Moré (ii. 66, 71, 132); in the 
case of the church of Merrey, the count of Brienne, to whom the church had 
originally belonged, was induced to take the first step by surrendering the 
few rights which still remained to him, and by signifying that he would 
sanction any grants of restitution which his vassals might be induced to 
make ; a number of them followed his lead (ii. 96). But the result of such 
transactions was not to enrich the parish priest. At Merrey, for example, 
a priory was founded; and this was a not infrequent outcome of such 
acquisitions. If there was no such new foundation, the monks of Molesme 
appropriated to their own use all that the seigneurs had resigned. 

The bishops were content that this should happen. Their main consider- 
ation was that ecclesiastical endowments were being emancipated from 
lay ownership: ‘ protestamur maximum nefas esse bona ecclesiastica in 
manu laicorum, maxime militum, devenire’ (ii. 141). They also secured 
a further advantage, in that they were able to reassert and re-define their 
relation to the parish priest. In 1114 William of Champeaux confirms to 
Molesme the churches which they have acquired in his diocese of Chilons ; 
but he stipulates that the priests appointed shall be suitable persons and 
shall be presented to the bishop of Chalons to be invested with their cures 
(ii. 180). There is no attempt to dictate the use which shall be made of 
the endowments; unless it be a general stipulation that the purposes 
named by the benefactors shall be observed (ii. 182). The one case in 
which the bishop interferes with the abbey’s administration of a benefice 
is when the vested interests of the parish priest are attacked. Deservedly 
or undeservedly, religious houses were supposed to treat their priests badly. 
A bishop of Troyes, himself granting a parish church, makes a significant 
reservation: ‘quoniam aliquot monachi maletractant suos presbyteros, 
iccirco presbiteratum illius ecclesie retinui in episcopi dominio, ne forte 
aliqua violentia minuatur sibi aliquid de suo beneficio’ (ii. 142). From 
time to time a priest appeals to the bishop, on the ground that dues which 
should be his are taken by the abbey. The bishop in one case confines 
himself to an investigation of the local custom, without inquiring whether 
the customary endowment is adequate (ii. 35). In another, after long 
litigation, he imposes what he regards as an equitable settlement—an 
equal division of oblations, testamentary gifts, and fiefs pertaining to the 
altar (ii. 484); but as the litigation had been prolonged it may be taken 
for granted that the facts in dispute were obscure. What seems clear from 
these cases is that, if the parish priest seldom benefited materially by the 
change of patron, a religious house was not allowed to exploit the presbyteral 
endowment. The ill-paid curé, rendering to Molesme an exact account 
of the fees earned by his services—‘ baptisterium, benedictionem perarum, 
visitationes infirmorum, missas pro defunctis, oblationes nuptiarum et 
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purificationum, confessiones’ (ii. 35)—was a survival from the period 
of seigneurial ownership. 

We hope enough has been said to show the great importance of these 
cartularies. Many other lines of investigation are suggested by the 
editorial introduction. Others suggest themselves even to a cursory 
reader. It is evident, for instance, that there is much to be learned about 
the seigneurial jurisdictions of Molesme. M. Laurent deserves our cordial 
thanks for placing such a valuable storehouse of documents at the service 
of medieval students. H. W. C. Davis. 


A History of Preston in Amounderness. By H. W. CLemesua. (University 
of Manchester Publications, no. lxvii, 1912.) 


ALTHOUGH of more purely local interest than other volumes in the Historical 
Series of the Manchester University publications, Mr. Clemesha’s History 
of Preston is a careful and readable piece of work. The writer has had 
various materials to hand in Lingard’s Preston Charters, Abram’s Preston 
Guild Rolls, Hewitson’s Preston Court Leet Records, and Smith’s Records 
of Preston Parish Church. There are also three monographs on the history 
of Preston already in existence, the work of Messrs. Hardwick, Fishwick, 
and Hewitson. Preston cannot, therefore, be said to lack historians; nor 
has there been any want of enterprise in publishing its local archives. 

Preston occurs in Domesday Book at the head of the townships of 
Amounderness. Sixty-one townships are there said to ‘ belong to’ it, 
a phrase that has been variously interpreted. ‘ The probable explanation,’ 
says Mr. Clemesha, “ seems to be that they belonged to Preston in a tenurial 
and not a fiscal way ; that, in short, they were grouped together, because 
they were held of the lord of the manor of Preston.’ The phrase may, 
however, it is submitted, point to a pre-feudal bond of connexion, and as 
chief town of a hundred Preston may have formed the centre of an adminis- 
trative district in pre-conquest times, and have possessed a burghal 
character before it received (probably by grant from Roger of Poitou) 
the borough customs that it borrowed from the ordinances of Breteuil. 
The fact that Preston was the place of meeting of the sheriff's county court 
as well as of the hundred court of Amounderness accords with the supposi- 
tion that Preston was a centre of administration and jurisdiction long 
before Roger of Poitou became possessed of it. 

The earliest recorded charter granted to Preston was given to the 
town by Henry I, but has not survived. Nothing can be learnt either from 
the charter whereby Henry II granted to the men of Preston the privileges 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme, since the charter granted to Newcastle-under- 
Lyme is also wanting. There is, however, preserved in the municipal 
archives a custumal of the early fourteenth century, which has been 
printed by Miss Bateson in this Review (xv. 496 segq.). Another valuable 
town document is the orders made at the gild merchant of 1328. The 
first article of the custumal sets out that the men of Preston ‘ may have 
a gild merchant with hanse and other customs and liberties belonging to 
that gild’. The gild merchant is, needless to say, theoretically distinct 
from the governing body of the borough; yet neither the orders of 1328 
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nor those made at the next recorded gild merchant in 1397 give any trace 
of the existence of a gild merchant as a separate organization or semi- 
corporate body, nor does the Preston gild appear to have possessed any other 
officials than the officers of the borough. Mr. Clemesha is probably correct 
in his conclusion : 

The explanation may possibly be, that in Preston the trade privileges and rights 
of trade legislation which were contained in a grant of a gild merchant, with or without 
hanse, such as were conferred upon the burgesses of Preston, were not, as in other 
towns, exercised by a separate body formed to deal with them and called a gild 
merchant, but were the function of the mayor and the capital or principal burgesses. 
The chief business of the gild merchant in later times was the admission 
of burgesses, and these were admitted either as in-burgesses or out- 
burgesses, the former being the persons who were resident in the town. 
The distinction between in-burgesses and out-burgesses plays an important 
part in the history of Preston. In the reign of Henry VIII, Sir Richard 
Hoghton, a neighbouring landowner and the principal of the out-burgesses, 
endeavoured to obtain control of the election of the mayor as well as of 
the borough members of parliament. Hoghton’s action was found to be 
contrary to certain articles drawn up for the good rule of the town, for- 
bidding out-burgesses to meddle in the mayoral election. The right of 
election of members of parliament for the borough was claimed by, and 
seems to have been exercised by, the corporation to the exclusion of all 
other burgesses, whether resident or non-resident, but was disputed on the 
occasion of the election of 1661. The report of the committee for privileges 
and elections, adopted by the house of commons, had unexpected and 
far-reaching results. It declared that, ‘the question being, whether the 
mayor and twenty-four burgesses had only voices, or the inhabitants at 
large, the committee was of the opinion that all the inhabitants had 
voices in the election ’. 

In 1768 an ingenious whig vicar of the parish, dissatisfied at the 
return of the two tOry candidates, instigated an election petition. The 
foundation of the petitioners’ case was the vague drafting of the resolution 
of 1661, and the fact that, whereas the parliamentary franchise had in 
practice been restricted to inhabitant in-burgesses, a literal construction 
of the resolution of 1661 threw it open to all inhabitants. The house of 
commons gave its verdict in favour of the petitioners, with the result that 
manhood suffrage was thereby established for the borough of Preston. 
The reform bill of 1832 acted as a disfranchising measure. Previously to 
this and to the municipal corporation act of 1835 Preston combined a demo- 
cratic parliamentary franchise with an oligarchic municipal constitution. 
The mayor was in theory elected by an electoral board of twenty-four (who 
are to be distinguished from the twenty-four who formed the town council), 
but, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the practice was to nominate 
as mayor the senior alderman. 

In dealing with the part played by Preston in the civil war, Mr. Clemesha 
has followed Mr. Broxap’s monograph on The Cywil War in Lancashire, 
published in the same series. He gives careful accounts of the two battles 
of Preston (1648 and 1715). For the state of Preston at the close of the 
seventeenth century he has utilized Kuerden’s Brief Description of the 
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Burrough and Town of Preston and its Government and Guild, written shortly 
after 1682, and three local diaries, covering the years 1683-90, of which 
one, namely that of Edward Fleetwood, is as yet unpublished. The 
municipal and political history of Preston in the nineteenth century is 
also given at length. The treatment of the medieval history of the town 
is, perhaps, rather scanty, but, as a study in town government, Mr. Cleme- 
sha’s work deserves every commendation. H. H. E. Craster. 


Charters of the Borough of Southampton. Edited by H. W. GrppeEn. 
Two vols. (Publications of the Southampton Record Society. 
Southampton, 1909-10.) 


Tue charters of Southampton form an instructive series, both for the 
comparative study of municipal institutions and as illustrating the various 
devices by which a paternal government might foster the trade or relieve 
the financial necessities of a favoured town. These two volumes are very 
welcome, although the editor’s work leaves something to be desired in 
method and in accuracy. He has printed a number of inspeximuses, when 
it would have been the natural and reasonable course to re-arrange in 
chronological order the charters which they contain. His method involves 
the printing of duplicate versions of several charters, whereas he should 
have formed one critical text of each by collating the versions. Neither 
his transcriptions nor his translations are impeccable. They contain 
slips which may mislead the inexperienced student, and which suggest 
that Mr. Gidden is insufficiently acquainted with the idiom of chancery 
Latin. 

The municipal development of Southampton starts with the formation 
of a gild-merchant, which, as we learn from a charter of Henry II (i. 10, 
26), was in existence before 1135. Already in the reign of Henry II the 
burgesses held Southampton and Portsmouth in farm from the Crown. 
But of a borough constitution the charters tell us nothing before the reign 
of Henry III. Southampton was ruled by a mayor in 1217, and did not 
appreciate the privilege ; in 1249 Henry III conceded the abolition of the 
office. In 1256 he granted to the burgesses the right of dealing directly 
with the exchequer through their bailiffs, and of electing their own coroners 
ad attachiamenta placitorum coronae ; he endowed the borough court with 
exclusive jurisdiction over their tenements and chattels within the borough ; 
he also gave the return of writs and promised that no writs save those of 
right, of novel disseisin, and of dower, should run in Southampton (i. 14, 
*30). A distinct advance is made in the charter of Henry IV (1401). This 
recognizes the existence of the mayor, who sits with the bailiffs in the gild- 
hall to hear all pleas, real or personal or mixed, arising within the borough. 
It grants to the burgesses the privileges of infangthief, outfangthief, view 
of frankpledge, catalla felonum, and fines for transgressions. It mentions 
the four aldermen, who are joined with the mayor and four elected repre- 
sentatives of the community, to act as justices of the peace for the purposes 
of the statute of labourers (i. 40). The first charter of incorporation was 
granted by Henry VI in 1445. It provides that the burgesses are to be 
“una communitas perpetua, corporata in re et nomine, per nomen Maioris, 
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Ballivorum, et Burgensium villae illius’. The mayor and bailiffs are to be 
annually elected, and must be sufficiently skilled in the law to be capable 
of pleading in all suits before the royal judges. The grant of a staple is 
added ; and the burgesses are ordered to elect annually a mayor of the 
staple and constables (i. 54). Two years later the king granted that 
Southampton and Portsmouth should be unus integer comitatus corporatus, 
with an elected sheriff wielding all the powers that belong to other sheriffs 
in other counties (i. 70). In 1461, in a charter of Edward IV, we come 
across the recorder ; quidam iuris peritus is to sit as a custos pacis with the 
mayor, aldermen, and four other burgesses, to do justice under the assizes 
of watch and ward, the statutes of labourers and those directed against 
liveries and Lollards (i. 106). From this date to the reign of Charles I 
the charters give no evidence of constitutional growth, but in 1640 the 
recorder is mentioned by his title. The charter of that year also recognizes 
the existence of the common council, sanctions the creation of a court of 
orphans, and provides for the election of a town clerk ‘ to do all things 
which pertain to the office of town clerk in any other borough ’ (ii. 76). 
Obviously the charters do not give us a complete account of constitutional 
growth. But they supply a rough outline, the details of which must be 
filled in from the other records of the town. H. W. C. Davis. 


Livre de la Conqueste de la Princée de? Amorée. Chronique de Morée (1204- 
1305). Publiée pour la Société de lHistoire de France par JEAN 
Lonenon. (Paris: Renouard, 1911.) 

ALEXANDRE Bucnon. Voyage dans ’Eubée, les [les Ioniennes et les 
Cyclades en 1841. Publié pour la premiére fois avec une notice 
biographique et bibliographique par JEAN Lonenon. Préface de 
Maurice Barris. (Paris: Emile-Paul, 1911.) 


THE editor of these two volumes, both connected with the name of Buchon, 
has rendered a conspicuous service to medieval Greek history. Not only 
has he given us a critical edition of the Rrench version of the Chronicle of 
the Morea, last published by Buchon in 1845, but he has exhumed from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale that part of the French scholar’s journal of travel 
in Greece which refers to the islands. Hitherto Buchon’s journey through 
insular Hellas was known only in a few articles, published in the rare 
Revue de Paris and Revue Indépendante during 1842-4, and limited to 
a part of Euboia and some of the Cyclades. 

In a long introduction to the text of the Chronicle M. Longnon examines 
the theories as to its date and authorship advanced by his predecessors» 
He then puts forward the strange hypothesis that ‘the original of the 
Chronicle was written in Italian and probably in the Venetian dialect’ 
(p. lxxvi). From this lost Venetian original were compiled, according to 
him, the French, Greek, Italian, and Aragonese versions, which we still 
possess. To the present writer the historical and philological evidence 
adduced for an Italian original appears inadequate. Here and there, as 
in the date of the accession of Guillaume de Villehardouin (pp. viii, 
Ixxxvili), the editor has not kept abreast of recent research in the 
Vatican archives. But his edition is scholarly and the map useful. 
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Thus the student now has modern reprints of both the Greek! and the 
French versions. 

Buchon’s travels possess a double interest—for the light which they 
throw on the history of Frankish Greece, and for their sketches of the 
modern kingdom in the last years of absolute monarchy and of the Ionian 
islands under the commissionerships of Sir Howard Douglas and Mackenzie. 
The entirely new portions of the narrative (pp. 45-149, 220-47) accordingly 
contain much of value to students of both periods. English readers will 
peruse with pleasure the account of Mr. Noel’s property at Achmet Aga ; 
they will be less gratified by the criticisms, often just, of the British 
protectorate in the Ionian islands, where Buchon met such celebrities as 
Mustoxidi and Mercati, the respective historians of Corfi and Zante ; 
Mackenzie, the newly-arrived lord high commissioner; and Viaro Capo 
d’Istria, eldest brother of the murdered president and lately accused 
of complicity in the so-called * phil-orthodox’ conspiracy. The French 
visitor paid tribute to the material progress of the islands, but observed 
that the British, with the exception of Lord Guilford, had done little for 
education; and he foresaw the union with Greece. In Euboia and the 
Cyclades he studied the remains of the medieval Italian rule, and 
copied down extracts from the manuscript history of Naxos by Father 
Lichtle, whom he erroneously calls ‘ Riechter’, and who is mentioned 
by Pasch von Krienen in 1773 as superior of the Jesuits in that island. 
These extracts are given in an appendix; but a study of the whole 
manuscript from Hopf’s papers at Berlin has convinced the present writer 
that the historical part is largely based upon Sauger and Lebeau. 
This valuable diary of travel contains a few other errors. The date 
* 1361” (p. xxxvili) is an obvious slip; by ‘ Zaccaria’ (p. 37) is meant 
Licario ; * 1863” is thrice erroneously given as the date of the Ionian 
union with Greece (pp. 78 n. 4, 142, 146); De Bosset was the name of 
the officer connected with the cession of Parga ; Epeiros not ‘ Acarnanie ’ 
(pp. 130, 146) lies opposite Corfu ; Marco Sanudo was not ‘second’ duke 
of Naxos (p. 166), nor was Barbarossa the pirate living in ‘ 1390” (p. 167). 
We are thrice wrongly told that the Turks took Andros * in 1596” (pp. 215, 
228, 231). Much, of course, has been published on the medieval history 
of Greece since Buchon travelled there ; but his work will always be useful, 
and the sketch of his life and the preface by the author of that charming 
book, Le Voyage de Sparte, give additional importance to this delightful 
volume. WILuiaM MILLER. 






Histoire des Corporations d Arts et Métiers des Ville et Comté de Montbéliard 
et des Seigneuries en dépendant. Par Lion Narpin et Juntan Mav- 
VEAUX. 2 vols. (Paris: Champion, 1910.) 


As the town and comté of Montbéliard, which lie at the southern end of 
the Vosges, passed to the house of Wiirtemberg in 1397 and did not 
become part of France till 1793, and as the earliest document referred 
to is dated 1430, all the phases of corporate life described in this 
book arose under German influences. This is further indicated by the 


1 Cf. ante, xix. 573. 
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gradual substitution of the term Schomffe or Chomffe (Zunjt) for 
mestier, and by the fact that one of the leading motives for the 
revision of trade ordinances was to secure the recognition of the town’s 
journeymen as qualified craftsmen in the cities of the Rhine. The sets 
of ordinances on which the work is based, and a full selection of which 
is presented in the second volume, represent four distinct periods of 
corporate development, the earliest being due to the autonomous activity 
of the gilds in the fifteenth century, and the rest being embodied in three 
groups of ducal charters granted respectively in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century, in the last half of the sixteenth century, and in the 
middle decades of the eighteenth century. 

The range of corporate life thus covered is wide for a small town 
of 3,000 inhabitants. Exclusive of the company of doctors, apothecaries, 
and surgeons, with its subordinate detachment of sages-femmes, and of 
the company of archers, arbalétriers, coulevriniers, arquebusiers, and 
mousquetaires, there were twenty-four corporations of traders, many 
of them representing groups of two or more occupations. The mercers’ 
company occupied the foremost place, and laid claim as usual to a 
monopoly of the retail trade in all imported goods. It included from the 
first (1491) the grocers, goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers; and it 
absorbed in the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
cappers (bonnetiers), the hatters, the drapers, the pewterers, the dyers, 
the corders, the tailors, and the whitetawyers (chamoiseurs), most of 
which trades had possessed or belonged to independent organizations. 
The cause of this tendency was the growth of the trading function in 
the crafts. The craftsmen were becoming shopkeepers and needed the 
shelter of the mercers’ privilege. Each craft retained its separate ordinances 
after the amalgamation, and was nominally confined to its own branch 
of the retail trade in foreign goods. But in course of time the general 
merchants who had formed the original nucleus of the mercers’ gild found 
that they were being ousted from the control of the amalgamation by the 
craftsmen they had admitted, and at the same time losing their monopoly of 
the general trade. Hence in 1724 they procured a separation and were re- 
established on the original basis, including only the mercers, grocers, gold- 
smiths, and jewellers. Next year the cappers and drapers also seceded from 
the amalgamation and obtained a charter of their own; and this example 
was followed by the dyers in 1741 and the whitetawyers in 1754, leaving the 
hatters in almost solitary possession of the shell of the earlier amalgamation. 

Of the gilds that early acquired charters independently of the mercers 
three represented victualling crafts, the butchers (1499), the fishers (1513), 
and the bakers (1562), whilst three others represented amalgamations of 
the crafts working in stone and clay (masons, tilers, potters, &c., 1573), 
the metal-workers (1573), and the workers in wood (1580). These amalga- 
mations were founded to protect the handicraft interest of groups of 
related trades in deliberate opposition to the merely trading interest of the 
mercers; but that the trading interest was becoming dominant in them also 
is clear from an ordinance common to the wood-workers and the metal- 
workers, allowing a member, on payment of special dues, to deal in the 
products of all the group of crafts to which he belonged, though he might 
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only work at one craft himself. The coopers and the cabinetmakers set 
up corporations of their own in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The company of marchands de la grand’verge deserves special notice. 
It included dealers in all kinds of live stock and provisions, in fish, butter, 
and cheese, whether townsmen or countrymen. The derivation of its title 
from the staff of the cattle-driver is unconvincing. It is much more 
likely to have reference to some feudal jurisdiction under which the 
market was first organized. The filandriers et crampiers were pedlars who 
supplied the country folk with chandlery, pipes, and tobacco, and collected 
in exchange, along with butter and eggs, the yarn spun by peasants’ wives. 
Their company was therefore united in the seventeenth century to that 
of the weavers, whose manufacture of fustians and druggets and printed 
cottons furnished the town with its chief export trade in the eighteenth 
century and gave employment to the country round. The manufacture 
of caps and hosiery and of gloves, organized on the domestic system by 
the bonnetiers and glovers of the town, constituted the only other con- 
siderable industrial interests of the comté. All these trades depended 
partly for their labour supply, and still more for their market, on the 
neighbouring French provinces, so that the deliberate pressure of hostile 
tariffs furnished a strong motive for acquiescence in annexation in 1793. 
In regard to the internal economy of the gilds, whilst there is nothing 
entirely new, there is much valuable confirmation and illustration of 
existing knowledge. The pre-Reformation charters enforce the religious 
customs as well as the trade rules of the gilds; and the later ordinances 
reveal the existence in many crafts of separately organized bodies of 
journeymen, in most cases under the supervision of the masters, but in 
one case (shoemakers, of course) acting independently. The moment of 
transition in gild structure is illustrated by a set of rules drawn up amongst 
the locksmiths and gunsmiths in 1565, which elaborately prescribe the 
method of bringing a newly arrived journeyman into contact with an 
employer. No one who compares this arrangement with that of the 
London blacksmiths in 1434, cited by Professor Ashley, and reflects that 
both these bodies of smiths belonged to the fraternity of St. Eloi, will 
fail to be struck with the continuity of gild traditions. The unity of the 
book does not appear to have suffered from the fact that it is the product 
of collaboration between the local archivist and a lauréat de l'Institut, 
and, perhaps in consequence of this method, it is admirably balanced 
between the interests of the local archaeologist and genealogist and the 
interests of the social historian. A reference here and there to the wider 
literature of the subject, e.g. to M. de Lespinasse’s Métiers de Paris or 
Professor E. Gothein’s Wirthschaftsgeschichte des Schwarzwaldes, might 
have added value to an excellent work. GrorcE Unwin. 







Ye Solace of Pilgrimes. By Joun CarpGrave. Edited by C. A. MiLzs, with 
an introductory note by the Rev. H. M. Bannister. (London: 
Frowde, 1911.) 


Tuis book is an important addition to the literature of the medieval 
topography of Rome, and Mr. Mills has earned the gratitude of students 
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by transcribing and editing the manuscript (in the Bodleian) to which 
attention had only recently been called. It may be described as a guide- 
book for English pilgrims at Rome, compiled about 1450; and it consists 
of (1) an account of ancient Rome derived from the Mirabilia in one of 
its later forms, and a description (2) of the ‘ Station ’ basilicas and churches, 
and (3) of churches not included in the former category. The third part 
is imperfect. In the course of editing the work the interesting discovery 
(first, apparently, suggested by Sir G. Warner) was made that it was the 
lost description of Rome by the Augustinian friar of King’s Lynn, John 
Capgrave ; and Mr. Bannister has shown in his admirable introductory 
note that this is probably one of three autograph manuscripts which can 
be ascribed to him. The information contained in the text is copious 
even in the part derived from the Mirabilia, and still more so in the 
description of the churches, for Capgrave was evidently a diligent compiler 
and inquirer. With one of those personal touches which are not uncom- 
mon in the book he expresses his regret at being unable to explain the 
name of one church, ‘for the dwelleres ar wroth a non if men ask ony 
questiones’’ (p. 161). It must be admitted that facts of direct archaeo- 
logical or historical importance are rare, and the main interest of the book 
is that of a record of what was said and believed about Rome in the later 
middle ages. Capgrave occasionally shows the germs of a critical spirit, 
but as a rule he is a typical child of his age in believing what he is told, 
and adding edifying comments of his own. One of the most curious 
and characteristic occurs in the account of Santa Maria Trastevere with its 
traditional wells of oil, the emblem of divine mercy: ‘ This is our byleue 
that soules in hell haue lasse peyne than the be worthi’ (p. 112). Occa- 
sionally we have vivid touches of description. Thus, of San Vitale he says : 
“A ful desolate place it is and al in ruine as there be many moo ’—an 
extraordinary contrast to its situation to-day in the Via Nazionale. Among 
the rare and curious legends recorded we may mention that of St. Peter 
escaping from prison and hiding in a recess of the wall of S. Pudenziana, 
where he was invisible to his pursuers till pointed out by an angel— 
a story which Capgrave feels requires some explanation, for one miracle 
nullifies the other. 

The editor is so modest about his own capacities, and has, under the 
circumstances, performed his task so well, that it would be ungracious 
to criticize him too minutely. The text appears to be carefully transcribed, 
though there are places in which we should have liked to be reassured 
by a ‘sic’ that the reading printed is actually that of the manuscript. 
To give one instance, it is incredible that.the author can have written 
“Aue marie stella’ for ‘maris’ in quoting the familiar vesper hymn 
(p. 169). The question of writing a commentary on a work of this kind 
is not an easy one. The material is so abundant that there is a danger 
of the notes becoming too lengthy. Mr. F. M. Nichols’s edition of the 
Mirabilia (The Marvels of Rome, London, 1889) is a masterpiece of com- 
pression, and: may well serve as a medel in its way. Several of Mr. Mills’s 
notes are useful and valuable, but many points of difficulty or interest are 
left unexplained, while, on the other hand, superfluous or irrelevant matter 
is introduced. We refer to such notes as those giving the modern history 
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of St. Peter’s and other churches (pp. 61, 83, &c.), or the life of the Empress 
Helena (p. 126). A few of the less obvious Middle English words which 
occur are annotated, but more are left without explanation, and we see 
no reference to Mr. Stratmann’s Dictionary. When Capgrave says that 
the Pantheon was surmounted by the ‘ coproun ’ now in front of St. Peter's 
—meaning, obviously, the pine-cone—a note suggests ‘copper’ as the 
interpretation, though ‘ copir’ occurs elsewhere in the book. We have 
only to look in Stratmann to find ‘ coperun, the ornament on the lid of 
a vessel’. Mr. Mills has made good use of the, best books relating to 
Roman topography and hagiology ; otherwise his apparatus is not very 
adequate. Moreri’s Dictionary, for instance, is obsolete for bibliographical 
purposes. G. MeN. RusHrorru. 


Der Untergang des Ordensstaates Preussen und die Entstehung der preussischen 
Kénigswiirde. Aus den Quellen dargestellt von Dr. J. Vora. (Mainz : 
Kirchheim, 1911.) 


Amp the interminable lines of colourless German monographs it is almost 
refreshing to come across so full-blooded an historical polemic as this 
arraignment of the Hohenzollerns by an author, presumably a member 
of the German Centre, who has been constrained, against his will he tells 
us, to conceal his identity under the pseudonym of ‘ Dr. Vota’. He makes 
no secret of his catholic convictions, but claims exemption from reli- 
gious and territorial particularism, and discovers die wahre vaterlindische 
Gesinnung in the conscientious maintenance of natural and positive law 
(Recht). There is, according to the author, a bond of unity between Prussia 
and the Reformation, but it is a bond of force and fraud. Albert of 
Brandenburg, grand master of the Teutonic Order, had brought himself, by 
his arbitrary government and by his reckless and unprovoked attacks on 
his suzerain, Sigismund of Poland, to extremities ; he was deeply in debt 
and defenceless. He found salvation in the Lutheran Reformation, the 
essence of which was der Wiedereintritt des heidnischen Staatsgedankens in 
das Christentum, the surrender of church to state, and sacrilege; Lutheran 
doctrine was ein Freibrief gegen das siebente Gebot. Hence Albert’s historical 
importance; before any Elector of Saxony, before Philip of Hesse, Gustavus 
Vasa, or Henry VIII, Albert gave a practical demonstration of the real 
meaning of the Reformation by secularizing the Teutonic Order in Prussia 
and converting it into an hereditary fief of Poland. In order to achieve 
his purpose he had to terrorize the knights, hoodwink the papacy, and 
betray the empire. The ban was proclaimed against him, but Charles V’s 
difficulties with his protestant subjects, the Turks, and Christian enemies 
prevented its execution. Even after Miihlberg he dared not risk the breach 
with Sigismund which would have followed an attack upon his vassal. 
Sigismund’s son had, moreover, married Ferdinand’s daughter; further 
marriage alliances were contracted by Albert with the families of the 
king of Denmark, the duke of Brunswick, and the elector of Brandenburg ; 
and in 1561 his secularizing example was followed by the Order in Livonia. 
Its remaining branch in Germany continued its vain protests till Napoleon 
put an end to its existence ; but the Hohenzollerns in Prussia flourished 
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like the bay-tree. Albert’s line, indeed, died with his son in 1618; but East 
Prussia fell to the electoral house of Brandenburg, and the Great Elector 
by unscrupulous dealings with Sweden, Poland, and the empire secured the 
independence of his fief, while his son Frederick I achieved the ducal 
and then the royal dignity. 

Dr. Vota’s ponderous tome of six hundred closely printed pages is 
for the most part not an exposition of the causes of the fall of the Teutonic 
Order, but an exposure of the delinquencies of its grand master, Albert, 
who provided an exhibition of Realpolitik, the cynicism and efficiency of 
which have not been surpassed by any later monarch or minister of the 
house of Hohenzollern. It is an historical treatise, but it is not history. 
We hear little or nothing of the real causes of the ruin of the Order. It had 
secularized itself to a large extent before Albert’s day ; each of its three 
provinces, the Livonian, the Prussian, and the German had claimed a 
practical autonomy ; each knight treated his commandery as an indepen- 
dent fief; the conversion of the Baltic lands to Christianity deprived it 
of its raison d@étre, and the union of Poland and Lithuania raised up 
a powerful foe. Even the loss of Prussia failed to galvanize its decaying 
spirit, and it declined the offers of emperors to transplant it into Hungary 
where it might have recovered its prestige by resuming its function of 
defending Christendom against the Turks. These worldly considerations 
are alien from Dr. Vota’s mind; the only thing that satisfies his moral 
sense is the imperial ban against the Hohenzollern. He comforts himself 
with the fact that, although it was never executed, it was never with- 
drawn ; it stands as a moral protest against the forces of evil. But even 
that ban was launched against Albert, not on the ground of his Lutheranism, 
but of his treason to the empire in transferring his homage to Poland. 
Nor, we may remind Dr. Vota, was it necessary to be a Lutheran in order 
to spoil the church: Henry VIII suppressed monasteries ; Charles V him- 
self secularized bishoprics, and his grandfather Ferdinand the Catholic had 
suppressed the Teutonic Order in Spain. The catholic Sigismund, too, had 
contemplated a similar step; and the main difference between him and 
Albert was apparently the Lutheran’s greater promptitude, which was not 
a question of doctrine. A. F. Potiarp. 


The Political History of England, 1547-1603. By A. F. Poiiarp, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; Professor of English History in 
the University of London. (London: Longmans, 1910.) 


In the debates in the house of commons on the bishopric of St. Albans 
bill in 1875, Sir William Harcourt described the reign of Edward VI as 
“the best days of the Church of England’. The distance between such 
a view and the result of a scientific study of the facts can be measured by 
this book. No one who sets out to tell the story of the second half of the 
Tudor period can escape, probably, the charge of prejudice, but Professor 
Pollard seems to have attained impartiality as nearly as is possible for 
mortal man. He is perfectly at home in the authorities, and he sets out the 
story without concealment and with no case to prove. Amid the sordid 
politics of the days of Edward VI, through the dreary reign of Mary, and 
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among the tangled network of Elizabeth’s policies he moves easily, seme- 
times a shade swiftly, yet with singular fairness. He has a gift of epigram 
which is displayed to advantage in summing up policies. Henry VIII's 
Scottish campaign of 1543 was ‘ an action for breach of promise, and not 
a conquest of Scotland’ (p. 10). The Tudor policy in Ireland, ‘in its efforts 
to extirpate Irish septs, created an Irish nation’ (p.439). In his judge- 
ments of character he exhibits the same happy gift. Somerset as Protector 
* took his office seriously and himself too seriously ’ (p. 37). Northumber- 
land was ‘ one of the most desperate political gamblers in English history ’ 
(p, 98), Gardiner ‘ was an Englishman first and a churchman afterwards’ 
(p. 144), Mary was ‘ the most honest of Tudor rulers, she never consciously 
did what she thought to be wrong’ (p. 174) ; less dignified though not less 
true is the obiter dictum on Elizabeth, ‘ like the ships of her navy, she owed 
much of her success to the nearness with which she could sail to the wind ’ 
(p. 179). Judgements as just and as terse as these can be found up and 
down the book: Cranmer was ‘ not noted for steadfast adherence to lost 
causes’ (p. 41); Leicester’s defection from the council’s policy in 1585, 
‘was singular, except that he usually betrayed his friends’ (p. 383, n. 1); 
and the picture of Sir Richard Grenville is excellent: ‘a magnificent 
barbarian who hunted Red Indians for amusement, treated Spanish 
prisoners as slaves, and ate wineglasses out of bravado; and his splendid 
bravery resulted in the loss of the only English warship taken in 
Elizabeth’s reign’ (p. 44). The verdict on Edward VI is, however, one 
of the most striking in the book : 


From the fiery furnace of Mary’s reign protestants looked back on Edward VI as 
a saint, and his reign was long regarded as the golden age of the protestant reformation. 
The gold is tarnished now, and the halo gone from Edward’s head. That his abilities 
were above the average his journals and state papers show. ... But... the wooden 
bigotry of his religious, and the obstinate absolutism of his political, views support the 
probability that the prolongation of his life and reign might ultimately have provoked 
an upheaval, in which the rejection of protestantism would have combined with 
reaction against despotism to undo the work of the Tudor monarchy (p. 79). 


This needed saying, and it will be agreed that it is well said. Most admir- 
able, too, is the account of the crisis of 1569. Nowhere can be found so 
acute an analysis of the parties and policies which were then struggling 
for mastery in Elizabeth’s council as in the beginning of chapter xv in 
this book. 

Throughout the greater: part of the period the theological interest is 
dominant, and Mr. Pollard gives it its due place. He is confusing at times 
in his use of the word ‘ catholic’, as when he says that Mary ‘ made straight 
her successor’s path by uprooting whatever desire Englishmen had for 
catholic faith’ (p. 178). Elizabeth would have been greatly surprised— 
as witness her proclamation during the rebellion of 1569, to say nothing 
of the Book of Common Prayer—to know that she and her subjects did 
not hold ‘ the catholic faith ’, and as a rule, when treating the Elizabethan 
settlement, Mr. Pollard is perfectly conscious of this and distinguishes 
Roman from other ‘ catholics’. But the minutiae of the theological and 
ceremonial controversies are not the author’s strongest points: he does 
not apparently recognize that a ‘ vestment’ meant the chasuble with 
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stolé and maniple (which a glance at the printed sixteenth-century inven- 
tories would have shown), and he appears to hold that the Thirty-nine 
Articles formed after Elizabeth’s days an integral part of the Prayer Book 
(e. g. pp. 25, 69). An uninstructed reader might perhaps suppose from the 
not infrequent references to the bishops as royal nominees that the appoint- 
ment of bishops by the Crown was a result of the sixteenth-century Reforma- 
tion, and once or twice Mr. Pollard writes (on p. 367) as if the right of the 
Crown to appoint implied that the bishops exercised merely a delegated 
royal jurisdiction. But he is too good a constitutional historian to have 
forgotten that episcopal appointments in England were practically (and, 
until the thirteenth century, nominally also) in the hands of the Crown, and 
the fact that Elizabeth appointed English bishops does not differentiate 
her from Alfred or Edward the Confessor or Henry I. Nor, again, is 
Mr. Pollard strictly accurate when he writes that the changes made in the 
Prayer Book of 1552 were ‘uniformly in the protestant direction’. 
Broadly, of course, the book was revised in that interest, but the far more 
frequent recitation of the Athanasian Creed and the very definite state- 
ments in the baptismal office as to regeneration, dictated doubtless by the 
exigencies of the controversy with the anabaptists and the Arians, were 
certainly a stiffening of what he would call, we imagine (as on p. 212), 
‘ antipapal catholicism’. 

These small points are the more noticeable because Mr. Pollard has 
grasped fully the greater theological issues at stake. He describes the 
Elizabethan settlement candidly and fairly, and he handles the vexed 
question of the continuity of the post-reformation with pre-reformation 
church with complete understanding. ‘The old order continued under 
somewhat changed conditions, and she [Elizabeth] no more established 
the English church than she did the English state’ (p. 212). Again, 


Her work is sometimes described in confusing terms, which seem to imply that she and 
her father established, started, or even founded the Church of England. But in truth 
the Tudors founded neither catholicism nor protestantism; and they only modified the 
outward fabric of ecclesiastical organization by substituting the monarchy for the 
papacy (p. 355). 


And with a sure touch he lays his finger on the real controversy between 
the English church and the separatists who attacked episcopacy. ‘ There 
was an intimate connexion between catholic dogma and catholic organiza- 
tion; and... an attack upon catholic dogma was bound sooner or later 
to lead to an attack on catholic forms of ecclesiastical government’ 
(p. 359). 

Mr. Pollard seems to lose his strict fairness when he deals with Bishop 
Gardiner. In the face of the facts it is hardly true to say without explana- 
tion that Gardiner was ‘ sent to the Tower in 1548 for refusing to obey the 
council’s injunctions ’, and it is an error to say (p. 78) that Edward VI, 
like ‘all Tudor sovereigns except Henry VII’, was born at Greenwich, 
for his birth took place at Hampton Court. We wish that Mr. Pollard had 
given a reference for his statement that the see of Durham in 1553 ‘ had 
been divided into two, Durham and Newcastle ’ (p. 119, n. 1), for no record 
of such a division remains ; and in justice to Mary he might have recorded 
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the provisions of her will for pensioning old soldiers—a direction entirely 
neglected by Elizabeth. These are small details, and the fact remains that 
Mr. Pollard has written a book which is quite indispensable to any serious 
student of the period. The appendix of twenty-three pages on authorities 
is of great value. The list of published and unpublished sources is a mine 
of information, and the criticism of J. A. Froude on p. 494 is the last and 
probably the fairest word on that most industrious historian. It is 
surprising to find no mention of Dr. Frere’s monograph on ‘ The Marian 
Reaction ’ (Church Historical Society), based as it is on those comparatively 
untouched sources, the episcopal registers. Dom Birt’s book on the 
Elizabethan Settlement is mentioned among the authorities without praise 
or blame, though one or two of its mistakes are corrected in the text, 
but it is odd to think of Dixon as an exponent of the * high Anglican point 
of view ’, all the more when his last two volumes were edited by Dr. Gee. 
S. L. OLLarp. 


The Life of James, First Duke of Ormonde, 1610-88. By Lavy Burex- 
CLERE. 2 vols. (London: Murray, 1912.) 


Lapy Burexc.ere furnishes us with a clear and convincing estimate 
of the career of the first duke of Ormonde : in it everything of outstanding 
significance is skilfully disentangled from the vast mass of subsidiary clues 
to interpretation. One of the great merits of her two volumes is the 
discrimination and judgement invariably shown. The author never 
loses herself in details, nor forgets in following out their ramifications the 
object she has in view. The labour of research, though enormous, has not 
killed the freshness and interest of the book ; the dry bones of Irish history 
live. Her work has obviously cost immense labour, minute, exacting, and 
but faintly realizable by any one who has not gone through some similar 
process of investigation. Thomas Carte, in his preparations for his bio- 
graphy of Ormonde, surveyed the manuscript evidence with exceeding 
care. Unfortunately for his successor he divided the evidence, leaving 
the unimportant at Kilkenny Castle and bringing the important to 
England ; the latter forms the great Carte Collection in the Bodleian. 
From a careful perusal of the author’s work it is at once evident that 
she has drawn upon the Bodleian manuscripts very largely. Indeed, she 
has used all the available evidence, throwing light upon all sides of 
her subject. 

Of the man himself Lady Burghclere furnishes us with an able 
estimate, and gives a fascinating account of his home life. She sets before 
us his early life at Lambeth under the guardianship of Archbishop Abbot, 
his attachment to the church of Ireland, and his marriage to the Lady 
Elizabeth Preston, who was the sole heiress to the Desmond property; 
the addition made to his estates by his marriage rendered Ormonde the 
wealthiest subject of the British Crown. On his first appearance in public 
life he had a sharp encounter with Strafford, and the imperious lord deputy 
formed a high estimate of the young man’s abilities. This estimate he 
conveyed to Charles I, who consequently placed great confidence in 
Ormonde’s loyalty. Indeed, it is not too much to say that personal 
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devotion to the Stewarts was his predominant motive ; of this the author 
gives many proofs. Thrice he was viceroy of Ireland, and each time he 
was obliged to deal with matters of the gravest import. The rebellion of 
1641, the Restoration settlement, and the popish plot were each sufficient 
to call into use all the powers of his mind. 

Dr. S. R. Gardiner explored the Carte papers with that thoroughness 
we always associate with his work, and his history of the 1641 rebellion 
is authoritative. Since his time, however, the new series of the Ormonde 
papers, ably edited by the late C. Litton Falkiner and Dr. Elrington Ball, 
provide new material. Thus the letters of the Irish lords justices and 
privy council to the English government from the commencement of the 
Irish rebellion, in October 1641, to the appointment of Ormonde to be 
lord-lieutenant at the end of 1643, are now available for the first time in 
proper sequence. Of course these papers will cover the whole life to 1688, 
and a seventh volume is in the press. It is a pity that Lady Burghclere 
has not been able to use the completed series, but in a second edition 
doubtless she will be able to do so. She gives a careful analysis of the out- 
break, and it is clear from her narrative that, as usual, land and religion 
were the two potent causes of it. The Ulster plantation of 1608 left 
many natives homeless, and they seized the opportunity of the civil war 
in England to regain their ancestral estates. Parsons and Borlase, the 
lords justices, had not striven sufficiently to gain the confidence of the 
Irish aristocracy, and the result was that they felt alienated. The author 
points out that the want of cohesion on the royalist side was as fatal as 
that on the side of the rebels. It is clear that the distrust of the gentry 
of the Pale was among the causes that made them the leaders of the 
opposition. Their position, if we except the matter of religion, was not 
unlike that of the men who won independence in 1782. 

In his first viceroyalty and in his third Ormonde was compelled to 
consider the question of Roman catholic loyalty. In his own family 
there were many members of that faith, and he himself was of a tolerant 
nature. Indeed, this very tolerance was the cause of many of his diffi- 
culties during, his third period of office, when the members of the Boyle 
family, Orrery, and Shaftesbury were urging him to take repressive 
measures. But as Lady Burghclere shows, there was no popish plot in 
Ireland, and the machinations of Titus Oates did not exist there. Never- 
theless in the seventeenth-century men lived in perpetual fear of the 
allegiance which Roman catholics owed the pope. No doubt the 
colonists wanted to seize their estates, but the correspondence of their 
governors demonstrates that purely religious motives played little or no 
part in the policy of persecution. The dominant feeling of those days was 
that the gravest heresy of the Roman communion was the claim it put 
forth to hold a political supremacy over all princes and potentates. 
Its doctrines and practices were, in the eyes of an Englishman, but 
as dust in the balance compared with its claim to use the deposing 
power. For example, in 1662, the nuncio at Brussels, De Vecchis, had 
declared that a proposed address by the Roman catholic clergy of Ireland, 
stating their loyalty to the new sovereign, was a violation of the Roman 
catholic faith. Cardinal Barberini and Cardinal Rospigliosi concurred 
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in this condemnation. In 1646 Cardinal Pamphili, the pope’s secretary 
of state, had written to Rinuccini, the Nuncio in Ireland : 


The Holy See can never by any positive act approve of the civil allegiance of 
catholic subjects to a heretical prince... . It had been the constant and uninter- 
rupted practice of the Holy See never to allow its ministers to make or consent to 
any public edict of catholic subjects for the defence of the crown and person of 


a heretical prince. 
Such declarations prevented the viceroy from carrying out his views on 
toleration. 

The fresh materials in the Ormonde papers do not add much to our 
understanding of the Restoration problems of revenue and land. Here 
the author unravels with much success the complications of the different 
items of national income, and we see that it was fairly adequate had not 
Charles II made unexpected grants to persons whom he favoured. On the 
land question Lady Burghclere has profited by the assistance of a master of 
the subject, Mr. R. Bagwell. The problem that lay before Ormonde was that 
of satisfying half a dozen claimants to each property, a problem that was 
obviously insoluble. The royalists had claims: so too had the Cromwellians, 
for they had received land for the money they had lent the state. 


If the adventurer and soldier must be satisfied to the extent of what they suppose 
intended them by the declaration (wrote the perplexed statesman), and if all that 
accepted and constantly adhered to the Peace of 1648 must be restored, as the same 
declaration seems also to intend, and was partly declared to be intended at the last 
debate, there must be new discoveries made of a new Ireland, for the old will not 
serve to satisfy their engagements. It remains then to determine which party must 


suffer in default of means to satisfy all; or whether both must be proportionably 
losers. 


The working of the acts of settlement and explanation is then unfolded, 
but the cause of Ormonde’s failure is apparent. 


Ropert H. Murray. 


Correspondence of William Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts and Military 
Commander in America, 1731-60. Edited by C. H. Lrncotn, Ph.D. 
2 vols. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912.) 


THE same enlightened Society of the Colonial Dames of America, to whom 
we owe Miss Kimball’s edition of Pitt’s correspondence with the colonial 
governors, has enabled Dr. Lincoln to bring out the public letters of 
William Shirley. Some of these dispatches have been already printed 
elsewhere, and good use of them was made by Parkman; at the same 
time Shirley played for many years so prominent a part in the history 
of the American colonies that the publication of these volumes is most 
welcome. 

Historians have seldom a good word for the first duke of Newcastle ; 
but it may be counted to him for righteousness that his favour introduced 
to public life one of the most efficient, as well as popular, of colonial 
governors. (The series begins with an effusive letter of thanks for the 
duke’s recommendation and closes with a gift to him of a turtle from 
the Bahamas.) The remarkable thing about Shirley was the manner in 
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which he, a stranger from England with an eye to the loaves and fishes, 
succeeded in identifying himself with the interests of his adopted country, 
so that, when he was superseded, the men of Massachusetts felt it as a slur 
upon themselves, And yet, when he became governor of Massachusetts 
in 1741, the task before him was no easy one. 


I am sensible [he wrote] that I am now entering upon the government of a province 
where Col. Shute quitted the chair, and Mr. Burnett broke his heart, through the 
temper and opposition of the people ; and Mr. Belcher, in the midst of his countrymen, 
failed of carrying any one of those points for the Crown which might have been 
expected from him ; and that I enter upon it at a time when an empty treasury, an 
aversion in the House of Representatives to supply it, conformably to his Majesty’s 
last instructions, a weak and ruinous condition of their fortifications, a bad spirit, 


raised throughout the country by the Land Bank scheme, . . . are what make up the 
present scene of affairs ; 


and yet ‘ by the help of patience and moderation’ he managed ‘ to wade 
through’, so as to become the most popular governor in the history of 
Massachusetts as a royal government. 

Nor was this popularity gained by any truckling to the people or 
surrender of the Crown’s rights. Shirley was no democrat, and this is 
how he regarded the Boston system of local self-government. A riot had 


taken place in 1747, arising out of some cases of impressment, and Shirley 
comments : 


But what I think may be esteem’d the principal cause of the mobbish turn of this 


town is its constitution, by which the management of it is devolved upon the populace, 
assembled in their town meetings. 


Again, called on by Governor Clinton to diagnose the political maladies 
of New York, he bluntly asserts 


that several late innovations have been introduced by the assembly into the govern- 
ment, and incroachments made upon his Majesty’s prerogative, greatly tending to 


weaken his government, not only in the colony of New York but in his Majesty's 
. other colonies in North America. 


In the same spirit he criticized severely Franklin’s Albany plan of union, 
on the ground that the prerogative was so much relaxed in it that it did 
not appear well calculated to strengthen the dependency of the colonies 
upon the Crown. 

These things being so, it may be asked, how did Shirley contrive to 
remain on such good terms with the New England people? The answer 
is to be found in the great moderation and good sense, which he 


throughout displayed. Consider his opinion on the question of a 
permanent salary. 


If ever it is effected without the interposition of Parliament . . . it must be done, 
not by dint of dispute when the people are upon their guard against it, but at some 
unexpected juncture when their settled affection for a governor may give the repre- 
sentatives courage to venture upon a short settlement at first, out of a personal regard 
to him, which might easily perhaps be followed with a settlement of it during his 
administration; from which precedent it might be difficult for the province to 
recede upon the appointment of a new governor. 


In all his opinions there is the same note of sanity. Thus he strongly 
urged, in 1746, that the most dangerous of the Acadians should at once 
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be dealt with, and that measures should be taken to meet the danger 
from the Roman Catholic priests; by which means the final tragedy 
might have been avoided. 

The general opinion of Shirley has been that he was a rather absurd 
barrister, who, on the strength of a lucky coup in the reduction of Louis- 
bourg, henceforth panted for martial honours ; but no one can read through 
these two large volumes, consisting mainly of his public dispatches, 
without arriving at the conclusion that his judgements concerning the 
military measures to be taken in the struggle with France were marked 
by singular prescience. In Dr. Lincoln’s words, ‘he discovered in the 
common weal the true basis of colonial loyalty, and sought to promote 
that end’. It was natural enough that, after Braddock’s defeat, the 
home government should send out a professional soldier to be commander- 
in-chief in America; but it is none the less probable that an amateur, 
like Shirley, would have done at least as well as professionals of the type 
of Webb, Abercromby, and Loudoun. It is impossible to read without 
shame the brutal and blustering comments of Loudoun on Shirley’s 
letters. He appeared to be astonished at his moderation in that he had 
not sent his predecessor, a perfectly honest and faithful public servant, 
home under arrest. 

Shirley gives a striking picture of the difficulties under which a colonial 
governor worked. 


Your grace, who have so long sustained so great a share of the lead of the most 
arduous affairs of the kingdom, may very possibly be surprised to hear me mention 
the business of a small government as burdensome and affecting my health ; but if 
I could duly represent to your grace the fatigue which (after having procured the 
essential points for his Majesty’s service ever since the present war, to be carried 
through a numerous assembly not used to such engagements as they have been led 
into lately) it has been necessary for me to undergo, in inspecting the execution of every 
part of the schemes, which have been concerted, for want of proper officers to execute 
the several orders of government under me, together with the various correspondences 
I have been obliged to maintain with the neighbouring governors, the camp and 
fleet before Louisbourg, and garrison at Annapolis royal... the great variety of new 
incidents daily arising, and all difficulties centring in myself; and this over and above 
the care and protection of our own frontiers amidst continual alarms, and the ordinary 
business of the government ... your grace might easily conceive that such duty 
might make a deep impression upon firmer constitutions than mine. 


The governor, in fact, stood alone; and the members of the executive 
council were far from sharing with him real responsibility. 

Dr. Lincoln’s editing is admirably done; the notes being brief but 
sufficient. Here and there a document printed elsewhere might have 
been omitted ; and the present reviewer seems to remember in the Record 
Office a powerful argument by Shirley in favour of the retention of Louis- 
bourg, which does not appear in these volumes. It is hardly fair to 
credit Shirley with ‘ the establishment of a sound currency system’ in 
Massachusetts. Hutchinson, who was not given to boasting, claimed the 
work as his own ; and there seems no reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
statement. In any case the fifteen years of Shirley’s government reflected 
honour on himself and on the colony, into which he infused his own public 
spirit. H. E. Ecerron. 

3 E2 
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Le Directoire et la Paix de ’ Europe (1795-9). Par Raymonp Gvyor. 
(Paris: Alcan, 1911.) 


In the introduction Dr. Guyot explains his chief aim in undertaking this 
work. It was to examine thoroughly the foreign policy of the Directory 
in order to ascertain the responsibility for the continuance of the war in 
the years 1796-9. The opposition of the views of Sybel and Sorel on 
this question is well known. While agreeing that the Directory pursued 
a warlike policy, the German historian denounced it as one of wholly 
unjustifiable aggression ; while the French historian saw in it the logical 
development of the historic traditions and political ideas of old and 
new France, Waterloo being a !ast effort to realize the aims formulated 
in 1794-6. Sorel’s thesis has of late been combated in several quarters, 
notably in England ; but English writers have not yet been able to apply 
to the study of the French sources the minute examination of which the 
present volume is the outcome. Dr. Raymond has sifted all available 
evidence on this question, and he is free from bias. His introduction, 
spreading over thirty-seven closely printed pages, evinces both learning 
and critical acumen. The judgements on the French memoirs of the period 
are illuminating. Thus, he has examined the so-called Barras memoirs 
in order to distinguish, if possible, the original portions from those inter- 
polated by Saint-Albin. The result is not reassuring. Further, a compari- 
son of the notes added by M. Duruy to the edition of 1895-6, with the 
official procés-verbaux, revealed numerous mistakes ; and Dr. Guyot has 
therefore cited nothing from these memoirs which was not corroborated 
from more authentic sources. He also, as was inevitable, distrusts the 
memoirs of Larevelliére-Lépeaux and of Carnot, besides dismissing those 
attributed to Bourrienne as historically valueless. In his citation of 
collections of documents, Dr. Guyot does full justice to the importance of 
the Dropmore Papers, the Wickham Correspondence, and other British 
sources. He blames Sorel for neglecting these sources, an omission which 
certainly impairs the authority of his work. Parts iv and v, which deal 
with the years 1794-1804, are admittedly inferior in thoroughness to the 
earlier volumes. Dr. Guyot: also criticizes sharply Pallain’s work Le 
Ministére de Talleyrand sous le Directoire ; but he generously acknowledges 
the merit of Sciout’s four volumes. As happens with all bibliographies, 
some of the recent works are not named ; but, on the whole, this introduc- 
tion provides perhaps the most complete and judicial assessment of the 
literature and documents of the period in question. Along with the 
Cambridge Modern History (vol. viii), to which Dr. Guyot accords high 
praise, and Dr. Luckwaldt’s scholarly introduction to the volume of 
Hiiffer’s Quellen, entitled ‘Der Frieden von Campoformio’, it furnishes an 
excellent groundwork for the study of the authorities of the period. 

Dr. Guyot begins with a survey of the aims of the Directory. He calls 
attention to the effort to win over Prussia to active alliance by the negotia- 
tion entrusted to Caillard in the autumn of 1795. The Empire, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Turkey, and even Poland, were to enter into a coalition 
with France so as to balance the recent treaties of England with Austria 
and Russia. Of course the scheme came to nought; but it shows the 
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ambitious ideas prevalent at Paris. Overtures were also made to some 
Italian states, notably Genoa. Meanwhile the British government (or rather 
Pitt alone, for Lord Grenville dissented almost in toto) sought to make 
overtures with a view to peace between December 1795 and March 1796. 
Utilizing the evidence which was printed in this Review for April 1903, 
Dr. Guyot maintains the sincerity of those overtures, which earlier writers 
had questioned. As is well known, the result was a curt refusal from 
Paris, which surprised both Pitt and his agent, Wickham. Dr. Guyot 
shows (p. 144) that Bonaparte’s written assurance as to his ability to fight 
his way in Italy without financial support from the Directory probably 
hardened its tone. His victories seemed to Grenville affreuses, but they had 
the effect of cementing once more the Austro-British alliance which 
Pitt’s pacific overtures had seriously strained. Chapters v and vi present 
an interesting account of the diplomatic situation resulting from the Italian 
campaign. 

The evidence set forth in chapter viii shows conclusively the pacific 
attitude of Pitt in the winter of 1796-7 and the aggressive designs of the 
Directory. George III and Grenville saw in Lord Malmesbury’s first 
mission merely a means of demonstrating the responsibility of the belli- 
gerents for the continuance of the war. But as to the sincerity of the 
government’s desire to come to an accommodation, there can be no 
question. In a note on p. 278 Dr. Guyot assigns the recall of the British 
fleet from the Mediterranean to the month of September 1796. It did not 
leave that sea until two months later; but its departure was alleged by 
Austria as one of the reasons why she came to terms with France at 
Leoben. France was, in fact, in a position to exact severe terms both from 
Austria and Great Britain. Dr. Guyot calls the last section of chapter viii 
‘Victoire de Grenville’; but it is fairly certain that Pitt himself would 
not have acceded to the French demands. As is shown on p. 303, Gren- 
ville was to blame for not assuring the conditional and preliminary assent 
of Austria. The news of the death of Catharine II on 16 November 1796 
seems to have strengthened the warlike resolves of the French Directory, 
which thwarted Malmesbury’s first negotiation. All that Dr. Guyot 
urges against Pitt’s conduct at this time is that, if he had ceded all that 
he was ready to cede ten months later, peace was possible (p. 304). But 
in the interval there had occurred three very serious events, the final over- 
throw of Austria, the bank crisis, and the mutinies at Spithead and the 
Nore. It was inevitable that he should lower his terms and that those 
of the Directory should rise. Armed with the Preliminaries of Tolentino 
and Leoben, the French government had very great advantages in the 
summer and autumn of 1797. Moreover, a revolt in Ireland then 
seemed imminent ; and prominent men at Paris had pledged themselves 
not to sheathe the sword until the union of Ireland with Great Britain 
was severed. 

Dr. Guyot had the advantage of consulting in manuscript form 
M. Ballot’s work on Malmesbury’s second negotiation, that at Lille, 
which we reviewed last year (xxvi. 604 f.); and he has also consulted other 
sources, notably the Chatham MSS., preserved at the Public Record Office. 
The result is the most authoritative account yet given of this transaction. 
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Points of interest in his narrative are Starhemberg’s excuse for the 
défaillance of Leoben ; his endeavour to arrange an Austro-British defiance 
to France; Pitt’s refusal to countenance any such step; the anger of 
Grenville at Austria’s repudiation of her financial obligations; the near 
approach to a rupture over the Portuguese negotiation ; the intervention 
at one point of Saint-Simon, the father of state socialism; the underhand 
financial dealings which played so large a part in August and September 
1797 ; and the effort of Spain to win back Nootka Sound and Jamaica, 
as well as Gibraltar. As to the final causes of the rupture, Dr. Guyot adds 
little or nothing to M. Ballot’s narrative. He shows, however, that while 
Napoleon at St. Helena censured the actions of the Fructidorian Directory, 
they really played into his hands by opening out the career of conquest 
which brought him to power. No formal judgement is passed on Sorel’s 
thesis ; but the facts, as here set forth, tell strongly against the inevitability 
of the claims of the Directory. Far from being the logical outcome of the 
events of 1793-5, they constituted a new departure, fraught with disastrous 
issues for France and Europe. No further light is here thrown on the fall 
of Venice or the directors’ sudden renunciation of the plan of invasion of 
England (February 1798); but at several points in the later chapters 
valuable information is forthcoming. Thus, in chapter xiv it is shown 
that the French invasion of Switzerland was due, in part at least, to 
Bonaparte’s desire to gain the control of the road through Canton Valais 
and over the Simplon, which he failed to secure in the spring of 1797. His 
responsibility, which he denied at St. Helena, is here once more con- 
clusively established. Among the appendixes of this volume is a charac- 
teristic letter of Canning to Pitt, dated 1 October 1797, on the subject 
of the publication of an account of the Lille negotiation. 

Dr. Guyot’s work is marked by great erudition, sound judgement, and 
a conspicuous fairness of tone. He has not sustained a thesis, but he has 
broken new ground in nearly all portions of his wide field of research. We 
could, however, wish that at the end of each important chapter he had 
more fully summarized and passed judgement on the matters dealt with. 
On occasions like the failure of the Lille negotiation and the conclusion 
of the treaty of Campo Formio it is highly desirable to take a survey which 
illuminates the difficult path just traversed and throws light on the future. 
At certain points, mainly on subsidiary topics, Dr. Guyot’s assertions 
are disputable. Thus, on p. 401, he states that the Anglo-French com- 
mercial treaty of 1786 provoked a terrible industrial crisis in France in 
and after 1788. But Levasseur and others have shown that many other 
causes, political, fiscal, and climatic, contributed to that crisis. It is also 
an exaggeration to say (p. 288) that Pitt left Malmesbury in ‘ une demi- 
disgrace’ after an unsuccessful mission to Berlin in 1792. The mission 
could scarcely have succeeded; and Malmesbury was soon afterwards 
employed in positions of greatimportance. The reference to the abandon- 
ment of the title ‘ roi d’ Angleterre ’ in 1797 (p. 400) is a mistake for ‘ roi de 
France’. In general English names and titles are correctly given ; but 
“Sir Gilbert Elliott ’ should be ‘ Elliot ’. J. Hottanp Rose. 
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Le Fils de la grande Catherine, Paul I°*, Empereur de Russie ; sa Vie, son 

égne, et sa Mort, 1754-1801, d@aprés des documents nouveaux et en 
grande partie inédits. By K. Watiszewski. Second edition. (Paris: 
Plon, 1912.) 


M. Watiszewski has added another volume, the ninth, to the already 
considerable number of monographs which he has devoted to the Russian 
imperial house. Beginning with Ivan the Terrible and including the 
whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the series constitutes 
a history of modern Russia in general, with detailed and impartial 
accounts of the lives and characters of its rulers, their friends, satellites, 
generals, and diplomatists. The court, the relations of the various members 
of the imperial family with one another, and with other ruling houses, their 
dealings with the ambassadors of foreign countries in St. Petersburg, 
and the exploits of their own ambassadors abroad loomed so large and 
these few people controlled so much that the amount of space devoted 
to them is not surprising. The interest of the present volume lies 
chiefly in the excellent account it contains of the relations of Russia to 
the coalition and to the Directory during the reign of Paul, and in that 
of the campaigns of Suvorov in Switzerland and Italy. Paul himself was 
so unattractive a figure and his court so bereft of every amenity, that a 
history of it, however good, can only be tedious after the two wonderful 
volumes in which M. Waliszewski described the brilliant reign of the radiant 
Catharine. Overshadowed from his earliest youth by the cloud of the 
tragedy which had overwhelmed Peter III, and not absolutely certain 
as to his own parentage, Paul never felt anything but resentment against 
and jealousy of his mother and hatred of her favourite Alexis Orlov, who 
between them had caused his father to disappear. After this very un- 
promising beginning he had to exercise patience for forty years while his 
mother, in a series of successful adventures which astounded and terrified 
Europe, doubled the size of her empire, and built up, on foundations which 
were never secure but have stood the test of time, a reputation for herself 
and a credit for her country. Paul spent his time in drilling his troops, in 
drawing up schemes of reform which he thought were much better than 
those of his mother, and in trying to imitate Frederick the Great who was his 
ideal. He only succeeded in dressing a few regiments in uniforms which 
had been the fashion in Prussia fifty years before, and in arousing the sus- 
picions of the empress and the hatred of his entourage. By the time he 
came to the throne he had not a single friend, even amongst the members 
of his own family. He found it so difficult to believe he was really emperor 
that for months the only thing he could do to convince himself of the 
fact was to issue streams of edicts, and confer rewards and decorations, or 
inflict fines and punishments, in showers, equally indiscriminately. The 
one thing he enjoyed was making people obey him, at the cost of his 
popularity and of his reputation for sanity. His sole object in legislation 
was to undo all his mother had done; his only idea in his distribution of 
punishments to destroy the fortunes which she had made ; his few generous 
impulses were the result of a desire to reward where his mother had 
chastised. 
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Paul was interested in nothing but the reform of his country, and he left 
it in worse chaos than he found. He was consumed with a passion for work 
and for making others work, but wasted all his time in unnecessary correc- 
tions of detail and in changing his mind. The only thing to be said for 
him is that he was often not fully responsible for what he did ; at any rate 
his own courtiers and the whole of Europe thought him mad; but this 
very fact deprives his character of any interest which it might otherwise 
have. During his happily short reign commerce in Russia declined, litera- 
ture and the arts languished, the peasants’ lot became even worse than 
it had been before, and the only man who upheld his country’s reputation 
abroad, Suvorov, earned only the ingratitude of his master. Paul was 
assassinated by his courtiers, unregretted by any. one, and his son’s at any 
rate passive complicity in the crime was quite excusable. M. Waliszewski 
has made the most of a very unattractive subject. Paul was never any- 
thing but morose and choleric, and his reign was uniformly dull and 
gloomy ; but M. Waliszewski has relieved the history of both the one 
and the other with as much humour and anecdote as possible, and, thanks 
to his truly admirable style, the book is a pleasure to read. It is provided 
with an excellent index and bibliography, and all the necessary authorities 
are quoted. NEVILL ForsBEs. 


Pitt and Napoleon. By J. Hottanp Ross, Litt.D. (London: Bell, 1912.) 

Geschichte des Europiiischen Staatensystems im Zeitalter der Franzisischen 
Revolution und der Fretheitskriege. Von ADALBERT WAHL. (Munich : 
Oldenbourg, 1912.) 


Boru these works are useful additions to the vast mass of literature that 
has gathered round the memory of the years between 1789 and 1815. 
Dr. Wahl’s book gives a compact and well-proportioned survey of Euro- 
pean history during that crowded era. Dr. Rose’s contains eleven essays 
and a number of original letters, and is a valuable supplement to his 
biographies of Napoleon and the younger Pitt. Special studies like these 
are naturally more apt than a general history to contain original matter. 
At least four of them break fresh ground and clear up questions that 
have long been left obscure. Nothing could exceed the skill and judge- 
ment with which Dr. Rose has investigated the problem, ‘ Was Pitt 
. responsible for the Quiberon disaster?’ He scatters to the winds the 
slanders with which Fox and Sheridan and many disappointed émigrés 
sought at the time to impugn Pitt’s good faith, and shows that the true 
causes of the failure of his soundly conceived enterprise were the bad 
leadership and divided powers of the royalist commanders, The chapter 
on ‘ Pitt and Earl Fitzwilliam’ may also be fairly claimed to say the 
last word on the events that led to the recall from Ireland in 1795 of 
that perverse and reckless whig magnate. ‘ Pitt and the Relief of the 
Poor’ and ‘ British Rule in Corsica’ are also interesting sketches, though 
of no striking historical importance. The spirited review of Marbot’s 
memoirs that appeared in the Cornhill Magazine in 1906 was well worth 
reprinting. 

Larger issues are dealt with in essays on Napoleon’s intention to 
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invade England, on ‘ The True Significance of Trafalgar’, and on ‘ Napo- 
leon’s Conception of the Battle of Waterloo’. The first-named is adequate 
and convincing ; Dr. Wahl’s views (pp. 146-7) are substantially the same. 
Dr. Rose’s estimate of the consequences of Trafalgar was first published 
seven years ago, and is singularly modest when compared with Dr. Wahl’s. 
Dr. Rose ascribes Napoleon’s downfall to the errors of his continental 
system, and the adoption of that system to his resolution after Tra- 
falgar to effect by economic policy what he could not accomplish by 
invasion. To that extent only does he consider Trafalgar influential in 
relation to the fortunes of Europe. Tis view is no doubt confirmed by 
the modern discovery that England had stood in no real danger of invasion 
for some months before Trafalgar was fought, and by the remembrance 
that ten years of warfare intervened between that battle and Waterloo. 
Nevertheless, we may justly doubt whether Dr. Rose has fully expressed 
Trafalgar’s ‘ true significance’. He has gauged its bearing on Napoleon’s 
military career with his usual accuracy, but he has not concerned himself 
with its wiger import. Dr. Wahl, on this point, is much more affected 
by Mahan and the school of naval historians. In a manner quite alien to 
the older German writers he describes Trafalgar as ‘ the most important 
and decisive battle of the whole age ’, and as being of much deeper signifi- 
cance in the world’s history than the apparently greater conflict of Auster- 
litz (pp. 153-4). He recognizes that the victory, which secured to England 
the full fruits of maritime and colonial ascendancy, has a living influence 
on the political and economic conditions of to-day. 

Dr. Rose discusses ‘The Oratory of Pitt’ in his opening chapter, 
It is difficult to-day to judge fairly the speeches of a generation whose 
canons of taste were so different to our own. Politics have become too 
practical in tone and temper to admit of the ornate and diffuse rhetoric 
that then delighted parliament. Pitt’s capacity was thoroughly tested 
by the standard of his day, and he was deemed a past master of oratory 
when oratory was unfettered by the closure and unrelieved by the distrac- 
tions of mass meetings in the country. Dr. Rose says that his speeches 
form ‘ the most perfect example of the union of grace and force, of stately 
rhetoric and convincing argument, fused in the white heat of patriotism ’. 
There must be much truth in this opinion, and, if the truest test of the 
speaker is his power to persuade and convince, no British statesman ever 
approached the success which Pitt achieved in this respect. His speeches 
were invariably patriotic and hardly ever ambiguous. It must, however, 
be recognized that in black and white they fail to fascinate a modern 
reader. The reports of parliamentary debates are usually dull. We can 
enjoy Burke’s speeches for their philosophical and literary excellence, and 
some of Disraeli’s for their flashes of irony and insight. Oratory like 
Pitt’s was of a different order. It must inevitably lead to disappointment 
if a reader turns from Dr. Rose’s glowing eulogy to the Orations on the War 
with France, which were republished a few years ago in Everyman’s 
Inbrary. The correctness of the historian’s estimate may be assumed 
upon contemporary evidence ; it is less likely to be established by reading 
Pitt’s recorded speeches. 
Probably the most popular and useful of Dr. Rose’s essays is his clear 
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account of Waterloo. It is significant of the gradual ‘ crystallization ’ 
' of the historical narrative of the battle that Dr. Wahl’s version (pp. 252-3) 
is in agreement with that of the English author. Dr. Wahl’s book is, 
indeed, marked throughout by wide information and a sense of perspective. 
He never treats the great war as a merely continental struggle. He does 
not ignore the far-reaching influence of the Peninsular campaigns. He 
lays stress on the predominant part played by Great Britain (pp. 34, 260). 
He gives a valuable account of the effects of the continental system on the 
well-being of the nations whom it concerned, and his account of the 
misery that it inflicted upon Russians and Germans is convincing. Not 
only did it lead to a great increase in the price of textiles and to the loss 
of sugar and coffee supplies, but also to the cessation of the English 
demand for continental food-stufis and raw materials. The Hanse 
towns, and especially Hamburg, suffered terribly. Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland were too much impoverished to buy the dear manufactures of 
France in place of English goods. A financial crisis in 1811, intensified by 
the loss of their Spanish and Russian markets, destroyed many of the 
young industries that Napoleon had tried to foster. Saxony, Lyons, 
Mihlhausen, and Ghent can, alone among continental communities, look 
back on the system as marking a step in their industrial development. It 
led to the desolation of the French ports. Politically, it lay at the very 
roots of the alienation of Russia and of the war of liberation. The repu- 
tation gained by Dr. Wahl in respect of his work on the antecedents 
of the French Revolution is well maintained in this short but ably 
planned history. GERALD B. HERTZ. 


Geschichte der freien Stadt Frankfurt a. M. (1814-66). Von Ricuarp 
ScowemMerR. Bandii. (Frankfurt a. M.: Baer, 1912.) 


THE second volume of Professor Schwemer’s history of Frankfort under the 
confederation, though of little less than twice the size of the first one, 
brings the narrative down only to 1836, the date of the city’s joining the 
long-contested Prussian Zollverein. Yet the author’s treatment seems 
to us to have improved in clearness and breadth, and there is hardly 
a passage one would like to miss or see shortened. The truth is that his 
own researches for the first time fully illustrate the great importance 
which Frankfort had in the struggles for the economic regeneration of 
modern Germany. In spite of Niirnberg and Leipzig, it was the one 
independent city doing first-rate foreign trade in the interior of Germany, 
and the rise of industrial capital and a protected national production led 
by Prussia forced upon it even a more conspicuous, because a more active, 
part in German politics than it had played during the years of its political 
reconstruction. The chief new fact established by Professor Schwemer 
is that not Austria, as Treitschke believed, but Frankfort was the author 
of the Mitteldeutscher Handelsverein of 1828 between the sixteen states 
which engaged to stand aloof from the two customs federations of the 
north (Prussia and Hesse-Darmstadt) and the south (Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
berg), although of course the opposition also of industrial territories like 
the Saxonies went a long way to strengthen the conservative tendencies 
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of the Bund and its president, who in his economic position was almost 
separated from the body of Germany. Accordingly, Frankfort was fore- 
most to take resolute and logical steps towards the assertion of its com- 
mercial, and in the result of its political, independence. It ventured to 
arouse the national indignation by concluding in 1832 a commercial 
treaty with England, the chief feeder of its international market ; it would 
but for the weakness of Austria have set in motion the jurisdiction of the 
diet to punish the elector of Hesse for his desertion from the Handelsverein 
to the Zollverein ; and at least indirectly it called in the intervention of 
England and France as guarantors of the Vienna Act against the diet itself 
when subjected, during the riots of 1833, to an occupation by Austrian and 
Prussian troops. 

The policy thus pursued by Frankfort was not less singular than the 
character and administration of the oligarchy of merchants by which 
it was upheld. The sham democracy of the new constitution scarcely 
allowed of resistance against the ‘ triumvirate’ of the senators Thomas, 
Guaita, and Schmidt. Occasional opposition was either still more 
reactionary, such as that of the guilds which forced the repeal of the 
liberal trade laws in 1831, and that of the particularists whose protest 
against military protection by the confederation nearly drew federal 
* execution’ upon the city in 1834; or it was limited to small issues of 
local government, e.g. the gate fine or the ‘ Pragmatik’ of the city officials, 
by the unfortunate ambiguity of a political situation then common to the 
smaller German states, where ultimate progress was certainly bound up 
with being ruled or absorbed by the most absolutist power. It must 
have been mainly this want of legal resources in a centre of German intel- 
lectual life which, together with the medieval slowness of police supervision, 
made the residence of the diet a focus of the German revolution of the 
thirties. On the other hand, there was only just growing up under the 
patrician class a broader one of smaller capitalists whose interest, partly 
represented by a consultative chamber of trade, slowly turned its attention 
from the traditional market of foreign goods and government loans to 
the distribution and production of domestic commodities. The bulk even 
of the industrial capital of Frankfort was still international, and if Stein 
lamented the death of Bethmann as a supporter of the Rhenish and 
Westphalian industry, Thomas could urge diplomatically that it was in- 
dispensable in the Dutch manufactures (pp. 735, 755). Ihm, the only man 
who from the beginning saw the necessity of being merged, even though 
under the control of Prussia, in a national economic system, had no 
party whatever, and was even deprived of his final triumph in negotiating 
at Berlin by the public distrust of the powerful neighbour whose unscru- 
pulous pressure (e.g. in the closure of the Rhine till the Navigation Act of 
1831, cf. pp. 59-71) cannot be denied. 

In congratulating Professor Schwemer upon the continuance of his 
monumental work one may perhaps express a wish that, especially while 
one has to wait for an index of names, he should be a little more careful 
and explicit in his personal and other references to details in the diplomatic 
negotiations he explores with so great success. C. BRINKMANN. 
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Lord Durham’s Report on the Affairs of British North America, Edited 
with an introduction by Sir C. P. Lucas. 3vols. (Oxford :. Clarendon 
Press, 1912.) 


Lorp Duruaw’s celebrated report was first issued in folio in February 
1839 by the British government, after its hands had been forced by the 
unauthorized publication of the greater portion of it in The Times, to which 
it had been communicated by that stormy petrel, Gibbon Wakefield. 
Between February and June five volumes of appendixes were issued, con- 
sisting chiefly of the reports of commissioners appointed by Durham, 
and of evidence taken by them. In the same year the report was reprinted 
in octavo in England and Canada, without the appendixes, but with the 
addition of the correspondence which had passed between Lord Durham 
and the colonial secretary, Lord Glenelg. In 1901 it was reprinted by 
Messrs. Methuen, but without the appendixes or correspondence. The 
present edition consists of an introduction, mainly historical, by Sir Charles 
Lucas ; the report itself, with valuable notes by the editor ; and a reprint 
of about one-third of the original appendixes, two or three letters from the 
correspondence, and a hitherto unpublished account of Lord Durham’s 
mission, written in 1840 by Charles Buller, the ablest member of his staff, 
given recently by the present Lord Durham to the Canadian archives, and 
published by the courtesy of the keeper of the archives, Dr. A. G. Doughty. 
It is much to be regretted that it has been found impossible to publish 
the report and appendixes complete. It is true that the omitted portions 
consist of about 400 pages folio, but the whole publication could have 
been comprised within five volumes, and we should have possessed a 
definitive edition of a great work, which the present edition can in no 
way claim to be, much of what has been omitted being exceedingly valuable 
and interesting. 

Of the editor’s share in the work, the notes are numerous, accurate, 
and to the point. The introduction is scholarly, with many of the happy 
phrases and sentences which we expect from Sir Charles Lucas; _ his 
discussion of the constitutional importance of improvements in transporta- 
tion is especially good. The general point of view is that of a moderate and 
fair-minded defender of the British government in general and of the 
colonial office in particular. It must be said, however, that Sir Charles 
often seems to miss the real gravamen of the charge brought by Lord 
Durham against his clients. He has no difficulty in showing that the 
British government was well-meaning and not unenlightened, the soldier- 
governors men of probity and honour, and the colonial assemblies, 
especially in Lower Canada, perverse and unreasonable. But he gives 
too little attention to Durham’s description of the rise in both Upper and 
Lower Canada of an office-holding oligarchy, with traditions and prestige, 
strong enough for the most part to enforce its views on governor and 
colonial office alike. This oligarchy was social, political, and religious ; 
it classed democracy and dissent alike as disloyal. It was not so much 
a political party as an office-holding clique, and often defeated the good 
intentions of its own more enlightened members, as when in Upper 
Canada it defeated Beverley Robinson’s proposal to tax vacant land. 
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Though not a party, its members were bound together in opposition to 
democracy and to all other forms of Christianity except their own, which 
included at most a quarter of the young community in Upper Canada and 
Nova Scotia, and was extremely small in Lower Canada. To them was 
due the lack of municipal institutions in Upper Canada, which they 
throttled as undemocratic. Sir Charles Lucas lays the blame for the lack 
of education in Lower Canada at the doors of the French assembly, 
and gives the credit of the advances made in Upper Canada ‘ to Tory 
Lieutenant-Governors who had old-fashioned ideas as to Church and State, 
and to the members of the Family Compact’ (i. 247). Really it was the 
attempt of the members of the church of England to control education 
in the interests of a minority, partly political and partly ecclesiastical, 
which rendered English education in Lower Canada a failure, and 
created a long-enduring grievance in the other provinces. Even such 
men as Beverley Robinson and Bishop Strachan—whose jobbery in the 
interests not indeed of himself but of his church Sir Charles unduly 
minimizes—were wholly out of touch with public opinion, and in the 
struggle against it grew more and more acrid and extreme. The worst foes 
of Canada were not the half-educated assemblies, but the grandees of the 
‘Family Compact’ in the various provinces, and the charge against the 
colonial office and its soldier-governors is that for the most part they either 
encouraged the oligarchy or at least gave it a free hand. Sir Charles Lucas 
has proved the colonial office of a hundred years ago guiltless of tyranny ; 
it is not so easy to acquit it of purblind acquiescence in an impossible state 
of affairs. W. L. Grant. 


Le Maréchal Canrobert. Par Germatn Bapst. Tome v. (Paris: Plon, 
1911.) 


THE battle of Rezonville (better known to English readers by its German 
name of Vionville—Mars-la-Tour) marked the crisis of the Franco-Prussian 
war. Had the French commander-in-chief displayed merely moderate 
ability in handling large bodies of troops he would have made good his 
retreat to the Meuse, and the Prussians would have had to face a fresh 
and more arduous campaign. Had he possessed any portion of the 
Napoleonic spirit he might have seized the initiative, and by attacking the 
enemy's forces in detail have thrown them upon the defensive. But he 
attained neither result. Tactically a drawn battle, Rezonville was strategi- 
cally a Prussian victory, of which the fruits were the capitulation of Sedan 
and the fall of Metz. What was the cause of Bazaine’s terrible failure ? 
The chief interest of M. Bapst’s book lies in the close study of that com- 
mander’s military character. The analysis is merciless. The conclusion 
reached is that Bazaine, from the time that he assumed the chief command, 
virtually took for his motto, ‘Those only make no mistakes who do 
nothing’. MacMahon had fought and had been defeated; to escape 
a similar fate Bazaine determined not to fight at all. Though the emperor 
had committed to him the task of withdrawing the army to Verdun, he had 


no intention. of obeying orders, and hurried the emperor away that he 
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might escape from his importunate questions. He meant to remain 
inactive until the emperor had got so far away as to lose all touch with 
the army, and then to return to Metz. He made no attempt to hurry up 
the 3rd corps from that fortress, because its absence was to serve as his 
excuse for returning thither. He found a battle forced upon him. He 
would defend himself, but he did not wish to win a victory ; for then he 
would have had to rejoin the emperor at Verdun. Oppressed by a sense 
of his own incompetence to exercise high command he sought above all 
else to shift responsibility on to his subordinates. What he hated most of 
all was to be asked for definite orders. He was on bad terms with his 
chief of the staff (who would have best consulted his own dignity by resign- 
ing) and deliberately avoided all communication with him. So successful 
was he in his policy of isolation that during the crisis of the battle his 
staff could not find him, and it was proposed to transfer the command 
to Canrobert or Bourbaki. Yet at the same time ‘ he knew admirably 
well, when he appeared in the presence of his troops, how to conceal his 
incompetence and to impose upon them by the assumption of the réle of 
a man of coolness and energy’. Two days earlier at the battle of Borny 
he had excited almost boundless admiration among them. He was 
excellent if he only had to handle a company, a battery, or even a regiment. 
So on that fateful day he let the battle take its own course and spent all 
his time in the skirmishing line. 

The author has not made it clear why he has associated so prominently 
the name of Marshal Canrobert with this battle. Canrobert commanded 
the 6th corps, which with Frossard’s 2nd corps bore the brunt of the 
fighting on 16 August. But his part was that of a subordinate only. He 
did not exercise any controlling influence over the battle as a whole, 
though he grasped the military situation far more clearly than his superior, 
and vainly pressed Bazaine to direct a great flanking movement against 
the Prussian left with the 3rd and 4th corps and the right of his own. 
Monsieur Bapst’s main purpose has been, however, not to represent 
Canrobert as the hero of the day, but rather to depict Bazaine as ‘ the 
villain of the piece’. As a military study the book suffers from one grave 
defect. It entirely ignores the Prussian point of view, and the student, if 
he wishes to gain an accurate knowledge of the battle, must supplement 
it from other sources. W. B. Woop. 


Mission d Ollone, 1906-9 ; Recherches sur les Musulmans Chinois. Par le 
Commandant b’OLLong, Capitaine pk FLEURELLE, Capitaine LepacE, 
et Lieutenant DE Boyve, (Paris: Leroux, 1911.) 


Tus is a work of very high order from an intensive point of view, and 
Vicomte d’Ollone has proved once more how army and navy discipline 
can powerfully contribute to success in the organization and conduct 
of scientific travels. This particular volume, as its title indicates, deals 
specially with the extremely obscure and thorny question, ‘ When and how 
did the Mohammedans establish their religion in China; what have been 
the vicissitudes of Chinese Islam; and what are its prospects and con- 
dition at this moment?’ But, apart from this specific question, to which 
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this volume of 450 large pages is judiciously confined, the travels them- 
selves should be carefully studied in conjunction with another volume, 
translated into English and recently published in England, entitled In 
Forbidden China, by Vicomte d’Ollone, which treats more fully of the 
geographical and ethnographical considerations involved. This second 
work, not specially concerning history, and therefore not strictly within 
the scope of this Review, is only mentioned here because both works 
contain practically the same inadequate maps to illustrate the gallant 
explorers’ novel and dangerous routes: in a few instances even the 
photographic illustrations of persong and places are the same in both 
volumes. Considering that the author has discovered an error of sixty 
miles in the Upper Yellow River, together with definite facts about 
a mysterious ‘Second Yellow River’ or ‘ Little Yellow River’, precisely 
in the region where Lamaism and Islam meet, and near where the head 
centre of Islam has always been and still is, we think it unfortunate that 
he has not been able to give us a detailed map showing distinctly the 
nature of his discoveries, which, both in the independent Lolo country of 
Yiin Nan, at the sources of the River Min in 8z Ch‘wan, and in the country 
of the Goloks or ‘ Wild’ Tibetans, are of the utmost importance. 

But to return to the questions immediately concerning the history 
of the Moslems; the following are the tentative results of M. d’Ollone’s 
exhaustive and patient inquiries, made on the spot in the three provinces 
of Yiin Nan, Sz Ch‘wan, and Kan Suh respectively. There are fewer 
Chinese Mussulmans than is generally supposed to be the case: the latest 
systematic inquiry by a foreign specialist is that contained in the Rev. Mar- 
shall Broomhall’s Islam in China, published by the China Inland Mission 
two years ago; the d’Ollone mission now places the total at nearer 
four millions than ten millions, or, say, at 1 per cent. of the population. 
Another provisional conclusion is that the amount of Arab blood, Turkish 
blood, and indeed any non-Chinese blood in the Chinese Mussulmans 
(as distinct from the Mussulmans of foreign blood living in the Turkestan 
portions of the Chinese empire) is exceedingly small, and also hard to 
trace. It would appear, too, that the diffusion of Islam in China—from 
the germs which have undoubtedly always existed there ever since the 
seventh century of our era, and from the special developments that took 
place in Kublai Khan’s time (thirteenth century)—is of quite modern 
date, and is due not to propagation and proselytism so much as to the 
personal influence over local masses of a few powerful Chinese converts ; 
and this apart from the fact that individual Chinese Mussulmans, like 
other Chinese, are given to the practice of buying children in times of 
famine, and of otherwise recruiting their Mussulman family interests by 
adopting ‘ heathen’ children ; in other words, solidarity of interest has had 
the effect of creating a kind of mutual protection society, which thus has 
political and ‘ dangerous’ influence. M.d’Ollone insists (in both his books) 
over and over again, that the average Chinese, so far from being irreligious, 
is religious by nature, and is more especially inclined towards Islam, 
which clashes but little either with his own ancient basis of natural religion, 
or with the original or debased forms of adopted Taoism and Buddhism ; 
hence, also, a certain irregular friendliness of Chinese Islam towards 
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Christianity. Islam in China has grown parochially, each community 
being self-contained, the ahong or clergy not being hierarchically appointed 
and independent, but elected and paid by the congregations, usually on 
the ground of their familiarity with Arabic or Persian, including some- 
times even a good knowledge of foreign literature of the deeper kind. 
The most remarkable feature of Chinese Islam is that it has grown up 
entirely in ignorance (until quite recently) of the existence of either 
Caliph or Crescent. Another curious fact is that the ahongs and instructors 
are usually as ignorant of literary Chinese as the influential members of 
the congregations are ignorant of even elementary Arabic and Persian, 
not to say of Arabic and Persian literature; whilst the masses of the 
congregations are entirely ignorant spiritually, except in so far as they 
are kept in hand by the clergy and literati of their respective congregations. 
Very interesting accounts are given of the various schisms and the fierce 
inter-Islamic disputes and wars, of the ‘ tomb-worshippers ’ (possibly, we 
would suggest on our own account, connected with a sort of harking-back 
to ancestral worship), and of the introduction of competing Sophite 
and Shiite doctrines, and so on. Last comes an account of Abdul Hamid’s 
attempts, apparently fostered by Germany, to acquire for the Caliphate 
a more real influence in China, and of the undoubtedly successful efforts 
of travelling Turkish emissaries. 

It must be added, however, that the chief author is exceedingly con- 
servative and prudent: all these provisions! conclusions are subject to 
further and even more systematic inquiry all over China; in fact, extra- 
ordinary prudence and a determination to take no unnecessary chances 
is the chief trait in M. d’Ollone’s character, alike as a traveller, a leader of 
men, a theorist, and a literary man. Possibly his anxiety to ‘ work up’ 
his notes and observations more thoroughly may partly account for his 
having given us such miserable maps: he may be anxious to get things 
quite right before he commits himself to exact bearings on such a large 
scale as Mr. Colborne Baber gave us thirty years ago, when travelling over 
much of the same ground. Meanwhile he leaps at once into the first rank 
as an explorer, together with such men as Blakiston, Richthofen, Prjevalski, 
Chavannes, Pelliot, Younghusband, and Rockhill. 

E. H. Parker. 
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Short Notices 


Proressor Epuarp Meyer’s Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine (Leipzig : 
Hinrichs, 1912) is a serviceable presentment of the results that follow from 
the discovery of the Jewish colony existing at that place in the fifth 
century B.c. In some 130 pages the author tells the story of the finding 
of the papyri, sketches the popular religious development of the Hebrews, 
collects the evidence bearing on Jewish settlements in Egypt, pictures the 
general method of government followed by the Persians in their provinces, 
and directs attention to the ways in which these papyri confirm or correct 
the various theories as to the course of Hebrew history. He recognizes in 
the royal edicts cited in the canonical Ezra genuine documents, while 
he finds a widespread tendency (manifested in the transformations of the 
Achigar proverbs and story) to imaginative embroidery ofhistorical material, 
and this he joins most scholars of the time in extending to some of the 
later books of the Old Testament canon. He well illustrates the honesty 
of the popular worship of sacred pillars amongst Jahwe worshippers by 
citing the popular reverence in Christendom of the consecrated Host, the 
images of saints, and relics; and for the use of Bethel in Jewish proper 
names as a variant for Jahwe he compares the cult of the Sacred Heart 
as only a special form of devotion to our Lord, and not an apostasy from 
Him. Several passages in Herodotus and in the Old Testament receive 
illuminating illustration from these papyri, as Professor Meyer shows, and 
in his discussion of Achigar he makes several shrewd suggestions for the 
restoration of the true text in Strabo, Diogenes Laertius, and a mosaic 
at Tréves. One suggestion may be hazarded, that Ostanes was the cousin, 
not the brother,-of Hanani (pp. 72-3). =: 


The character and the object of Professor Carlo Pascal’s book on 
Le Credenze @ Oltretomba nelle Opere letterarie dell’ Antichita classica (2 vols. 
Catania : Battiato, 1912) are literary, not mythological, psychological, nor 
even historical. The author brings before us, in attractive though not 
very methodical sequence, a great many of the ideas, imaginations, and 
beliefs to be found in classical literature, from Homer down to Plutarch, 
concerning death, the underworld, and the fate of departed spirits. He 
makes use of the testimony as to ancient conceptions of the subject 
afforded by sepulchral inscriptions and by vase paintings, but these are 
used rather as illustrations of the literary material than as a principal 
source of information. Professor Pascal has studied and gives reference 
to a large number of modern works, archaeological and critical, on the 
various subjects handled. In some places he is bound to distinguish the 
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various strands of popular belief combined in one classical writer, and in 
others he traces the influence of Orphic and of Pythagorean doctrine. But 
as his object is to describe rather than to investigate, he does not throw 
much light on the problems, ethnological and psychological, which encom- 
pass all discussion of mythological subjects. Though primarily concerned 
with pagan—one might say with Hellenic—ideas, the author refers to 
some Christian beliefs which are closely related to pagan tradition. Thus 
he brings together pagan and Christian expectations of a coming catas- 
trophe and palingenesis. He might perhaps have made some reference 
here to late Jewish eschatology. It is, however, as a summary of the 
ancient literary appurtenances of post-mortem existence, the rulers and 
geographical features of the underworld, the appearances of the dead in 
dreams, the apotheosis of heroes, and the like, that the book is most ~ 
likely to be useful. For this reason it is to be regretted that it has no 
index. A. G. 


In Greek Inscriptions from Sardes, i. (extracted from the American 
Journal of Archaeology, xvi, 1912) Messrs. W. H. Buckler and D. M. 
Robinson begin, with commendable promptitude, to publish the texts 
which are being unearthed by the American excavations in the area of the 
temple of Artemis. As a first instalment they give us a highly important 
document of about 300 B.c. engraved on the inner wall of one of the temple 
chambers. It is a deed of mortgage in the form of a sale subject to redemp- 
tion executed by Mnesimachus, probably an officer of Antigonus, who had 
borrowed money from the treasury of the goddess and, being unable 
to repay the loan on demand, conveys to her a large landed estate in the 
satrapy of Lydia which had been granted to him by Antigonus apparently 
before he assumed the royal title in 306 B.c. From the legal point of view 
the inscription has a unique interest as being both the oldest authentic 
specimen of a Greek mortgage and the only specimen hitherto discovered 
of this particular form of mortgage. But its chief importance lies in the 
new and very welcome light which it throws on agrarian conditions in the 
Hellenistic period—on the forms and conditions of land tenure, on the 
system of collecting the ¢dpos which we now learn was paid to the Crown 
in cash by the holders both of military fiefs (xAjpo.) and of crown land 
(x@pa BaorArxy), and above all on the important part played in the economic 
life of the country by the great religious centres as owneys, or holders, 
and managers of landed estates and as bankers lending money on security 
from their accumulated funds. The document corroborates Rostowzew’s 
main conclusions in a striking way, and confirms some of his tentative 
suggestions, while supplying corrections on some points of detail. The 
editors are to be congratulated on having produced an excellent first 
edition with a very detailed commentary, which embodies suggestions 
contributed by Rostowzew, Mitteis, Ramsay, and other English scholars. 
Several points, however, remain obscure. The Greek text is in parts very 
loosely worded, and the exact interpretation must be left to further 
investigation based on fresh evidence. Thus it is faf from clear what 
were the precise obligations of the peasant cultivators to their landlord. 
Apparently they paid dues both in money and in kind (besides contributing 
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forced labour), but the exact conditions are obscure. The editors quote 
the Egyptian practice as a parallel: ‘similarly the rent of Egyptian 
crown land consists in ovrixy plus dpyvpixy rpdcodos’ (p. 57). But it 
would appear that in Egypt these dues were not both paid in respect 
of the same kind of land. And the relation between the cash rental 
paid by the landlord to his royal overlord and that paid by the 
peasants to the landlord seems to us doubtful. In regard to the policy 
of the Macedonian kings towards the great temples, the editors express 
the view that all the temple estates were confiscated at the time of the 
conquest, but such an extreme policy is very improbable. Throughout the 
long section devoted to the proper names (pp. 28-52) there is naturally 
much that is highly conjectural. We notice slips on p. 42, where an article 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xvii, is attributed to the wrong 
author, and on p. 49, where Tanopolis in Phrygia is quoted from Hierocles 
as a parallel to the name Tandou, but clearly represents Tranopolis 
(Byzantine Tranoupolis), that is, Trajanopolis. J. G. C. A. 


Mr. 8S. E. Stout has expended much labour in compiling his list of 
The Governors of Moesia (Princeton, New Jersey, 1911), and the materials 
which he has collected will be valuable to the historian of Rome’s frontier 
policy on the Danube. Doubtful questions (of which there are not a few) 
are carefully handled, and the evidence is clearly and fully given. Mr. Stout 
perhaps goes too far in suggesting that the wording of the inscription 
which describes L. Funisulanus Vettonianus as ‘leg. aug. pr. pr. province. 
Delmatiae, item province. Pannoniae, item Moesiae Super.’ implies by the 
omission of the word provincia in the third case that the division of Moesia 
was a tentative measure. Such omissions are found in other inscriptions ; 
that set up at Saepinum in honour of Neratius Priscus (Corp. Inser. Lat. ix. 
2455, cf. 2454) furnishes (if correctly restored) an interesting parallel. On 
p. 10 we miss a reference to the important, if tantalizing, inscription in 
honour of Flavius Sabinus, the brother of Vespasian (Corp. Inser. Lat. vi. 
31293). H. S. J. 


Tabulae Fontium Traditionis Christianae, by Dr. J. Creusen, S.J. 
(Freiburg im Breisgau : Herder, 1911), is a conspectus on seven broad sheets 
of the literary history of Christendom from the beginning to the Council 
of Trent. For the early period the author has quoted the best recent 
writers, and where dates are doubtful he cites the decision of more than one 
authority. For later periods he does not name his guides ; the Patrologia 
has naturally served him well, and he gives the volumes in which each of his 
writers is contained. For the last 250 years the list is thin. Among 
mystics so important a figure as St. Bridget of Sweden is omitted, and the 
renaissance, except for one or two of its promoters who are entered as 
Platonists or Aristotelians, is ignored. The scheme of the work allows 
little more than the recording of names and dates under the headings of 
popes, councils, heresies, and writers eastern and western, who are roughly 
classified according to their topics. Such brevity may be misleading, but 
this compilation, made ‘in usum scholarum’, strikingly shows the width 
of the field of knowledge, and may be useful for reference. Z. 
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Dr. Nikolaus Miiller deserves our sympathy for the unfortunate 
circumstances which have made it necessary for him to publish his account 
of Die jiidische Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom (Leipzig: Fock, 1912) 
without completing the excavation which he had begun; but the results 
already obtained were of sufficient importance to justify the publication. 
The inscriptions throw fresh light on the organization of the Jewish 
community in Rome, and deserve the careful attention of all students 
of the history of Judaism. It is to be hoped that the difficulties which 
attend the further exploration of the catacomb may shortly be removed. 

H. 8. J. 








Mr. Wallis Johnson, in his Byways of British Archaeology (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1912), has not done justice to his wide reading and 
well-filled notebooks. He has put his most original and satisfactory 
articles at the end of his book. They deal with definite topics, the church- 
yard yew, the archaeology of the horse, and the use of oxen in agriculture, 
on which he has first-hand knowledge, scientific and antiquarian, to impart. 
Here his method is satisfactory ; we cannot say as much of his elaborate 
articles on ‘ Churches on pagan sites’. There is curious erudition, much 
of which is irrelevant, and an accumulation of second-hand and unsifted 
information. There is far too much of ‘it is said’, ‘it may possibly be’. 
and the like, which is the stranger since Mr. Johnson has many shrewd 
warnings against the guesses of other antiquaries. Unfortunately, his 
special knowledge is not balanced by an adequate general knowledge 
of history. When he is labouring to prove that church buildings were 
once largely used for secular purposes, he betrays ignorance of the fact that 
defamation and affiliation and testamentary matters belonged to the 
ecclesiastical forum. He discusses St. Michael without carrying him back to 
Monte Gargano, and omits Christian evidence, as in the Blickling Homilies, 
for the Teutonic frozen hell. Mr. Johnson is at his worst when he is 
scenting atavism in unlikely quarters, and finding survivals of paganism 
in such objects as the fox-heads nailed upon country doors. Such masks 
and pads, he ought to know, are simply memorials of a good run. If old 
women in the country use the grease of a church bell for their ailments, 
it is not superstition but a knowledge of the value of metallic ointments, 
discovered, like that of vegetable remedies, by ancient experiment. 
Mr. Johnson has, in fact, the faults as well as the merits of the old-fashioned 
antiquary. He has no criterion of authority, a term which he uses vaguely 
and constantly for writers and evidences both weighty and trivial, and he is 
apt to fall into errors in interpreting second-hand information. But he 
has collected a great mass of rare and perishing material, has told his 
story in an interesting manner, and furnished his book with pretty and 
instructive illustrations. A. 














Mrs. J. R. Green’s volume, The Old Irish World (London: Macmillan, 
1912), is a small collection of lectures and magazine articles ‘ having 
a connecting link in such evidences as they may contain of civilization in 
the old Irish world’. The first chapter is an impassioned plea for a more 
sympathetic treatment of the Gael in history, interspersed with strictures 


ope 
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on other writers for their treatment of the subject. The most important 
essay is that on trade routes. A great effort is made to show that the road 
to Europe did not lie across England. ‘The chief harbours of Ireland were 
those that swelled with the waves of the Atlantic Ocean,’ and therefore ‘ her 
earliest traffic was through the perils of the Gaulish sea’ (p. 64). Not only is 
this supposition not borne out by later experience, but we should imagine 
that the comparatively shallow inlets which dot the coasts bordering on 
St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea were more suited to the fragile 
bark of primitive times. ‘ As far back as we can see into the primitive 
darkness the inhabitants of the island were all in turn out on the great 
seas ’ (p. 65). To substantiate her vision Mrs. Green alludes to old myths, 
some extremely hazardous antiquarian speculations, and Irish annals relat- 
ing to the third century B.c., all of which, even if accepted, would not prove 
the point. Problems, too, which have occupied eminent specialists without 
their reaching unanimity are decided off-hand by Mrs. Green. Thus accord- 
ing to her the first Goidelic invaders entered Ireland, not through Britain, 
but over-sea from Spain and Gaul (p. 66). Christianity and the art of writ- 
ing and new forms of ornament first came across the Gaulish seas (p. 68). 
Ireland escaped the sword of Caesar, and henceforward she and Rome 
‘ illustrated the free and peaceful union of two civilizations’ (p. 69). It 
seems that modern scholarship is all wrong in smiling at the picture of the 
golden age of pagan Ireland drawn by Irish antiquaries of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. When we come to the period- a.p. 500-1000 
Mrs. Green’s statements of Irish travelling, if not of trade, have no doubt 
a solid foundation of fact; but the work of Irish missionaries, to whom 
previous writers have done full justice, is magnified and extended until it 
is made to appear that Europe owed whatever learning and culture she 
possessed in the dark ages to Irish monks (pp. 72-3). No evidence, 
however, is adduced to show that in Ireland this learning ever extended 
beyond the precincts of a few monasteries, or that it survived the invasions 
of the’ Northmen so as to leave any permanent impress on the Irish race. 

As examples of misstatements more easily brought to book, we may 
take the following. In an essay on Margaret, wife of Calvagh O’Connor 
Faly, Mrs. Green states: ‘ On that important trade route [of the Barrow] 
Thomas O’Connor Faly had founded a Franciscan monastery (1302) under 
the walls of Hugh de Lacy’s fort [sic] at Castledermot ’ (p. 102). We are 
given two illustrations of the Franciscan abbey at Castledermot, and the 
O’Connors are again spoken of as having ‘an establishment’ in that town. 
But at the time mentioned the entire trade route of the Barrow was in 
the hands of Anglo-Normans, and what the O’Connors Faly had to do with 
Castledermot will puzzle students. The statement in Archdall’s Monasticon 
is that ‘Thomas, lord Offaly’, founded the monastery in the year men- 
tioned. By the silent introduction of the name O’Connor, and by ignoring 
the distinction between the Irish and the English Offaly, Mrs. Green 
has converted a Geraldine lord into a Gaelic chieftain. Again, Aoivov, 
latinized Dunum, in Irish Dén, happens to be a name on Ptolemy’s 
map of Ireland. Mrs. Green without hesitation identifies it with the 
din of Downpatrick (p. 131). Had she looked at her authority she 
would have found that Ptolemy’s Dunum was far inland, in the south of 
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Ireland, nearly in the same latitude as Manapia, supposed to be Wexford. 
The chapter in which Dunum is mentioned is concerned with the recent 
apotheosis of the O’Neills in the castle of Ardglass. The place first 
comes into history as a fief of one of John de Courcy’s vassals. In Anglo- 
Norman hands it soon became a flourishing trading-port, and it seems to 
have been continuously held by men loyal to England, even in the period 
of England’s greatest weakness. Once, and once only, is the town said 
to have been burned by Irish raiders. There is no evidence that the castle 
was ever held or forcibly entered by an O’Neill, and it is best remembered 
for its successful resistance to capture during all the time of Hugh O’Neill’s 
rebellion. It might well be regarded as a memorial of the tenacity with 
which those friendly to the English connexion have succeeded in retaining 
through the centuries their foothold in Ireland. All these essays are 
written with Mrs. Green’s wonted fire, but somehow the flame does not 
always illuminate the facts. G. H. O. 


In his Der Karlsgraben (Niirnberg: Korn, 1911) Dr. F. Beck has 
exhaustively discussed the origin and purpose of the so-called Fossa 
Carolina which cuts through the narrow water-parting between the 
watersheds of the Danube and the Rhine near Weissenburg in the Fran- 
conian Jura. After a summary of the sources and of the controversy on 
the subject, he has been able to show by dint of a topographical inquiry 
and excavations on the spot that the tradition is correct, and that the 
Fossa Carolina is really the canal with which Charlemagne vainly attempted 
to unite the two water-systems in 793. The rival theories, both as to the 
locality of Charlemagne’s canal, and as to the real intent of the Fossa 
near Weissenburg, are conclusively disposed of. The account of the 
matter given by the Annales Einhardi appears to be accurate in all its 
details. Dr. Beck thinks that Charlemagne’s main object was to facilitate 
the frequent journeys of the royal court between Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Ratisbon. But this seems unlikely to be more than a subordinate motive, 
in view of the magnitude of the work, and the Frankish kings’ custom of 
subdividing their realm : there would not be the need for frequent journeys 
from Aix-la-Chapelle to Ratisbon after the partition which was to be 
expected on Charlemagne’s death. Perhaps the general advantage in 
peace and war of a through-connexion by water from north to south, and 
a grandiose wish to perform a great work, are more probable reasons. 
Dr. Beck points out, incidentally, a curious slip in Spruner-Menke’s Atlas 
by which the modern Ludwigs-Kanal is given as the Fossa Carolina. 


CW. Fe 





M. Philippe Lauer’s Robert I° et Raoul de Bourgogne (Paris: Champion, 
1910) narrates the meagre annals of these two kings, leaders of the 
successful opposition to Charles the Simple. Robert has little other 
importance ; but Raoul made considerable endeavours to act as a genuine 
sovereign of the West Frankish realm. It is curious to see how the great 
vassals, who revolted against the attempts of Charles the Simple to rule, 
were yet obliged to choose a king who had far more material resources than 


the Carolingian. Perhaps they felt that they must have a leader with 
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real power, and hoped that his elective kingship would lack the centralizing 
Carolingian tradition. In Francia only Herbert of Vermandois seems to 
have desired a mere figure-head for king. Raoul, from this point of view, 
was distinctly successful. He obtained general recognition: if he lost 
Lorraine, he gained Vienne; and, at the head of his confederates, rather 
than his vassals, he checked the Norman inroads into the heart of Francia. 
M. Lauer treats the tangled events of the reign with precision, and uses 
the latest research, although the value of his work is diminished by his 
omission to examine the genuineness of some of the royal charters. He 
is less prejudiced against Henry the Fowler than in his former book on 
Louis d’Outremer; but his suggestion (p. 23, n. 2) that the cautious 
Henry did not support Herbert of the illegitimate Carolingian line of 
Vermandois as a candidate for the French throne, because of the latter’s 
droits éventuels to the imperial crown, seems unlikely in view of Henry’s 
general policy and Herbert’s weakness. C. W. P.O. 


The Origin of the English Constitution, by Professor George Burton Adams 
(New Haven, Connecticut : Yale University Press, 1912), contains a number 
of essays and studies intended to emphasize the importance of feudal ideas 
in shaping English institutions, and to prove that the beginnings of whatever 
is characteristic in the English constitution are to be found on this side 
of the year 1066. The general lines of his argument are simple. The 
Norman Conquest brought into England a ‘ political feudalism’, which 
must be carefully distinguished from the mere ‘economic feudalism” 
that had grown up under the English and Danish successors of Alfred the 
Great. And with feudalism came the Carolingian theory of absolutism. 
The constitutional development of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
is the product of a struggle between these two new forces. For by the 
English constitution we mean ‘the machinery of a limited monarchy ; 
those devices by which an absolutism once existing in fact can be retained in 
form and theory, while the real government of the state is transformed into 
a democratic theory’. Magna Carta marks the first stage of development ; 
for it expresses the idea that Lex ought to be above Rex. The later stages 
are marked by the appearance of new institutions, of a coercive character, 
to enforce this principle. But the principle itself is feudal, and therefore 
the main features of the constitution are feudal in their origin. The 
argument rests upon an old-fashioned and misleading conception of the 
English constitution ; for Professor Adams is thinking not merely or mainly 
of Lancastrian parliamentarism. He appears to hold that what the United 
States and France have borrowed from this country is ‘ the machinery of 
a limited monarchy’. Furthermore, his view of the supreme importance 
of feudal theory as a formative force rests on the assumption that the 
growth and limitation of the central executive can be studied without 
reference to the history of law and local institutions. He admits the 
survival of Old English ideas in these two spheres; but he does 
not seem to grasp the importance of the admission. He comes to 
a clear-cut result because he starts from a vicious abstraction. The 
book, however, is useful in more than one respect. It summarizes 
clearly enough the upshot of recent researches, particularly those of 
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Maitland and Vinogradoff, on Anglo-Saxon feudalism. It indicates the 
significance of the materials for Norman institutional history which 
Professor Haskins has collected. It emphasizes the feudal character of 
the best-known clauses in Magna Carta. And here and there we find a 
new point ably argued. For instance, Professor Adams collects evidence 
which appears to prove that the feudal lord could be sued in his own court 
(p. 95). He discusses the dictum of Glanvill that no man need answer 
for his free tenement without a writ from the king; he comes to the 
conclusion that Glanvill is not, as Maitland and Brunner have supposed, 
epitomizing a lost ordinance of Henry II, but is rather genéralizing from 
his own experience of the practical operation of the writs of right (pp. 96- 
105). He also argues, less conclusively, that the stationary royal court 
which Henry II created in 1178 was the court of common pleas (pp. 136- 
43), his main argument being that the clamores regni which the new court 
was to hear were pleas between subject and subject. H. W. C. D. 


It would be superfluous to add anything to the description which 
Mr. Frederic G. Bagshawe has himself given (p. 682) of his History of the 
Royal Family of England (Edinburgh: Sands, 2 vols.). ‘I have en- 
deavoured,’ he writes, ‘ not to state, as a fact, anything about anybody 
which is not generally admitted to be true, or at all events is not to be found 
in one or other of the popular works of history which are not only in every 


library, but, and this is more to the purpose, in every circulating library 
in the kingdom.’ A. F. ®. 


Gulielmus Neubrigensis, ein pragmatischer Geschichtsschreiber des 
zwilften Jahrhunderts (Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1912), by Dr. Rudolf 
Jahncke, is the first part of Jenaer Historische Arbeiten. In it the author 
gives a minute and elaborate examination of the Historia Rerum Angli- 
carum of William of Newburgh, arriving at a conclusion very similar to 
that of Miss Norgate. Dr. Jahncke notes William’s intention in writing 
for publicity as an historian through and through ; the critical attitude 
with which he scrutinizes his authorities, and the scorn with which he 
rejects the Arthurian fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth; the width of his 
outlook and the freedom from medieval narrowness, which place him for 
historical capacity above all his contemporaries. If there is no great 
novelty in these conclusions, the fullness of the critical discussion on which 
they are based makes the work very useful for the historiography of the 
twelfth century. Dr. Jahncke rejects Mr. Salter’s suggested identification 
of William of Newburgh with the William filius Elye, who is known to 
have been a canon of Newburgh (ante, xxii. 510-14). Apart from the 
difficulties of the genealogy, Dr. Jahncke holds that the historian’s whole 
work is against the identification. Mr. Salter thought that the story of 
the miracle at Thame (Historia, i. 154) indicated that William had gone 
away before June 1183, when Walter of Coutances was consecrated bishop, 
and the prophet must have lost his reputation ; against this Dr. Jahncke 
cites another passage (ibid. i. 236, ‘sicque evacuata est prophetia,’ &c.) 
which does not support this theory. Dr. Jahncke also dwells on passages 
which indicate William’s dislike for women; but the story of Ramiro 
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of Aragon, who did not return to his monastery till his daughter was of age 
to marry (ibid. i. 123-4), would rather help Mr. Salter. There is more 
force in the argument from the want of direct evidence, and from the 
absence of any other allusion to William’s supposed secular career. But 
the strongest argument is William’s own statement that he entered 
Newburgh as a child (ibid. i. 51, ‘ quae me in Christo a puero aluit’); itis 
difficult to reconcile this with an identification which supposes that he 
did not become a,canon till he was nearly fifty years of age; William 
would probably have expressed himself differently if he had meant no 
more than that he was educated as a boy at the priory, to which he returned 
some thirty years later. C. L. K. 


Lhe Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-ninth Year of the Reign of 
King Henry the Second, a.p. 1182-3 (published for the Pipe Roll Society : 
London, 1911), like its predecessors at once illustrates the general working 
of the machinery of government and reflects the special conditions of the 
year. Mr. Round supplies his customary introduction calling attention 
to points of general and special interest. He mentions the king’s absence 
from England and the dispatch of treasure to him on the continent and 
at his direction to various parts of England. He is able to clear up some 
obscure points in connexion with the judicial circuits of the year and 
with the practice of the exchequer. The reader is reminded of the 
markedly feudal character of the period (too often obscured by an interest 
in the growth of centralization) by the very large revenue drawn from 
casual feudal incidents, such as the temporary enjoyment of lay and 
ecclesiastical fiefs. There are also the usual points of special or miscel- 
laneous interest, and these Mr. Round has duly noted. 

The Society has now very nearly completed the printing of these rolls 
for the capitally important reign of Henry II, and one had hoped to see 
such excellent service rewarded by an increased support which would 
have encouraged and enabled the Society to extend its activities. Un- 
happily this has been withheld, and as the range of volumes extends 
along one’s shelves there has been no proportionate increase in the list 
of subscribers printed at the beginning of each volume. This is much to 
be regretted because with the organization and equipment at its disposal 
the Society might widen its programme to great advantage. There is much 
important work to be done ; for one thing the rate of publication of the 
pipe rolls might be increased from one to two volumes a year. This would 
be particularly useful since—as has frequently been pointed out—the 
peculiar value of these documents lies in the means which they furnish 
of tracing the fortunes of an institution over a long period. Then certain 
allied records might well be published or republished. The pipe roll of 
31 Henry I, for example, is extremely scarce, and so is the Rotulus de 
Dominabus.1 These, of course, are only suggestions, but whether they 
prove acceptable or not the fact remains that the Society has well deserved 
more general recognition and more substantial support than it has hitherto 
received, Gq. TF da 





1 We are glad to understand that this latter suggestion has been forestalled by the 
committee of the Society, and that the Rotulus de Dominabus may be expected shortly. 
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In Franciscan Essays, by M. Paul Sabatier and others (Aberdeen : 
University Press, 1912), forming the first volume of the ‘ extra series’ 
issued by the British Society of Franciscan Studies, M. Sabatier writes 
of the Originality of St. Francis, Father Cuthbert of his Poverty, and 
Father Paschal Robinson contributes a study of St. Clare. Perhaps*the 
most interesting paper is Mr. Edmund Gardner’s on Joachim of Flora. 
The difference between Joachim and later Joachism is well explained, 
and the disrepute of the sect is traced to the attempt made by Fra 
Gherardo of San Donnino and others to apply the term Everlasting Gospel 
to certain actual books composed by Joachim. Mr. Gardner also makes 
the interesting if dubious conjecture that the third giro of doctors men- 
tioned by Dante in Parad. xiv. 67-75 may be an allusion to Joachim’s 
doctrine. Dante’s position in this matter has always been obscure. It 
is thought that his knowledge of Joachim may have been derived mainly 
from Ubertino da Casale’s Arbor Vitae Crucifixae, yet the allusion to 
Ubertino in Parad. xii. 124 is, as Miss Evelyn Underhill says in her essay 
in this volume, ‘curt and unfavourable’. Dante may possibly have wished 
to vindicate the master as against his pupils, but it is doubtful if he 
possessed enough knowledge for such a purpose. Another interesting 
paper is Mr. Little’s on Franciscans at Oxford. Mr. Little is here on 
familiar ground, but one is rather surprised that a scholar of his position 
should repeat the old error of attributing a certain Compendium Scientiae to 
Robert Grosseteste. Dr. Ludwig Baur edited this work in 1903 and showed 
that it was merely the two treatises, De Divisione Philosophiae and De 
Unitate, of the Spanish archdeacon Dominicus Gundissalinus. Some 
writers have made matters worse by confusing the Compendium with 
a Summa also attributed to Grosseteste, but Mr. Little does not appear 
to make this mistake. One hopes, too, that it is not an article of faith 
with the Society of Franciscan Studies to accept all Roger Bacon’s state- 
ments. As regards the state of knowledge among his contemporaries, 
his assertions are often of no greater value than the similar assertions of 
his distinguished namesake in a later age. W. H. V. R. 


A further important clue to the origins of the organized foreign com- 
merce of England is furnished by M. Henri Obreen in tome Ixxx of the 
Bulletin de la Commission royale d@ Histoire de Belgique (1911) under the 
title Une Charte brabangonne inédite de 1296 en faveur des Marchands 
anglais. The legible remains of this document (which is preserved in the 
national archives at Brussels and is in French) exhibit a close correspon- 
dence to the terms of a Latin charter of 1305 printed in Mertens and 
Torfs’ Geschiedenis van Antwerpen (1846), which M. Obreen reproduces 
in parallel columns. There can be little doubt that it is the charter referred 
to in the account of the rise of the merchant adventurers given in the 
Stowe MS. 303, ff. 99-108, and printed recently in Dr. Lingelbach’s 
Laws and Ordinances, p. 198 ; and it may also probably be identified with 
the charter calendared in the inventory of the merchant adventurers’ 
records made in 1547, which is preserved in the Sloane MS. 2103, f. 2, 
sect. 28, and is printed in Schanz’s Handelspolitik, ii. 577 (the date 
there given of 1286 may easily be a slip for 1296, and the day and month 
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are the same). The privileges granted to the English merchants, ‘ et alii 
quicumque eorum famuli et mercature,’ are those later sought and 
obtained by the merchant adventurers. Yet M. Obreen is clearly justified 
in connecting the charter with the transfer of the staple by Edward I 
from Holland to Brabant in 1295-6: and this strengthens the hypothesis 
that the staplers and the adventurers sprang from a common root. A 
similar conclusion was suggested by Dr. Cunningham’s publication (Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce, i, appendix c. v) of an extract from the 
Staple Rolls, 1359, showing that the English merchants retained an 
organization at Bruges when the staple had been removed to England ; 
and this view has been recently adopted by a Dutch scholar, Mr. 8. van 
Brakel, in an article on ‘Die Entwickelung und Organisation der Mer- 
chant-Adventurers’, which appeared in the Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- 
und Wirt-schaftsgeschichte, 1907. G. U. 


M. Arnold Fayen has completed his calendar of the letters of 
John XXII relating to Belgium (Lettres de Jean XXII; Textes et 
Analyses, 1. ii. 1330-4. Rome: Bretschneider, 1912), the earlier portions 
of which have already been noticed in this Review (xxiv. 190: xxv. 
610). The concluding section contains a short introduction, a subject- 
index, a collection of unregistered letters of John XXII, and of letters 
registered out of their proper place, and another of the letters of the 
antipope Nicholas V. The few unregistered letters, with one exception, 
would seem to have been issued in the course of judicial proceedings, and 
to be of a class not normally needing registration. The historical material 
for these last four years includes the letters relating to the abortive attempt 
to constitute a new see in the duchy of Brabant, and to the proposed crusade 
of 1336. Among minor matters of interest are two letters (3280 and 3318) 
showing how the pope paid for cloth bought in the Low Countries by an 
assignment of the annates levied in England. There are also confirmations 
and exemplifications of a number of privileges of the Carthusian order 
obtained by the priory of Notre-Dame-des-Prés. The subject-index reveals 
two cases of limitation of the dispensing power: in one (3259) the pope 
refuses to permit marriage under the canonical age, and in another (2619) 
he declines to recommend the conferring the degree of master, especially 
in theology, on persons who are not known to be duly qualified. A lively 
description of football (pilota) will be found in no. 2865. M. Fayen’s 
methods have already been dealt with. It is to be regretted that he should 
expend a page of small type in a lively counter-attack on a reviewer 
who has also deserved well of John XXII. He has no need to defend 
his own procedure, which is admirably adapted to his task, but a less 
perfect system is at all events pardonable in work on a scale eighteen times 
as large. The slip Worchester for Worcester should be corrected in the 
index. C. J. 


The second part of the Registrum Johannis de Trillek, episcopi Here- 
fordensis (London: Canterbury and York Society, 1912) completes the 
register itself and ends with the usual lists of institutions to benefices 
and so forth. In the ordination lists no distinction has been made in 
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the type used for printing general headings, acoliti, diaconi, subdiaconi, 
presbiteri, and sub-headings, religiosi, seculares. The effect is puzzling 
until the list is examined closely. Rather more information might have 
been given about persons presented to livings. A note explains that 
the recipient was a priest unless otherwise stated. There is no statement 
about John of Ercall, who was presented to the chapel of Caus Castle in 
1346 (p. 373); yet an entry shows that he was not ordained subdeacon 
till 1353 (p. 595). The complete career of Roger Pagyn, made vicar of 
Clun in 1349 (p. 380), could have been noted: he became an acolyte at 
Whitsuntide, 1352 (p. 581), subdeacon in September (p. 584), deacon 
in December (p. 588), and priest in February 1353 (p. 594). A few 
more place-names might have been modernized in the index. Why not 
Bredwardine instead of Bredwardyn, Crickhowell for Crughowel, Rocester 
for Roucester, and Tattenhall for Tatunhulle ? m. 3. 


Die Hanse und England von Eduards III bis auf Heinrichs VIII Zeit 
was a well-chosen subject for one of the Abhandlungen zur Verkehrs- und 
Seegeschichte issued by the Hansische Geschichtsverein (Berlin: Curtius, 
1911); and the lucid account of it given by Dr. Friedrich Schulz will be 
welcome to English students, few of whom can hope to keep abreast with 
the records and literature of Hanseatic history. As three-quarters of the 
book deals with pre-Tudor history to which Schanz only devoted ten pages, 
a much fuller account is given than was before accessible of the commer- 
cial relations between England and Germany during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The dealings of Edward III with Hanseatic financiers 
(the extent of which has often been overrated) are somewhat cursorily 
handled, but an ample account is given from 1371 onwards of the struggle 
of the English mercantile interest with the league—of the endless diplo- 
matic bickerings alternating with punitive piracy and actual warfare to 
which the treaties of 1388, 1409, 1437, and 1474 seem to have brought 
only brief intervals of truce. The facts are stated with great clearness and 
no perceptible bias ; but it is difficultfor the writer or the reader to avoid 
exaggerating their importance. The primary significance of these diplo- 
matic events for economic history is almost entirely a negative one. 
Their secondary significance will only appear when they are brought 
into connexion with a constructive account of the inward development 
of the countries concerned. The fluctuations of Richard II’s policy in 
regard to the Hanse privileges will undoubtedly furnish a valuable clue 
to the English historian in tracing the divergence of industrial and com- 
mercial interests in London and its effects on civic policy. So, too, the 
careful account given by Dr. Schulz of the complicated diplomacy leading 
to the treaty of Utrecht (1474) will only realize its true purpose when it 
is used as a means of unravelling the complexity of the social, economic, 
political, and dynastic forces by the manipulation of which Edward IV 
was made king, dethroned, and restored. Of the two brief attempts at 
broad generalization made in the introductory and concluding sections, 
the latter is much the less satisfactory. It is, in fact, the mere repetition 
of a prevalent formula. The Hanse, it is said, failed for want of a powerful 
state to back it against the zielbewussten und tatkrdftigen nationalen 
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Politik Englands. The explanation furnished in the introduction is far 
more illuminating. The privileged position of the Hanse in England, we 
are there told, which was maintained by the fiscal interest of the Crown 
combined with the interest of the main body of producers and consumers 
as expressed in parliament, was due to its superiority as an intermediary 
between east and west. That superiority, commercial and geographical, 
disappeared in the sixteenth century. As the world grew wider and the 
Hanse narrower, neither diplomacy nor force could have maintained the 
privileges. Dr. Schulz’s most direct contribution to economic history is 
contained in his final chapter, which describes the organization of the various 
Hanse settlements in England and throws much new light on the con- 
stitution of the London Kontor and on its relation to the other settlements. 
The tendency of the Kontor towards exclusiveness and concentration was 
one of the causes of its decline. G. U. 


In Book of the Knowledge of all the Kingdoms, Lands, and Lordships 
that are in the World, and the Arms and Devices of each Land and Lordship 
(London: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, xxix, 1912) Sir Clements Markham 
has furnished a translation of the ‘ Libro del Conoscimiento de todos los 
Reynos’, &c., which was written by a Spanish Franciscan about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and first edited by Seiior Espada in 1877. 
The work was quoted for its account of Africa by Pierre Bontier and Jean 
le Verrier, the chaplains to Jean de Bethencourt, who wrote in 1404; 
but the complete text was long unknown. The writer, who relates that 
he was born in 1305, professes to have visited every part of the known 
world. ‘This,’ says Sir Clements Markham, ‘ cannot be conceded literally. 
But he was probably a great traveller.’ His Spanish editor was also of 
opinion that he was not a mere compiler of tradition. Nevertheless the 
opinion of Professor Beazley (Dawn of Modern Geography, iii. 415) seems 
to be preferable, viz. that it was perhaps a description of an imaginary 
journey, compiled partly from a very detailed and valuable Portolano 
map, partly from genuine reports of travellers, and partly from other 
works. On reading it through one is struck at once by its inequality ; 
the writer was obviously familiar with the Spanish peninsula, and had good 
information about North Africa and the Atlantic islands. But one can 
hardly believe that he had been in the British Isles ; though he professes 
to have visited Scotland, the only places which he knows in England are 
Londres, Gunsa ‘ where are the general studies ’, Antona (Southampton), 
Bristol, Artamua (Dartmouth), Premua (Plymouth), and Miraforda 
(Milford). For Gunsa the editor suggests in a foot-note Windsor (?), and in 
the index Winchelsea ; it must be either Oxford or Cambridge, but it 
is difficult to see how the corruption (perhaps a manuscript perversion of 
Oxonia) could have originated with any one who knew the towns by their 
English names. The other places are just those which would be familiar 
to Spanish merchants. From ‘ Irlanda’ the friar sailed in a ship bound 
for Spain, but arrived by way of the Shetlands in ‘ Ibernia’; this the 
editor suggests is a copyist’s error for Iceland; but when the friar tells 
us that there are no reptiles in this island one suspects that he has put in 
a second account of Ireland. Similarly Leon and Lucdevic (Lyons) appear 
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close together as two towns on the Rhéne. The friar had clearly some 
knowledge of the voyage of the Genoese Sorleone de Vivaldo to Magadoxo 
in 1315, and has excellent information about names in the Madeiras, 
Canaries, and Azores. However sceptical one may be about the range of his 
own travels, his ‘ Libro del Conoscimiento’ is a valuable record of the extent 
of geographical knowledge in the middle of the fourteenth century, which 
it is most useful to have in an English dress. The difference of the flag 
of Majorca from that of Aragon proves in Sir Clements Markham’s opinion 
(p. 25) that the friar wrote before 1375. But since the text gives the arms of 
France as three fleurs-de-lis of gold (p. 5) the date must be little, if at all, 
earlier. The actual emblazoning of the shields must be much later, for 
there the English king quarters ‘ France modern’. The arms assigned 
to African potentates are amusing. C. L. K. 





Under the title of Der deutsche Kaufmann in den Niederlanden (Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot, 1911) the Hansische Geschichtsverein has published 
a series of studies by Dr. Rudolf Hapke which give the clearest and most 
succinct account yet attempted of the Hanseatic settlements in Bruges, 
Antwerp, and Amsterdam, and of the broader changes that have affected 
German trade in the Netherlands from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. The first two chapters will serve as an excellent supplement 
to Dr. Hipke’s Briigges Entwickelung. They describe with a vividness and 
precision based on close familiarity with the archives the conditions of 
international commerce in Bruges during the fifteenth century, the daily life 
of the German merchant, and his business and social relations with his Flemish 
host and with traders of other nations. The account of the transition to 
Antwerp is of great interest to English students. The decline of Bruges 
was due, amongst other causes, to the development of larger and freer 
forms of international trade than either Bruges or the Hanse towns were 
prepared to recognize. A proposal was even entertained in 1477 for 
erecting a staple that would have still further narrowed the channels of 
trade ; and the formal transference of the Kontor to Antwerp was delayed 
half a century after the actual removal of the merchants and the trade by 
the unwillingness of the league to accept a less privileged position than 
they had previously enjoyed. In the meantime the Kontor lost its control 
over the merchants, and many of the more enterprising formed connexions 
with the Rhenish and South German capitalists whose operations 
dominated the money-market of the sixteenth century. The offer made 
by the government of Philip II to form an alliance with the Hanse 
towns against England provided the opportunity for the re-establish- 
ment of the control of the Kontor over the German trading community in 
Antwerp. The inception of this scheme by Dr. Heinrich Suderman must 
be connected with the breach between England and the Hanse in 1553-7, 
and its further development in 1562 with the breach between England 
and the Netherlands in 1563-4; just as the new Hansehaus at Antwerp 
in which the scheme was realized found its counterpart in Gresham’s 
Exchange. Alva favoured the neutral commerce of the Hanse merchants, 
but the Spanish fury destroyed the hopes of the new establishment. 
In Amsterdam the North German traders learnt by necessity how to 
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prosper in trade without the protection of a privileged status. Dr. Hapke’s 
treatment shows not only learning but insight and unusual detachment. 
G. U. 


The second part of the fourth volume of the Epistolario di Coluccio 
Salutati (Fonti per la Storia d’Italia. Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1911) 
is the coping-stone to Signor Francesco Novati’s splendid monument 
of early renaissance learning. It has all the scholarly finish which has 
marked the preceding volumes, though it is necessarily a gathering up of 
fragments. In the opening section are printed letters from Salutati’s 
correspondents, Petrarch, Pellegrino Zambecari, Giovanni Conversano, 
Innocent VII, Leonardo Bruni, Vergerio, and others. The most interesting 
is, perhaps, a long letter in Greek written at Constantinople by Chrysoloras, 
and dealing chiefly with Plutarch’s Lives. The genealogical tables of the 
Salutati are copiously illustrated by documents, which include the 
naturalization of Coluccio as a citizen of Lucca and his election as chancellor 
by the Anziani, his election and re-election as chancellor of Florence and 
his oath of fidelity, his absolution from excommunication by Urban VI, 
his election as a member of the Art of Wool. Letters of Bruni, Poggio, and 
Vergerio lament his death, and these are followed by epitaphs and short 
biographies. Appendices deal with his portraits, his arms, and at great 
length with his property at Pescia, Stignano, and Buggiano. Incorruptible 
as he was, and meagre as was his fixed salary, the fees of the chancellor’s 
office gave him a considerable income which he invested in land. Curiously 
enough he never owned a house in Florence, but rented one, as the author 
proves, in the little Piazza Peruzzi lying in the angle between the Borgo 
de’ Greci and the Via de’ Benci. The indexes cover the whole work, and 
one of peculiar value gives all the references to classical and medieval 
authors quoted by Salutati. Thanks to Signor Novati the student can now 
make intimate acquaintance with one of the most attractive characters 
in all Florentine history. Salutati may be said to have held much the same 
exalted position in the traditions of official life as did Sant’ Antonino 
a little later in those of the church. E. A. 


Girolamo Savonarola, by Mr. E. L. 8. Horsburgh (London: Methuen, 
1911), is the fourth edition, revised and considerably enlarged, of the 
biography which the author published eleven years ago. It is described 
as the result of a renewed and far closer study of the documentary evidence 
on which our knowledge of Savonarola depends. That being so it is a pity 
that Mr. Horsburgh has given no account of the sources which he has 
used. Wague references to ‘the researches of Gherardi’ or to ‘ Villari, 
though he does not quote his authority ’, are not illuminating. If foot-notes 
were precluded, a brief section on the authorities would have added much 
to the usefulness of the work. However, the fact that it has gone through 
four editions in a comparatively short period must be accepted as evidence 
that this Life meets the needs of those for whom it is intended. It is 
pleasantly written, and gives an agreeable account of Savonarola’s career 
and teaching. Apparently Mr. Horsburgh was not able to make use of 
Dr. Schnitzer’s recent work, with the diary of Piero Parenti. There are 
some good illustrations. C. L. K. 
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Abbot Gasquet has just published a neat little book entitled Abbot 
Wallingford ; an Inquiry into the Charges made against him and his Monks 
(London: Sands, 1912). We can well understand the anxiety of Abbot 
Gasquet to redeem the credit of Abbot Wallingford and wipe off the 
imputations on the government of the abbey of St. Albans contained in 
Archbishop Morton’s letter. But how is this to be done without imputing 
gross calumnies either to Archbishop Morton himself or to common 
report at the time which he thought credible ? This was the question from 
the first, and with all Abbot Gasquet’s care and thought upon the subject 
he leaves it quite unanswered. Moreover, when Abbot Gasquet himself 
showed that it was Wallingford, and no other abbot, against whom the 
charges were made, it was pointed out that they were all the more plausible 
as very bad stories were told of him before he became abbot in what 
is called Whethamstede’s Register. It is true that Mr. Riley, the editor 
of this Register, followed by the author of the article on William 
Wallingford in the Dictionary of National Biography, treats the compiler 
of this book as a purely calumnious writer. But this judgement seems 
only to rest on a presumption that a man guilty of such things as fraud, 
lying, and perjury could not have become abbot ; whereas there is some 
reason to fear, what the writer himself clearly indicates, that outside in- 
fluences of this world really did affect sometimes the government of 
monasteries. On one point, however, I am anxious to do Abbot Gasquet 
justice, as some words of mine, perhaps rather carelessly chosen, have, he 
says, been interpreted as reflecting upon his candour. Nothing certainly 
was further from my intention. I always felt that the study of this 
case had been greatly advanced by Abbot Gasquet’s inquiries about it at 
Rome, of which he permitted me to be the vehicle (ante, xxiv. 319 seq.). 
But referring to the matter in vol. iii of my Lollardy and the Reformation, 
after mentioning the final bull of 30 July 1490, I suggested that ‘there 
must have been one more move upon the chessboard, of which Abbot 
Gasquet does not seem to have come upon any trace at Rome’. I did not 
in the least mean to insinuate that Abbot Gasquet would have concealed 
any matter at all relevant that had come under his observation. But 
in the vast stores of the Vatican there might have been something more. 
At all events something had to be accounted for; and I gave my reason: 
‘For the victory remained at last with St. Albans, which Wallingford 
succeeded by great efforts in preserving from the dreaded visitation.’ This 
statement of mine, Abbot Gasquet says, ‘is absolutely without foundation’. 
Well, he has quoted the foundation for it himself in a document which 
he considers to have been drawn up in 1490 with additions made after 
Wallingford’s death in 1492. In this the convent say (p. 67), ‘ In the end 
this our best and most reverend father and most worthy Abbot obtained 
a just victory, and preserved intact and inviolate all our privileges, to our 
great honour and utility.’ The victory, it will be seen, is simply the preserva- 
tion of the privileges of the abbey. Not a word is said about the abbot’s 
character having been vindicated, or even having been aspersed, though 
the whole question arose out of his alleged scandalous rule. What are 
we to think of this? It seems as if Abbot Wallingford never attempted 
to vindicate his own character against such abominable imputations. He 
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vindicated the privileges of the abbey, and that was enough. Abbot 
Gasquet, indeed, finds what he calls ‘ a categorical denial of many of the 
evil reports’ in the obituary notice of Wallingford drawn up by Prior 
Ramridge. It scarcely deserves that name, even as regards the economical 
‘ charges. But what are we to think of a monastery that meets insinuations 
against its abbot’s management by such statements as, ‘ Oh, he paid off 
our debt completely ; he gave us that lovely and most costly altar screen ;’ 
and passes by unnoticed the most explicit charges of foul depravity ? 
J. G. 


Miss Hester Donaldson Jenkins has utilized her former experience 
as professor of history at Constantinople for a biography of Ibrahim 
Pasha, Grand Vizir of Suleiman the Magnificent (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1911). Ibrahim’s tenure of that office, as his biographer 
remarks, coincided with ‘ the first entrance of Turkey into the European 
concert’. Although he did not inspire the famous capitulations of 1535, 
which secured a predominant influence to France in the Levant, he was 
an active diplomatist ; from 1522 to 1536, the zenith of his career, he 
shared power with the sultan, while, as a general, he distinguished himself 
at the battle of Mohacs. But the writer is not only his biographer, for 
considerable digressions are introduced to explain the Ottoman system 
of government. The work is based upon the best contemporary authorities, 
but the long list of misprints might be increased, especially in the Latin 
foot-notes. An error of political geography is committed (p. 18, n. 1) 
where Parga, the native place of Ibrahim, is described as ‘ on the coast 
of Greece’. That memorable village has been politically Turkish ever 
since the British government abandoned it in 1819. In the full biblio- 
graphy (p. 122) Reichthums is an obvious mistake. W. M. 


Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert’s Martin Luther, the Man and his Work 
(London : Unwin, 1911) was admirably adapted to a popular magazine in 
which it first appeared. It was impartial, mildly instructive, and fairly 
interesting. Moreover, in its reissue the book contains little misstatement ; 
having undergone, since its first publication, a thorough, and it must be 
confessed, a much-needed, revision. If, however, the scholar is led by 
the author’s reputation in other lines to expect more than is here indicated 
he will be disappointed. Dr. McGiffert is able to add nothing new to 
previous research. He is also inclined to let generalities—more or less 
showy—do duty for concrete statements of fact. If he gives excellent 
summaries of the protestant principle of individual judgement (p. 144) 
or of Luther’s historical significance (pp. 381 ff.), he frequently neglects 
definite and important events. The reformer’s doctrine of justification 
by faith and his attitude towards the Bible are hardly mentioned ; his 
catechisms and hymns are hurried over with half a page. No subject is 
more interesting than that of Luther’s development during his first 
years in the cloister, and there is none on which more has recently 
been discovered. On this subject Dr. McGiffert offers us next to 
nothing. The lately published Commentary on Romans, which casts 
so much light on Luther’s monastic period, is indeed mentioned 
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but there is no evidence of the writer’s having read it. No fact in 
Luther’s life is better attested than that he passed through some sort 
of a crisis when his life-message came to him, and few facts in his life 
are more important ; but of all this his latest biographer says not one 
word. P.S. 


M. Charles Bratli’s Philippe II, Roi d’ Espagne (Paris : Champion, 1912), 
to which M. Baguenault de Puchesse gives a guarded approval, consists 
for the most part of bibliographical information ; and from this point of 
view it is of real value to students of sixteenth-century history. The 
apology for Philip which makes up the 129 pages of M. Bratli’s text 
is flimsier matter. It requires more substantial evidence and: more 
substantial arguments than M. Bratli provides to convince us that the 
decadence of Spain was due to Charles V and the Flemings he imported, 
and that it was arrested for half a century by Philip II; and proof of the 
bias of foreign and especially of protestant historians is no proof that 
Philip was a great or enlightened ruler. a: @. F. 


It was a happy thought to reproduce in facsimile The First and Chief 
Groundes of Architecture, by John Shute (London: Country Life, 1912), 
the earliest (1563) and the rarest English treatise on architecture. Shute 
appears to have been an artist rather than an architect by profession ; 
but he had studied in Italy when the renaissance was in its full flower, 
and his work was not without influence on English building, as Mr. Law- 
rence Weaver shows in the excellent introduction which collects all the facts 
known about him. Not the least of the charms of this beautiful volume 
is the stately English of Shute’s writing. B. 


De Briefwisseling van Constantijn Huygens (1608-87), edited by 
Dr. J. A. Worp, i. (Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, xv, The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1911), and De Kroniek van Abel Eppens tho Equart, edited with 
notes by Jonkheer J. A. Feith and Dr. H. Brugmans, I (Werken uitgegeven 
door het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht, Derde Serie, xxvii, 
Amsterdam: Miiller, 1911) are sources of the same great period of Dutch 
history, but of entirely different character. The correspondence of the 
younger Huygens, the famous polyhistor and successor to his father 
as secretary to the council of state, never before collected in a complete 
edition, contains the documents of a life passed in the centre of high policy 
and amid the leading scientific and artistic culture of the time; the 
Frisian chronicle of Eppens, a simple country gentleman of the Groningen 
Ommelanden and Calvinist refugee from the Spanish counter-reformation, 
now for the first time published from its manuscript, is the product 
of a mind which with a great veracity combined a decided party spirit 
and religious narrowness. Yet as historical authorities the two must not be 
classed according to the importance of their authors. The small amount 
of general information supplied by the Huygens correspondence has some 
time ago been taken account of by Groen van Prinsterer, whose Archives 
de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau contain what can be gathered from it 
respecting the history of this dynasty. Thus the chief interest of the new 
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book, which is made very convenient by elaborate notes and indexes, 
liés rather in the direction of private and personal history, e.g. for the 
diplomatic intercourse between the States General and England in 1618-22 
in which Huygens repeatedly took part; his letters to his parents are 
full of curious details, but official papers seem to be missing. His semi- 
official reports from the army to Princess Amalia of Solms do not begin 
until 1633, and the present volume ends with the following year. 
Abel Eppens’s narrative has not only the advantage of a definite range, 
but the struggle between Spain and the United Provinces for the possession 
of Groningen, which forms the main subject of its third and largest part 
(1566-89), was one of the centres of the eighty years’ war, and the protestant 
bias of the writer, while connecting every event with the religious contest, 
at least does not derogate to its international aspects. Its first-rate 
value has, already before the publication, been practically proved by 
the extensive use made of it in the second volume of Dr. B. Hagedorn’s 
history of the trade and shipping of Emden, the place from which Eppens 
for ten years unrelentingly combated his apostate country. C. B. 


There have been a number of good books recently on the literary 
relations of France and England. The ablest worker on the subject was 
Joseph Texte, and his work has been an incitement and a model to others. 
M. Charles Bastide’s new book, Anglais et Francais du XVII* sieécle 
(Paris : Alcan, 1912), is the latest, but it is not one of the best. He offers 
some details of the journey from Paris to London which are of interest, 
and he has something to say about the Huguenot theologians and journalists 
exiled in London. He has produced some facts about Pierre Coste, the 
friend and translator of Locke, and about Thémiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe, 
author of Le Chef-d’ euvre dun Inconnu and translator of a part of Robinson 
Crusoe. But there is neither life nor learning in his feebly written and 
feebly reasoned book. His Huguenots are infinitely dull, and his know- 
ledge of contemporary England unequal to the task of showing what share 
the exiles had in making it. He comments in his preface on the recent 
books on his subject: ‘C’est, pour n’en citer que les principaux, en 
France les travaux de MM: Jusserand et Texte, en Amérique la thése de 
M. Upham, en Angleterre les conférences de M. Sidney Lee.’ It may 
always, of course, be disputed which are the principal works on any subject. 
We are inclined to believe that on this subject of the literary relations of 


France and England no list should be so short as to exclude the name of 
M. Louis Charlanne. G. 8S. G. 


The Royal Fishery Companies of the Seventeenth Century (Glasgow : 
MacLehose, 1912) is one of the fruits of the historical research recently 
fostered at the Scottish universities by the grants of the Carnegie Trustees. 
The author, Mr. J. R. Elder, has entered a comparatively unoccupied 
field, and his otherwise excellent thesis suffers a little in consequence from 
a want of concentration. He would have gained very greatly in this 
respect if he could have had the help afforded by Dr. Scott’s Joint Stock 
Companies, and by Mr. Edmundson’s Ford Lectures on Anglo-Dutch 
Rivalry, the former of which appeared just before and the latter just 
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after his thesis went to press. As it is he gives us many new and interesting 
details of one of the leading failures of Stuart mercantilism. The admirable 
use made of Pepys’s comments on the later fishery schemes of which he 
was a governor ought to encourage others to labour in that neglected 
mine of materials for economic history ; and Mr. Elder’s account of the 
eerlier society of 1632 and its conflict with the earl of Seaforth and with 
the convention of burghs leads us to regret that he did not concentrate 
his attention upon this highly significant episode, for which he might have 
found further help in Mr. Mackenzie’s History of the Outer Hebrides. 
Mr. Elder makes a common mistake in supposing that at the end of the 
seventeenth century the Dutch were ‘comparatively speaking merely 
onlookers where once they had been supreme ’. G. U: 


The brief biography of Cardinal de Retz, by Mr. David Ogg (London: 
Methuen, 1912), has the merit of being the first English attempt to present 
a life of this paradoxical Frenchman, aptly described as ‘a sixteenth- 
century Florentine living in seventeenth-century Paris’. The account is 
based mainly on a critical study of the Memoirs, the author being careful 
to point out the proclivities of De Retz to exaggerate his own political 
importance, and to conceal those facts which might have appeared to his 
detriment. His chiefaim throughout the Fronde is shown to have been 
the acquirement of a cardinal’s hat, and in fact we are told that the story 
of how he attained his ambition is the ‘ only single thread ’ that serves to 
give unity to the movement. The pages devoted to De Retz’s character 
and literary achievements are of special interest. C. E. M. 


The most notable event in the latest volume of The English Factories in 
India, 1637-41, edited by Mr. W. Foster (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1912), 
is the foundation of Madras, which has already been dealt with by 
Mr. Foster in The Founding of Fort St. George, 1902. But, as he observes, 
the picture obtains its proper setting by the information given regarding 
concurrent events at the other stations of the Company’s factors. The 
general position during these years was considerably more favourable, 
the country having recovered from the famine. Goods were obtainable in 
abundance ; whilst the Company’s expenses were lessened, mainly owing 
to the agreement with the Portuguese which had been arrived at by 
Methwold. The strong hand of the latter was removed ; but his successor, 
William Fremlin, proved conscientious and capable, although his dis- 
patches home are duller reading than those of his predecessor. In December 
1638 we find Andrew Cogan, writing from Surat, advising the abolition 
of the separate commands at Surat and Bantam, which led to jealousy 
and rivalry. 

Are we sertayne [he wrote] of continuall peace with the Portugalls and Dutch? Noe; 
for the peace wee injoy by them is but for theire owne Ends. All which being duely 
considered, ’twer very requisitt that the makeing good a place were first put in practiz ; 


from which will arrise these bennefitts : you shal be ever second of the most part of 
your estate, and yf any affront offer’d be enabled to doe yourselves right.’ 


We have here a justification of the coming occupation of Madras. But 
the fairer outlook was darkened by the proceedings of Captain John 
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Weddel, the agent of the Courteen association, whose misdoings weakened 
the position of the company, and by the high-handed behaviour of the 
Dutch. In vain the English agents sought to 

procure redresse against the Hollanders insolencies and affronts, which they now so 
frequently exhibit, to yor servants disheartning and our nations disgrace, that we are 
even become a by word to this people, who, in proportion to the knowledge they have 
of either, judge of and value accordingly their rising, our declining, fortunes. 

The capture of Malacca by the Dutch in January 1641 did not add to 
the contentment of the English in the east. H. E. E. 


T. H. Green’s Four Lectures on the Puritan Revolution were originally 
printed in 1888 in the third volume of his collected works, and well deserve 
reprinting (London: Longmans, 1912). They bring out admirably the 
inner meaning of the movement described, by the aid of Cromwell’s 
letters, Baxter’s autobiography, and the pamphlets of Milton and Sir 
Henry Vane. Browning and Wordsworth are occasionally quoted to 
furnish illustrations (pp. 31, 53). The style is clear and eloquent, and 
there is no better introduction to the history of the times. It should be 
compared with Gardiner’s small book on The Puritan Revolution, which 
im various ways supplements it. Green is inclined to over-estimate the 
importance of Vane, and his treatment of the Protectorate is hardly 
adequate. The editor, Mr. Kenneth Bell, might with advantage have 
added a few more notes. For instance, on p. 30 Green writes : ‘ The man 
who was to vindicate a higher reason for God’s providence, and to be 
called an atheist for doing so, was still at Mr. van der Ende’s school at 
Amsterdam.’ Not every reader will know that Spinoza is meant. 
Some of the quotations, too, should have been verified. Milton is quoted 
on p. 67 as saying that when God has given the victory to a cause in the 
field of battle, ‘then comes the task to those worthies which are the soul of 
that enterprise, to be sweat and laboured out amidst the throng and noses of 
vulgar and irrational men.’ What Milton wrote was ‘noises’. The misprint 
comes from Bohn’s edition, which swarms with errors. C. H. F. 


In his essay on Colonel Thomas Blood, Crown-stealer (London: Frowde, 
1911), Professor Wilbur Cortez Abbott gives a pleasant and interest- 
ing account of a career which he describes as ‘ one of the most curious 
and extraordinary in English history’. At the outset he claims for 
his hero the dignity of a representative ‘irreconcilable Puritan’, but 
such facts as he has been able to elucidate from the public records and 
other contemporary documents hardly bear out this contention. The 
name of adventurer or soldier of fortune better fits one who proved 
himself equally ‘ stout and bold ’ in the service of Charles I and of Crom- 
well, plotted industriously against the restored monarchy, and eventually 
ended his days at court, the valued agent of the king’s government. The 
records of Blood’s life are scanty, his ceaseless but mole-like activities are 
traceable only by occasional upheavals (p. 53), and surmise has often to 
supply the lack of knowledge. But his most startling adventures, namely 
his attack on Ormond, his rescue of his fellow conspirator, John Mason, 
and his attempted theft of the regalia from the Tower, are here related 
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with full detail, and some light is thrown incidentally on the manifold 
plots and intrigues that agitated the reign of Charles II]. ‘To the daring, 
resource, wit, and general unscrupulousness of the titular colonel ample 
justice is done, but the motives of his actions remain, as ever, shrouded 
in mystery; and though various conjectures are offered no conciusive 
explanation is found for the pardon and reward of a man convicted, on 
his own confession, of such notorious crimes. The book, of less than 
a hundred pages in all, concludes with a full list of authorities and a note 
on the existing portraits of its subject, one of which is reproduced as the 
frontispiece. E. 8. 


In his paper on Die Besteuerung des Tabaks in Ansbach-Bayreuth und 
Bamberg-Wiirzburg im 18. Jahrhundert (Abhandlungen der philologisch- 
historischen Klasse der Kénigl. Stchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
xxix. 4, Leipzig: Teubner, 1911), Professor W. Stieda rather misstates 
his case in ascribing the failures of some ‘ enlightened despots’ in this 
branch of fiscal exploitation to personal circumstances or the smallness 


of their territories. The contradictory justification of the tobacco tax as , 


an impost on luxuries, and at the same time as a measure of state con- 
trol over articles of consumption, could then no more than nowadays 
cover a crude attempt of cheating the consumers either jointly with, 
or over the heads of, the merchants. Even the mildest system of 
the three to be distinguished among Professor Stieda’s materials, the 
Ansbach ‘ Konzessionsgeld’ of 1741, a simple trade impost, did not out- 
last the century, and the tobacco monopolies, whether purely commercial! 
as the earliest in Bayreuth (1701) or manufacturing as those granted by 
the prodigal bishops of Wiirzburg and Bamberg (1737-55 and again 
1761-79), exhibit all the vices of a government’s taking part in the 
speculative first steps of privileged capitalism. C. B. 


Mr. J. A. Lovat-Fraser’s little book, John Stuart, Earl of Bute(Cambridge : 
University Press, 1912), is an attempt to represent Bute as ‘ an interesting 
and almost pathetic figure’; it-does not show cause for any alteration in 
the opinion which historians generally hold concerning him. Its value 
as a contribution to historical biography may be gauged by its omission 
to record George III’s offer of the seals to Bute in the earliest days of the 
reign, or the earl’s admission into the cabinet, and by its treatment of the 
representation to the king by Newcastle, Devonshire, and Hardwicke, in 
favour of Bute’s appointment to office in March 1761, as a matter of some 
uncertainty, dependent only on the king’s recollection many years later. 
That Bute was ‘ not anxious for ministerial position ’ is contrary to what 
we know from the Newcastle Papers ; he was hoping to attain it, as soon 
as the opportune time came, as early as 18 January, when he employed 
or allowed that meddlesome intriguer Viri to broach the subject to New- 
castle. Mr. Lovat-Fraser has apparently written his book without con- 
sulting any manuscript authorities. W. H. 


The Life of Prince Joseph Poniatowski, by Professor Simon Askenazy, 
of which a notice appeared in this Review in October 1910 (pp. 787-8), 
has now been translated into German by Herr Julius Tenner (Fiirst 
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Joseph Poniutowski, 1763-1813, Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1912). This 
new edition is not only in a tongue more intelligible to western European 
readers, but it has useful brief summaries of the contents of the chapters, 
and is fuller and more correct in some matters of detail than the Polish 
original. The style is easy and agreeable, and the book deserves the 
attention of all students of the Napoleonic period, who will find in the 


supplementary notes (pp. 273-365) a great deal of hitherto unpublished 
material. O. W. 


In Souvenirs et Fragments, tome iii (Paris: Picard, 1911), the Marquis de 
Bouillé (Louis-J oseph-Amour) describes the end of a not very eventfulcareer. 
Formerly fighting for the émigrés, he in the early days of the Napoleonic 
empire regained his position in the French army and saw service in the 
Neapolitan campaign of 1806. He notes the special features of the siege 
of Gaéta, namely, the sapping up to the distance of eighty fathoms of the 
walls without firing a shot, a device which proved effective owing to the 
firmness of the troops and the skill of the engineers. On the other hand, 
his account of the battle of Maida is vague; it gives no notion of the 
fierce fighting that went on at close quarters for a brief space. Also, 
to say (p. 28) that the British volleys brought down 1,500 Frenchmen is 
an exaggeration—as bad as that of Reynier in estimating the total British 
force at 13,000 men. Bouillé, however, rightly censures Reynier’s fault 
in leaving a strong position to attack the enemy in one scarcely less strong ; 
and he does justice to the firmness of the defence. Bouillé was transferred 
to Spain in 1808. His account of Talavera is vitiated by his estimate 
of nearly 80,000 men for the allies and only 40,000 for the French. The 
account of the final British attacks which decided the day is also quite 
vague ; and though the criticisms on Jourdan and the French generals 
(pp. 251-4) are deserved, those on Wellesley suffer from the defect noted 
above and from the author’s lack of clearness as to the details 
of the fighting. His final comment, that Talavera did not lead to 
much, loses sight of the fact that the Spaniards at Talavera, and their 
forces operating nominally in support of Wellesley, contributed little or 
no support at the crises which arose. Criticism which leaves out of count 
facts of prime importance is obviously of no value. The rout of the 
Spaniards by Soult at Ocajia is better described ; but the action of the 
French cavalry was so brilliant and decisive as to call for little description 
and no explanation. Bouillé’s sight, which was impaired during the siege 
of Tarifa, vanished entirely towards the end of the campaign of 1812. 
On hearing of the occupation of Moscow by Napoleon, he foretold his ruin. 
But by that time Bouillé’s views were sombre in the extreme. At the end 
of this volume he hints at the trials and hardships of his later years, to 
escape from which was partly his aim in dictating these memoirs. The fact 
explains their shadowiness at many points, and the acrid comments on 
several Frenchmen, notably General Sébastiani on pp. 413-18. Sébastiani 
did not owe his advancement merely to the fact that he was a Corsican. 
Napoleon never favoured his countrymen so far as to advance to high office 
one who was so incompetent, intriguing, and avaricious as is here repre- 
sented. At several points notes are needed for correction of misstatements 
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in the text; but the editor, M. P. L. de Kermaingant, has contributed 
a good preface, which serves as an introduction to the three volumes of 
the Bouillé memoirs now concluded. C. 


Each fresh instalment of the Dickson MSS. (Royal Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich) provides convincing proof of their value. The latest part— 
chapter vii of series ‘ C ’—covers the period from 1 July to 30 September 
1813, and is mainly concerned with the siege and capture of San Sebastian, 
of which it gives many valuable details, including several plans and 
illustrations. The work of the Royal Artillery during the siege was cer- 
tainly excellent, and Dickson’s description of the way in which the guns 
fired over the heads of the stormers and beat down the fire of the defenders 
of the breach (p. 997) is specially noteworthy. There was good reason for 
the ‘ admiration and surprise of Sir Thomas Graham and Marshal Beres- 
ford and all who beheld it’. Of the fighting in the Pyrenees comparatively 
little is said, though the letters of Captain Cairnes, R.A., given on pp. 1014, 
1032, and 1046, throw a little light on those operations. A notable thing 
is the very high praise Cairnes gives to Lord Dalhousie (cf. p. 1017), a 
divisional general of whom Napier says nothing that would lead one 
to expect the statement that ‘our Peer (i.e. Dalhousie) is the man Lord W. 
is said to confide in’ (p. 1035). One may also add that Cairnes confirms 
the statement that the artillery played a decisive part in the French defeat 
at Vittoria (cf. p. 1016). Major Leslie has, as usual, edited the chapter 
with the greatest care and accuracy. C. T. A. 


The period of French history (1814-48) covered by Professor Georges 
Weill’s La France sous la Monarchie constitutionnelle (Paris: Alcan, 1912), 
though forming an interval of depression between two epochs of French 
military hegemony in Europe, was far from being for that country itself 
the age of mere material prosperity and moral inertia for which it is some- 
times dismissed. Whether in literature or religion, in activity intellectual, 
industrial, or economic, few generations even in France have been more 
fertile in notable men and movements: and even where such movements 
partook of the nature of a backwater, rather than a forward-flowing 
current, there was at least no such stagnancy of thought as some have 
surmised from Lamartine’s too familiar dictum, ‘La Frances’ennuie’. The 
revival of French catholicism, the birth of French romanticism, the 
common intellectual atmosphere which rendered both those movements 
possible ; the accomplishment of what was in effect for France a belated 
industrial revolution; most of all, perhaps, the economic and social theories 
in which a credulous generation sought crude remedies for hardships 
inflicted on the working classes in the process of this industrial transforma- 
tion: all these, together with the several conditions of social life in Paris 
and the provinces during the period, deserve and receive at M. Weill’s 
hands lucid and illuminating exposition ; an exposition to which his brief 
chapters on the actual political history of the three reigns form no more 
than a necessary introduction. The present edition is furnished, as its 
predecessor was not, with references to authorities; it contains also an 
index and a really serviceable bibliography. F. A. 8. 
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The Acte Additionnel aux Constitutions de V Empire du 22 Avril 1815 
has attracted perhaps less notice than any other part of Napoleon’s 
legislation. M. Léon Radiguet, in his work on the subject (Paris: Marchal 
& Godde, 1911), has been fortunate in discovering a comparatively fresh 
theme, and has left little to be said by those who come after him. Strictly 
impartial he is not, for he is a frank Bonapartist who regards the Napoleonic 
system as better suited to French character and French history than any 
other. But he is laborious and generally accurate. He begins with 
analysing public opinion in France at the close of the empire. The soldiers, 
the workmen, and the peasants, he maintains, still clung to Napoleon with 
unabated fervour. But the middle and upper classes were alienated. Still 
vividly remembering the Revolution, they abhorred democracy as well as 
despotism, and once more turned for inspiration to England. A balanced 
constitutional monarchy in which wealth and education should have the 
casting vote was their ideal. Napoleon had not changed and he did not 
mean to repudiate his past. But at Paris almost all who surrounded him 
were imbued with the fashionable liberalism. He feared lest, if he leant 
on the people, he should become the creature of the Jacobins. He hoped 
by proclaiming himself a constitutional monarch to mitigate the hostility 
of Europe and strengthen the opposition in England. With visible reluc- 
tance, therefore, he lent himself to the movement for constitutional 
reform. M. Radiguet then traces in detail the genesis of the Acte Addi- 
tionnel and the parts played by the imperial commission, by Benjamin 
Constant, and by Napoleon himself. He analyses and discusses at length 
the essential clauses of the instrument. As its name implies, it was not 
a complete constitution, but a somewhat incongruous appendix to the 
constitutions of the empire. It was a compromise between the mutually 
repugnant principles of the emperor and of the liberals. The liberals, 
for the most part, received it coldly ; the pure Bonapartists and Jacobins 
disliked it ; the royalists of course denounced it, and the bulk of the nation 
showed itself indifferent. Among Napoleon’s advisers Carnot was the 
most averse to the Acte Additionnel, He declared that it would weaken 
the emperor in the impending struggle. On the other hand, Sismondi, a 
disinterested liberal, wrote strongly in defence of it, and believed Napoleon 
sincere in his concessions. M. Radiguet says truly that the working of the 
Acte Additionnel would have depended on the strength of the ruler. 
We may add that Napoleon was of all men the least likely to accept the 
restraint of any constitutional system. Looking back upon the Acte 
Additionnel and the charter in the light of history, we can see that the 
French liberals were really weak in numbers. They did not understand 
their countrymen as well as Napoleon did. Had Napoleon returned 
victorious, a new process of revision would almost certainly have restored 
personal government. F. C. M. 


Good, ‘ popular’ histories of recent events are not too plentiful. 
Mr. Oscar Browning’s History of the Modern World, 1815-1912 (London : 
Cassell, 1912) is not only well informed but full of life and spirit, and its 
descriptions of the wars of the last century are excellent reading. It is, 
however, rather proportioned by the personal interests of the author 
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than by the relative importance of events, and the reader is given no help 
in the form of maps or bibliographies. It is a misfortune that the chap- 
ters dealing with English history are saturated by political partisanship. 
Mr. Browning’s volumes are sufficiently sound and interesting to make 
this feature regrettable. G. B. H. 


Few royal correspondences have equalled in the intimacy and close- 
ness of their personal touch the Briefwechsel zwischen Kinig Johann von 
Sachsen und den Kénigen Friedrich Wilhelm IV und Wilhelm I von 
Preussen, edited by Prince John George of Saxony, with the co-operation 
of Dr. Hubert Ermisch (Leipzig : Quelle & Meyer, 1911) ; and still fewer 
of them have possessed that indescribable charm which belongs to the 
confidences of equals assiduously trained in religious thought, in political 
philosophy, and in the art of literature. From this it may seem a descent 
to note that, in the case of Frederick William IV of Prussia, whose nature 
was far more exuberant than that of his friend and brother-in-law King 
John of Saxony, and of course very much more complex than was that of 
his own brother, the late Emperor William I, there was to be expected 
an amount of excellent fooling alien to most crowned letter-writers. 
His pen spares neither the gout of King George IV nor the ‘ Neronic’ 


propensities of Duke Charles of Brunswick ; it falls foul of the Deutsch- ~ 


katholiken and gibes at the ducal ‘victor of Eckernférde’; and it 
brings perfectly to mind by a single touch the personality of a celebrated 
Greek Testament scholar: il jase un peu beaucoup. But it also has at 
its command a wealth of caressing affectionateness of speech, a sort 
of ‘little language’ of its own, which is singularly touching. The 
descendants of King John of Saxony have rightly judged that the por- 
trait of their honoured ancestor would lose nothing either in truthfulness 
or in dignity by the human touch which it acquires from this living record 
of a lifelong friendship. Whatever may be the poetic qualities of King 
John’s translation of Dante—and that they are worth argument is some- 
thing—there can be no doubt whatever of its enduring merits as a his- 
torical study. But it is by no means as a man of letters or as a professor 
only that this sovereign of high moral sympathies and wide intellectual 
interests will live in the memory of a faithful people. His reign was not 
fortunate ; and before it began he had been (something like the late 
Emperor William I when Prince of Prussia, though with even less reason) 
furiously unpopular, though he manfully took part in carrying out a 
parliamentary system of government ; while his German policy was from 
first to last too frankly Grossdeutsch to suit the working of the needle of 
destiny. Thus, after suffering much obloquy in his earlier days, in 
his later he had nearly lost a kingdom. That such was not the case is 
hardly to be ascribed to his long and unselfish friendship with King 
Frederick William, with whose successor he was always on the most loyal 
as well as amicable terms, though in German politics they never marched 
abreast. Frederick William had, perhaps, often been more inclined to 
follow his advice than this correspondence may show; but it was by 
no means only in the direction of restraint that in the eventful years 
preceding his own accession to the throne King John advised his brother- 
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in-'aw ; to whom no sounder counsel was ever tendered than that of never 
doing anything for the consistent execution of which he did not feel 
sufficient strength in himself and in the circumstances of the time. 
Frederick William IV, with all his noble and much underrated qualities, 
never attained to the consciousness either of himself or of his oppor- 
tunities which is the beginning of successful action. A. W. W. 


The new edition of Dr. Edwin Cannan’s [History of Local Rates in 
England, so far as the historical section is concerned, is a reprint with a few 
corrections and omissions of the original edition of 1896. That gave, 
and still gives, the only satisfactory narrative that we have of the local 
rate as an institution and ‘ why and how local taxation in England came 
to be confined to immovable property ’. It was written from a particular 
point of view—that history in general, economic history in particular, 
‘a subject so dry not to say odious as local rates ’ in a very eminent degree, 
should afford ‘ some moral, some lesson, or guidance’. Following out this 
doctrine, to which the first edition did not perfectly conform, three purely 
economic chapters are now added on The Local Ratepayer against the 
National Taxpayer, The Equity of Local Rates, and The Economy of 
Local Rates. Dr. Cannan made his ‘dry not to say odious’ subject 
uncommonly interesting, and his first-hand knowledge of the working of 
contemporary local government gives a precision to his handling and 
a value to his judgements that are often wanting in the conscientious 
economic history of writers inadequately provided with modern economic 
knowledge. a 


Mr. F. W. Hirst’s new edition of Porter’s Progress of the Nation 
(London: Methuen, 1912) is a most valuable storehouse of facts, mainly 
statistical, with regard to every aspect of the economic and social history 
of the United Kingdom since 1800. As Porter wrote his book in 1836, 
and no new edition has been published since 1851, the larger and more 
useful part of the present volume is due to the editor’s own knowledge and 
diligence. It must be admitted that many of his tables are. not carried 
sufficiently down to date to be of much service to practical politicians. 
Some close with the year 1903; others with 1905, 1906, and so forth. 
Few go further than 1909. In every case, however, the nineteenth century 
is dealt with to its termination, and the historian of that period in this 
country’s history must be grateful for the collection of such diverse materials 
in handy form. It ranges from topics like wages, pauperism, crime, educa- 
tion, to most detailed surveys of every trade and industry. In chapters on 
the rising standard of comfort and on national expenditure and debt from 
1850 to 1910, Mr. Hirst writes more as a publicist than as a statistician, and 
his opinions, already well known to readers of The Economist, will be studied 
with interest. Though the political conclusions to which the book point 
are plainly put, they hardly ever affect its judicious temper. Mr. Hirst’s 
justification of coal exports (pp. 223 and 522) is very ingenious. The 
analytical index has been well compiled. G. B. H. 
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Two recent numbers of the Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law are Miss Esther Lowenthal’s The Ricardian 
Socialists (1911) and Dr. Louis Levine’s The Labour Movement in France 
(1912). The former contains a full and careful analysis of the opinions of 
William Thompson, John Gray, Thomas Hodgskin, and John Francis Bray. 
Points in their teaching made familiar to students of the history of economic 
thought by Professor Foxwell in his preface to Menger’s Right to the Whole 
Produce of Labour, or, in the case of Thompson, by Adolf Held in his 
Soziale Geschichte Englands, are elaborated, and a number of fresh points 
are brought out. Judging from the treatment of Thompson, whose main 
work runs to six hundred prolix pages, Miss Lowenthal may be thoroughly 
trusted as a summarist. The incidental comparisons of these socialistic 
thinkers with the classical economists on the one hand and Marx on the 
other are always useful and at times illuminating ; but no special know- 
Jedge is shown of the age in which they lived, and the introductory chapter, 
called ‘ The Period ’, contains in its four pages as many blunders, including 
the date 1842 for ‘ the repeal of the duties on corn’. 

Dr. Levine has added a substantial volume to the short list of impartial 
studies of the French labour movement during the last twenty years. 
About a third of the book (69 pages) is devoted to events before 1892, 
rather less than a third to events since 1902. The more purely historical 
chapters at the beginning are based on a few well-known monographs. 
They are probably a necessary part of the book, but they add nothing 
to what is already known. The more important chapters deal with matters 
that have hardly yet become part of history—the Bourses du Travail, 
Syndicalism, the ‘ C.G.T.’ and the theorists of the movement. Here there 
is a great deal of useful material and a conclusive refutation of the view 
popularized by Professor Sombart, that M. Georges Sorel and his disciples 
““ created” the theory of revolutionary socialism’ which has gained 
support among the syndicates. In his narrative Dr. Levine gives more 
space to resolutions of congresses and less to the syndicates themselves, 
their daily work, and economic environment than one could wish. But this 
parliamentary history of the contemporary labour movement is valuable 
and is probably the only kind possible to a foreigner. Confidence in the 
absolute accuracy of the picture is somewhat weakened by several odd 
bits of translation from the French. The style of French parliamertary 
resolutions, with its abstract terminology, its ‘ considerings that’, and its 
* passings to the order of the day’, is not easily rendered into English ; 
but the renderings both of resolutions and of other matter are often unneces- 
sarily literal, and sometimes suggest that the original was not perfectly 
understood. Dr. Levine tells us in one place that M. Sorel’s ‘ main claim 
is “‘ profundity ”. The pages of his work bristle with the word approfondir’ 
(p. 147). Later we learn that Sorel has abandoned syndicalism and 
declared that he means ‘ to employ the remaining years of his life in the 
deepening (approfondir) of other questions which keenly interest the 
cultivated youth of France’. This suggests a misunderstanding of a very 
ordinary use of approfondir. But there is no reason to distrust Dr. Levine’s 
general results or to under-estimate the value of a careful piece of work. 

J. H.C. 
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To most readers the primary attraction of Chawton Manor and its 
Owners, by Messrs. William Austen Leigh and Montagu George Knight of 
Chawton (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1911), will consist in the association 
of the place with Jane Austen. Her brother Edward was adopted by 
a distant kinsman, Thomas Knight, and succeeded him at Chawton. Here 
Jane settled with her mother and sister in 1809 in a small house in the 
village, and here she wrote the greater part of her books. But this by no 
means represents the real interest of the volume. Chawton Manor has 
only once changed hands by way of sale since the Norman Conquest. 
That was in 1578, and John Knight, the son of the purchaser, began to 
build the existing house a few years later. Though since that time the 
property has passed through several families, the old name and traditions 
have always been preserved. The history of such a house cannot fail to 
be interesting, the more so since each successive family has brought with 
it a store of new associations. The authors have done justice to their 
subject, and rendered good service in showing how much history may 
gather round a house which has never been the home of a man of the first 
distinction. Amongst the many documents which they quote, one of 
exceptional interest is Sir Christopher Lewkenor’s long report of his 
gallant endeavour to hold Chichester for the king in December 1642 
(pp. 99-113). Though Lewkenor himself was not connected with Chawton, 
his grandchildren succeeded to it. The charm of the book is much enhanced 
by the beautiful illustrations and reproductions of family portraits. 

C. L. K. 


Dr. Andrew Clark’s English Register of Godstow Nunnery (London : 
Early English Text Society), the third and final part of which was pub- 
lished in 1911, is the most important addition to our knowledge of monastic 
life in England that has been made since Dr. Willis Clark issued the Liber 
Memorandorum of Barnwell. We do not find the avarice of a monastery at 
its worst candidly exposed as we do at Barnwell: a register of deeds 
cannot display motives and methods, and we have no right to assume that 
Benedictine nuns were as grasping as that particular body of Austin canons. 
But the process by which religious houses were enriched is admirably illus- 
trated, as in the case of Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, where the series 
of deeds relating to the tithe is very full; Dr. Clark, however, nowhere 
tells us with which Wycombe we are concerned. The causes which led to 
donations are often stated, and we can watch the process by which a house 
which never received any large grant steadily accumulated quite a com- 
fortable property. There are many points of interest for general history. 
In 1346, on the eve of the black death, the parishioners of Bloxham 
were clearing their share of Wychwood Forest for cultivation; in 1284 
@ composition was made in which the wardship of lands, which in 1540 
were worth £4 a year, was valued at a mark on each vacancy of the abbey. 
Dr. Clark has written a very full and interesting introduction to the 
Register, which contains a few disputable assertions. His definition of 
‘burgage’ will not stand ; free tenants often enough paid service as well 
as rent ; his account of tithe of novale would have been improved had he 
consulted Schreiber’s Kurie und Kloster im zwilften Jahrhundert, which, 
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however, may have been published too late. It is a little doubtful whether 
a weekly dole of a half-quarter of meslin, claimed by the poor of Bloxham 
from Godstow, can be regarded as a church scot. It was a share of the 
rectorial tithe, which Henry II had granted to the abbey, and some 
explanation relevant to that fact is needed. Dr. Clark is interesting, if 
not quite convincing, on the inefficiency of the statute of mortmain ; 
he regards Quia emptores as much more effective. But the points of interest 
in this learned edition of an important text are countless. The book is 
carefully printed (though prebendinaverint on p. Ixxxiii should be per- 
hendinaverint) and admirably indexed. D. 


In the Catalogue of Oxford Portraits (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1912) 
Mrs. R. L. Poole gives a large first instalment of a difficult and long-needed 
work. That Oxford is rich in portraits and busts has all along been plain 
to every visitor; but how rich in number, and how varied in interest, 
even long residents have never suspected. In the present volume no 
fewer than 770 examples are dealt with, and yet it confines itself to the 
official collections of the university, of the town hall, and the county hall, 
Jeaving the treasures of the colleges to succeeding volumes. Few great 
artists are represented, but there are excellent examples of many lesser 
men, and thelist of known painters is increased by several names, especially 
of local artists. The portraits are by no means of exclusively Oxford 
interest. There was long a laudable ambition on the part of Oxford men 
to provide their university with pictures of men famous in history, 
scholarship, letters, and science. Thus Oxford comes to have striking 
likenesses of Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Cecil Lord Burghley, 
Martin Frobisher, Clive, Flora Macdonald, Erasmus, Casaubon, Chaucer, 
Gower, Samuel Butler, Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, D. G. Rossetti, 
Galilei, Réaumur. The most remarkable series of portraits, that of the 
musicians, is practically unknown even to Oxford residents, by reason 
of its being hung on the walls of the room sacred to the meetings of 
the council of the university. Here are thirty-nine portraits, ranging 
from Orlando Lassus (d. 1594) to Sir John Stainer (d. 1901). The 
description of every picture or bust includes a severely compressed but 
exact biographical notice of the subject, an accurate technical account of 
the painting, a critical examination of its provenance, and a statement of 
the way in which it came to Oxford. Each description is the result 
of careful study of the picture or bust and of university records 
and account-books. Photographic reproductions of eighty-one of 
the portraits are given. Some of them are rather repellent at first 
glance, but careful examination shows that even these are most exact in 
detail. Several are pleasing as mere photographs, as well as accurate in 
reminiscence of the original, the fuli-length of Sir Henry Savile, for instance, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s James Paine and his son. There is an excellent 
introduction, and three admirable indexes—of persons portrayed, of 
artists, and of former owners. A. C. 


In giving to the public Blowfield’s hitherto unknown Survey of Oxford 
in 1772 (London: Frowde, 1912), with four contemporary plans of the 
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eastern and northern approaches and of the central block of the city, 
equipped with a good index, the Rev. H. Salter has made a notable 
addition to the study of Oxford topography. The Survey not only provides 
a complete outline for a directory of the principal residents and trades- 
people of eighteenth-century Oxford, which college account-books will go 
far towards filling up, but it gives the sorely needed link between modern 
and ancient Oxford. In 1772 the civic authorities, instead of placing their 
new market on one of the ample and convenient sites just outside their 
ancient precincts, and opening wider approaches at points where the 
damage to the circuit of the walls would have been slight, built over 
pleasant garden-grounds in the very heart of the town and swept away 
an old suburban church, a medieval bridge, two ancient city gates, and 
a network of quaint suburban lanes. The town was thus cruelly shorn 
of features which would have now rendered it the very gem of English 
cities. Blowfield’s Survey was taken, street by street, house by house, 
before these violent changes. It thus gives us back the Oxford of Anthony 
Wood, and of the civil war, and goes far to explain the cartularies of the 
religious houses which formerly owned most tenements in the city and 
itssuburbs. The editor’s preface gives a clear account of the manuscript 
authorities, and of the questions which arise out of them. His identifi- 
cations of streets and houses are marked by his habitual exactness of 
knowledge and terseness of statement. A. C. 


Mr. J. T. Evans in his works on the church plate of Pembrokeshire, 
Carmarthenshire, and Gloucestershire has already proved himself an 
industrious and accomplished antiquary. That on The Church Plate of 
Radnorshire (Stow-on-the-Wold : Alden, 1910) is much more than a cata- 
logue of church plate. The ample foot-notes give all sorts of miscellaneous 
information about charities, folklore, derivations of names, inscriptions, 
church furniture generally, and acts perpetrated under the name of 
‘restoration’. Thus under Llansanffraid Cwmtoyddwr the interesting 
inscription on the wrought-iron screen is duly recorded : ‘ Er gogoniant 
Daw ac er parchus goffadwriaeth am y diwedd[ar] David Oliver. .. .’ 
The best folklore comes from Cascob. Some of it is not unfamiliar, 
such as keeping ‘Good Friday-bread’ as a protection against sundry 
evils. But people always sleeping with their feet towards the east 
is new to us. Mr. Evans’s derivation of the name of his own parish 
of Stow-on-the-Wold (formerly ‘ Edward’s Stow’), as the place where 
St. Edward’s relics were stowed is, we venture to suggest, somewhat 
crudely expressed. ‘Stow’, a place, and ‘stow’, to put away, are no 
doubt etymologically connected, but the name surely meant St. Edward’s 
place. The churches of Radnorshire cannot be said to possess sacramental 
plate of any great interest. There is nothing of medieval date and the 
post-Reformation work is ordinary. But it is sufficient. There are seven 
Elizabethan cups, of which the earliest are dated 1576, although the 
undated cup at Norton may be earlier. Mr. Evans notes the particulars 
in which these examples differ both in their decoration and their marks 
from contemporary work in Pembroke and Carmarthen, but defers 
inquiry into origins (only, we hope, until he has catalogued the nearer 
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counties). It is, of course, common to find plate of this period with the 
maker’s mark only, but one Radnor cup was assayed at London and one 
unmarked piece of later date (1624) is ‘ almost identical’ in shape with 
a cup at All Hallows in Lombard Street. The history of the early plate 
has no doubt been made more difficult to unravel by most of the persons 
in one district having in recent times (under the influence of the arch- 
deacon) remodelled their cups on would-be medieval lines. For the rest 
there is a rather early baluster-stem cup (1596) and two pieces of Crom- 
wellian age. Our author is practical, and gives some good general hints to 
intending purchasers (p. xxi). The volume concludes with chantry cer- 
tificates (2 Edward VI), some lists of bells, county families, and so forth, 
and ‘ an essay on the primitive saints of Radnorshire’ by the Rev. A. W. 
Wade-Evans, prefaced by some account of the creation of the county by 
Henry VIII in 1536, and an index. E. 


The first number of a new local archaeological periodical, Annales 
d’ Avignon et du Comtat-Venaissin, l*re année, no. 1, 1912, published 
quarterly by the Société des Recherches historiques de Vaucluse (Paris : 
Champion; Avignon: Roumanille), will usefully supplement the series 
of large volumes issued by the same society, some of which have already 
been noticed in these pages. The first ‘fascicule’ contains a large 
number of short notices and documents. Perhaps the one most interesting 
outside the locality is a supplication from the municipal archives of 
Avignon which throws light on Du Guesclin’s dealings with the city 
in 1368. There are some useful architectural photographs to the topo- 
graphical notes. T. F. T. 


M. René Gadave’s work entitled Les Documents sur V Histoire de ? Uni- 
versité de Toulouse et spécialement de sa Faculté de Droit Civil et Canonique 
(1229-1789) (Toulouse: Privat, 1910) is a catalogue of documents with 
references to the places where those which have been printed in extenso 
are to be found. To the 180 documents relating to the faculty of law 
printed by M. Fournier Dr. Gadave has been able to add references to 
97 others. There is a long introduction dealing carefully and fully with 
the various libraries and manuscript collections from which the documents 
are derived and with the bibliography of the university—a university 
upon which much has been written, though there is no actual history of it 
in aseparate form. The present work seems to be very well done. 

H. R. 


In La Zélande, Etude Historio-Géographique (Liége: Poncelet, 1911) 
M. Auguste Havenith has furnished a very useful account of the 
geographical and historical evolution of the province of Zealand. As he 
rightly observes, a study of the ancient geology and geography of the 
district is essential to an understanding of its history. The relations of 
land and water have here been changed again and again through the 
encroachments of the sea, and through the labours of the inhabitants. 
M. Havenith has traced out the process with much care, and though his 
book deals in the first place with local history, it has also a much wider 
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interest. The shifting of the commercial mouth of the Scheldt has had 
from time to time a great influence on the prosperity and relative im- 
portance of the Flemish cities. It was only in the latter part of the 
middle ages that the West Scheldt, as it now exists, was formed, and 
became the principal mouth of the river. To have this shown is to explain 
how and why Ghent and Bruges have decayed from their former greatness. 
To the English student of medieval history it is of particular interest 
to have so clear a statement of the position of the Swyn, and of the old 
importance of Sluys. M. Havenith has brought his narrative down to the 
present time. A large map illustrates well the existing conditions and latest 
change. It would have been useful to have some smaller maps to show the 
older conditions. M. Havenith (p. 104) describes some ancient maps which 
have been useful in establishing his conclusion that Ghent had originally 
direct communication with the sea. C. L. K. 


In Historical Research, an Outline of Theory and Practice (New York : 
Holt, 1911), Professor J. M. Vincent of Johns Hopkins University puts 
together the essential rudiments of historical method and source criticism 
on lines suggested by Bernheim. There is no doubt a public of beginners 
in historical investigation, especially in America, for which a readable and 
not unstimulating survey will be found useful. The doctrine expounded 
by the author is as a rule quite sound. It may, however, be permitted 
to doubt whether Mr. Vincent is not sometimes almost too general and in- 
definite for the requirements of the serious student, and whether, in the 
attempt to say something about everything, he has not treated his various 
sections in insufficient detail. To take one instance, how can it profit 
any man to be told that the ‘ color [of wax in seals] was sometimes a matter 
of privilege. In the fifteenth century red wax was permitted to favored 
persons by royal grant. Up to that time red had been retained exclusively 
for royal or imperial seals’? There are some curious mistakes, as for 
example on ‘ Sir William Wallace ’ on p. 30, and on p. 126, where Froissart, 
a beneficed clerk, ‘ gained,’ we are told, ‘ the rank of knighthood’. The 
reflexions on ‘ scholastic sophisms ’ on p. 137 are not illuminating, and the 
‘ Guacciadim’ of p. 140 is a weird misprint for Guicciardini. Medieval 
technique is not always strongly represented in the book, but there are 
some useful comments on traditional errors, forgeries, and legends. Some 
of the modern illustrations are distinctly happy, and the broad sweep 
from palaeolithic man to our own day is really valuable. a. 3. Zs, 
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